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INTRODUCTION 

Purpose , 

The  major  objective  of  this  projeot  was  to  develop  a oompre- 
hensive  theory  of  educational  practice  based  on  available  empirical 
evidence*  Four  outcomes  constituted  the  specific  objectives  of  tbe 
projeot: 

1«  a scientific  dictionary  of  selected  operationally- 
defined  variables  which  could  serve  to  bring 
about  greater  agreement  and  standardisation  in 
the  use  of  educational  terminology 
2*  a synthesized  summary  of  a large  portion  of 

findings  in  eduoational  praotioe  into  a meaning- 
ful taxonomy  which  could  serve  as  a guide  to 
syetematio  and  relevant  researoh  in  education 
3«  a specification  of  the  types  of  eduoational 
praotioe  that  would  be  optimum  for  various 
desired,  eduoational  outcomes  and  which  could 
serve  as  a rational  basis  for  designing  or 
selecting  eduoational  programs  to  inprove 
education 


2u  an  exemplary  procedure  for  theory  construction 
in  education  which  could  serve  as  a model  for 
other  systematic  theoretical  developments  in 
the  discipline* 

Setting  and  background  for  the  project* 

A theory  of  educational  practice,  at  least  in  its  early 
stages,  must  be  the  product  of  cooperative  effort  between  the  theory- 
oriented  academician  and  the  method-oriented  educational  practitioner* 
Staff  from  the  Norwalk  Public  Sohool  System  and  Item  New  fork 
University  participated  in  such  a cooperative  venture  for  two  years, 
September,  1965  through  June,  196*%  in  conducting  the  current  project* 
An  earlier  cooperative  relationship  between  the  two  insti- 
tutions- which  began  in  1963,  produced  several  relevant  outcomes  and 
provided  the  background  for  this  project*  First,  six  areas  of  educa- 
tional outoomes,  which  had  been  identified  in  the  earlier  project  as 
socially  and  educationally  desirable,  constituted  the  general  frame- 
work for  specifying  dependent  variables  in  che  current  project*  *fhe 
six  areas,  to  whioh  frequent  reference  is  made  throughout  this  report, 
may  be  stated  as  follows  in  terms  of  general  pupil  outcomes  $ 

1.  recall,  recognition  and  retention  of  facts, 
theories,  concepts r ^ ,'inoiples 
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2*  demonstration  of  broad  tool-skills  such  as 
reading*  writing;  oral  ooranunioation  and  com- 
puting; demonstration  of  specifio  tool-skills 
such  as  oorrect  use  of  microscope;  slide-rule; 
protractor,  projector,  camera,  and  others 

3*  utilization  of  cognitive  functions  such  as  in- 
ductive reasoning;  analysis;  synthesis,  diver- 
gent reasoning,  analysis,  synthesis,  divergent 
production,  convergent  production,  imagination 
and  novel  production,  critical  judgment  and 
evaluation,  approximation,  classification, 

association,  transformation,  analogy,  and  com- 

* 

parison  in  both  acquiring  and  applying  know- 
ledge to  new  situations 

k*  demonstration  of  interest  in  a variety  of  topics 
and  areas 

$0  self -instruction  and  self-evaluation  in  accor- 
dance with  personal  objectives  and  environmental 
expectations  and  demands 

6*  demonstration  of  sooial  effectiveness  in  inter- 
personal relations  and  emotional  stability  under 
normal  and  abnormal  conditions  of  stress* 

Second,  the  Norwalk  Public  School  System  felt  committed  to 
the  development  of  methods  and  praotioes  which  would  heavily  emphasize 


tfao  third  8*68  indicated  above*  that  is,  the  utilization  of  cognl- 
tive  functions#  leaders  in  the  system  thought  it  desirable  to  es- 
tablish a demonstration  sohool  with  this  euphasis,  but  recognized 
the  need  for  a better  theoretical  basis  on  which  to  develop  such 
a school# 

2hird,  during  the  earlier  study,  the  principal  investigator  of 
the  current  project  assisted  the  sohool  system  in  formulating  methods, 

in  training  teaoheste  and  administrators  to  utilize  the  cognitive 

/ 

functions  in  modifying  curricula,  and  in  evaluating  Idle  project  through 
ft  eld  experiment#  Thus,  from  the  beginning,  the  staff  of  the  ourrent 
project  shared  the  objectives  of  the  study  and  a ooracon  scientific 
language# 

To  the  extent  that  the  earlier  project  furnished  the  general 
framework  for  this  study  and  involved  some  of  the  same  leadership  and 
staff,  this  study  may  be  oonstrued  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  pre- 
vious cooperative  relationship# 


general  task  for  the  project 


Educational  scene  at  the  time  the  project  wag  initiated* 

Education  as  a discipline  has  not  been  regarded  as  a science.  . 
Even  though  it  way  have  a body  of  knowledge  and  a technology  of  its 
own  which  characterize  it  as  a discipline*  the  laok  of  systematic 
compilation  in  this  body  of  knowledge  has  raised  a question  as  to 
whether  it  may  be  called  a soience.  Upholding  of  canons  of  scienti- 
fic verifiability  through  replication  is  not  widely  observable  in 

education. 

The  level  of  theorizing  in  education  has  reflected  this  laok 
of  scientific  emphasis.  Host  of  the  educational  theories  have  been 
of  a philosophical  rather  than  a scientific  type.  They  have  been 
composed  of  sets  of  beliefs  and  assuaptions  reflecting  the  theorist’s 
value  system  and  past  experience*  rather  than  generalizations  induc- 
tively abstracted  from  empirical  findings. 

Scientific  theories,  as  opposed  to  philosophical  ones,  con- 
sist of  a dictionary  and  three  types  of  verbal  statement:  (1)  era- 
pirioal  propositions  which  are  statements  of  fact,  (2)  theoretical 
propositions  which  are  generalized  statements  of  functional  relations 
among  variables,  and  (3)  hypothetical  prepositions  which  are  statements 
predicting  further  observable  relations.  Scientific  theorizing  is 


invariably  an  Attempt  to  ovorooroe  the  local  limitations  of  avallablo 
empirical  evidence  «nl  to  generalize  beyond  it* 

*T^n  status  of  empirical  evidence  in  education  also  has  re- 
flected the  lack  of  scientific  emphasis*  Many  studies  concerning 
education*!  practice  characteristically  have  lacked  the  operational 
definition  of  variables  as  well  as  their  systematic  control  or  manip- 
ulation* 

When  studies  dealing  with  the  same  variable,  such  as  flexible 
grouping,  have  been  conducted  by  many  professionals  in  different  set- 
tings, they  have  laoked  consistency  in  the  use  of  terminology}  that 
is,  flexible  grouping  has  meant  different  things  to  different  inves- 
tigators* let,  researchers  and  practitioners  are  no  longer  satisfied 
with  oliohas  or  global  descriptions  of  educational  terms  suoh  as 
"flexible  grouping"  or  "individualized  instruction"*  Only  if  the  dis« 
cipline  is  equipped  with  a common  working  language,  defined  opera- 
tionally, will  it  move  toward  becoming  a soienoe  which  can  offer  both 
explanations  and  predictions  concerning  the  ccaplex  process  of  education* 
Further,  the  many  studies  dealing  with  the  same  variables 
in  different  settings  have  lacked  coordination  which  could  yield  data 
complementing  one  another*  For  example,  factors  resulting  from  flex- 
ible grouping  in  one  situation  may  be  different  from  those  in  another, 
and  the  coordination  of  the  two  might  yield  more  information  than 
the  two  conducted  independently  of  one  another*  2he  synthesis  of 
information  which  oan  be  pre-planned  to  yield  maxi  trim  data  with 
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reliability  would  help  provide  education  with  an  integrated  body  of 
knowledge*  At  present,  educators  who  turn  to  resear  oh  data  find 
few  guidelines*  They  are  faced  with  a morass  of  inconsistent  re- 
search findings*  They  lack  a method  for  organizing  data  and  classi- 
fying relevant  factors#  At  best,  stated  taxonomies  have  been  devel- 
oped but  fail  to  generate  testable  hypotheses*  Taxonomies  which  are 
heuristic  must  be  developed  to  provide  an  integrated  body  of  know- 
ledge in  educational  practice.  This  body  of  knowledge  might  serve  as 
the  basis  for  theorizing  and  for  rational  decision-making  with  regard 
to  educational  practice,  innovation,  research,  and  development* 

Variables  have  often  been  studied  to  determine  the  effect  of 
one  on  the  other  or  the  relationship  among  a very  few#  Furthermore, 
in  educational  practice,  the  variables  studied  are  usually  tech- 
niques* Scientific  theory  direots  attention  to  processes  and  relation- 
ships among  variables  rather  than  to  individual  techniques*  For 
example,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  know  that  in  seme  cases  democratic 
method  of  instruction  produced  higher  pupil  achievement#  Scientific 
theorizing  would  require,  at  least,  the  specification  of  the  situa- 
tional and  personal  variables  which  interact  with  the  teaching  method 
to  produce  the  effect.  This  kind  of  interrelated  approach  to  speci- 
fying independent  variables  in  educational  practice  which  produce  the 
pupil  outcomes  doeb  not  currently  exist* 

In  saort,  even  when  variables  have  been  extensively  studied 
and  some  classification  systems  have  been  developed,  the  lack  of 


scientific  emphasis  has  produced  chaos  rather  than  a systematically 
synthesized  body  of  knowledge  to  guide  further  research  and  testing, 
and  to  make  possible  explanation  and  prediction*  This  project 
represents  a concerted  effort  to  develop  at  least  a limited  diction- 
ary of  operationally-defined  cannon  language,  and  to  synthesize  the 
body  of  knowledge  related  to  educational  praotice  in  a manner  typical 
of  scientific  theory  construction*  It  has  been  an  attexrpt  to: 

(1)  obtain  empirical  propositions  from  data  available  in  the  field, 
(2}  inductively  generalize  theoretical  propositions  from  these  em- 
pirical statements,  and  (3)  formulate  some  hypothetical  propositions 
in  the  form  of  models  to  be  tested  out  in  one  or  more  elementary 
schools* 
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Shis  approach  is  presented  in  tho  triangular  sohema  below# 


(ABSTRACT  THEORETICAL  LEVEL) 


Us 
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Theoretical  propositions  of  functional 
interrelations  among  all  eduoatic&al 
variables  and  objectives 


(Bqpirioal  Propositions) 
Statements  of  relations 
among  variables 


<2 

% 


(E^pothetioal  Propositions) 
Predicting  optimum  conditions 
that  lead  to  desired  outoooes 


% 

jL 


Identification  of  operationally 
defined  variables  in  eduoational 
practice 


Systematic  testing 
of  propositions  in 
the  field 


(CONCRETE  OPERATiOHAL  LEVEL) 
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The  task  involved  several  steps* 

First,  the  boundaries  for  the  type  and  amount  of  knowledge 
to  be  covered  in  the  project  had  to  bo  determined*  This  implied  the 
establishment  of  oriteria  for  the  selection  of  educational  projects 
to  be  included  in  the  review  and  summary* 

Second,  operationally-defined  variables  relevant  to  educa- 
tional praotioe  and  to  the  six  areas  of  pupil  outcomes  had  to  be 
identified* 

Third,  statements  of  the  relations  among  the  variables  had 
to  be  evaluated  and  sunmarized  into  empirical  prepositions* 

Fourth,  a shift  had  to  take  place  ft  ora  the  Galilean  style  of 
enpirioally-based  theory  construction  to  a mathematical,  abstract- 
type  of  deductive  approaoh  in  the  triangle  in  the  schema  above*  lMs 
shift  would  occur  in  changing  from  the  taxonomy  emerging  ft  era  the  in- 
ductive generalization  to  a taxonomy  deemed  better  suited  for  deduc- 
tive hypothesis  formation* 

Fifth,  procedures  and  guidelines  had  to  be  specified  by  which 
a school  system  oould  tost  a given  hypothetical  propositions* 

Si  developing  the  theory,  the  project  staff  acoepted  one  main 
axiom:  that  educational  practice  exists  primarily  to  aohieve  pupil 
behaviors  in  six  areas  previously  listed*  All  efforts  in  theory  con- 
struction were  directed  toward  discovering  the  interrelations  among 
variables  constituting  educational  practice  and  to  theorizing  about 
the  optimum  relations  between  those  interrelated  variables  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  outcome  variables  on  the  other* 
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PROCEDURE 


Planning  period# 

The  project  was  granted  funds  for  a planning  period  from 
October  196?  to  February  1966.  During  this  period,  staff  for  the 
project  were  recruited  and  some  tiiae  was  spent  orienting  the  new 
staff  to  the  educational  objectives  axiomatic  to  the  project,  as 
well  as  to  the  projeot  objectives.  Also,  preliminary  contacts  were 
made  with  various  sources  to  obtain  information  about  educational 
projects  relevant  to  the  study. 


Selection  of  criteria  for... studies,  to  be  reviewed. 

Initially,  three  oriteria  were  established  to  select  studies 
for  inclusion  in  the  research:  (1)  the  study  to  be  reviewed  should 
be  related  to  educational  practice,  particularly  within  a school 
setting;  (2)  it  should  be  either  an  on-going  projeot  or  one  completed 
within  approximately  the  last  ten  years;  and  (3)  it  should  contain 
operationally-defined  independent  variables  and  operationally-defined 

objectives* 

In  practice,  the  firsb  two  oriteria  were  modified  to  extend 
the  tine  limit  and  to  include  some  studies  not  conducted  in  the  school 
setting#  This  made  possible  the  inclusion  of  oertain  classic  studies, 
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such  as  Ryans*  work  on  teacher  characteristics,  whioh  have  had  con- 
siderable influence  in  shaping  later  projects  and  to  which  frequent 
reference  is  made  in  the  literature* 

She  third  criterion  was  adhered  to  rather  strictly#  The 
only  deviation  was  the  inclusion  of  studies  whioh  themselves  did 
not  speoify  operational  definitions,  but  in  which  the  operations  were 
discernible  and  able  to  be  specified  by  the  project  staff# 

Relations  between  operationally-defined  variables  were  ab- 
stracted without  critical  evaluation  of  their  reliability,  accuracy, 
and  plausibility  on  the  part  of  the  project  staff#  The  reviewer 
noted  only  whether  a relationship  was  stated  but  untested,  or  whether 
it  had  been  found  to  exist  through  research#  It  was  assumed  that 
all  found  relations  had  mat  the  canons  of  scientific  investigation 
and  no  judgments  were  made  about  the  verifiability  of  the  findings# 

Sources  for  determining  projects  and  obtaining  information# 

Many  sources  were  utilized  to  identify  projeots  to  be  re- 
viewed* Through  questionnaires  and  personal  contacts  many  indivi- 
duals were  approached#  Local  administrators  and  department  heads, 
university  personnel,  experts  in  the  field  of  education,  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  every  state,  were  asked  to  contribute 
the  names  of  studies  or  persons  involved  in  projects.  Questionnaires 
of  several  types  were  used,  both  to  request  na^es  of  individuals  to 
contaot  and  to  elicit  specific  data  on  projeots  already  identified# 
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Sources  such  as  Gage *8  Handbook  of  Research  on  Teaching.  ths 
fto cyclopedia  of  Educational  Research.  ERIQ«  Dissertation  Abstracts, 
the  reports  of  the  Architectural  Research  laboratory,  and  Office  of 
Education  reports,  and  other  works  which  review  and/or  abstract 
studies,  were  consulted* 

Major  producers  of  educational  materials  were  requested  to 
identify  the  research  studies  on  which  their  texts  and  other  curri- 
cular materials  were  based*  A large  collection  of  curricular  ma- 
terials was  gathered  and  analysed  by  the  project  staff* 

Education  and/or  research  organizations  and  their  publica- 
tions were  scrutinized*  The  yearbooks  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education  (NSSE)  were  examined*  Conferences  of  such 
groups  as  the  American  Educational  Research  Association  (AERA), 
Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development  (ASCD),  and 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Instruction  (CSI)  were  attended. 

Publications  which  are  devoted  to  reporting  res-,  rch,  such 
as  -bhe  journal  of  Educational  Research,  the  Journal  of  Experimental 
TMnoations  and  the  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology  were  very  fruit 
ful  sources  of  recent  research.  Within  the  various  disciplines, 
specific  periodicals  reporting  studies  were  useful.  Included  in  this 
category  were  such  publications  as  the  Journal  of  Research  in  Reading, 
the  Research  Quarterly  of  Physical  Mucation,  Arithmetic  Teacher,  the 
Journal  gf  Research  in  Science  Teaching,  and  others. 
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The  members  of  the  research  staff  also  visited  on-going  pro- 
jects such  as  the  Individually  Prescribed  Instruction  Program  in 
Pittsburgh*  Suppes*  computer  -assisted  project  in  California*  the  non- 
graded  Parkway  Sohool  in  N aw  York*  Kcva  Elementary  School  in  Port 
Lauoerdale*  and  the  Earplus  Science  Program  in  Berkeleye 

Individual  consultations  with  leading  educators  and  two  out- 
standing school  architects  served  to  confirm  the  value  of  sources 
already  used  and  to  point  out  further  areas  where  investigations 
might  prove  worthwhile*  These  recommendations  were  followed  up  and 
such  works  as  SER  Environmental  Abstracts  were  reviewed* 

Recording  and  information  storage* 

As  each  study  was  analyzed*  its  variables  were  identified 
operationally  according  to  the  terminology  used  in  the  study*  A vari- 
able was  defined  as  any  factor  which  could  be  manipulated*  observed 
or  measured*  Variable  categories  were  established*  The  independent 
variable  categories  were  theses  (1)  pupil  variables*  (2)  teacher 
variables*  (3)  administration*  (Is)  school  organization*  (f>)  school 
plant*  facilities  and  equipment*  (6)  method  of  instruction*  (7)  cur- 
ricular materials  and  sequence*  (8)  classroom  environment  and  olimate* 
(9)  special  services*  (10)  community  variables  and  (11)  other*  The 
dependent  variable  categories  were  represented  by  the  six  areas  of 
pupil  outcomes  (knowledge*  tool-skills*  cognitive  development*  sooial- 
emotional  growth*  attitudes  and  interests*  and  self-direction)  plus  a 
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miscellaneous  category  labeled  "not  directly  related  to  pupil  outcomes"* 
After  each  variable  in  a project  was  identified*  ite  relation- 
ship to  an  operationally-defined  outcome  was  determined*  She  relation 
between  the  independent  variable  and  the  outcome  was  written  on  a 
card  ar*d  filed  both  under  an  outcome  category  and  under  an  independent 
variable  category,  with  cross-referenoing  (see  Appendix  A fcr  sample 
oards)*  It  beoarae  apparent  in  the  course  of  the  review  that  many 
relations  reported  were  of  the  correlational  rather  than  the  cause- 
effect  type*  Hence,  in  storing  and  summarizing  the  relatione, these 

differences  ware  provided  for* 

On  each  oard,  the  source  of  the  relation  was  indicated  and 

a designation  was  made  as  to  whether  the  relationship  had  been  found 

or  stated*  Relations  were  defined  as  follows* 

Group  A*  Formally  stated  relations*  These  were  stated  in 
the  reports  by  authors  or  investigators  but  were 
never  tested  or  observed  to  exist* 

Group  B*  Found  relations#  These  were  not  only  stated  but 
found  to  exist  through  observation  or  testing* 

The  project  staff  spent  the  period  from  February  1966  to 
February  1967  collecting  the  data  end  filing  the  variables  and  re- 
lations into  their  appropriate  ca'uegoidss*  Many  questions  were  raised 
by  all  members  of  the  staff  as  to  whether  some  definitions  were  in  faot 
operational,  and  many  hours  were  spent  in  disoussion  and  search  for 
objeotivity*  As  the  project  progressed,  each  staff  member  accepted 
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ono  of  the  following  major  areas  as  his  area  of  concerns  (1)  tsaoher 
behaviors,  personal  characteristics,  attitudes,  and  roles}  (2)  ourri- 
oulum  materials  and  method  of  instruction}  (3)  school  organisation} 
and  (k)  administrator  behaviors,  personal  characteristics,  attitudes, 
and  roles.  This  division  of  labor  evolved  partially  as  a function  of 
each  member’s  past  experience  and  interest,  and  partially  beoause  of 
the  categories  into  which  available  data  seemed  to  fall*  Even  though 
members  of  the  staff  had  designated  areas  of  responsibility  for  col- 
lecting data,  in  aotual  praotice  there  was  a great  deal  of  overlap. 

The  next  stage  in  the  procedure  involved  the  synthesis  of  all 
the  filed  relations  into  a series  of  empirical  propositions  integrated 
within  an  arbitrary  taxonomy.  This  stage  was  characterized  by  inforr 
nation  retrieval,  summary,  and  generalizations,  and  consisted  of  acti- 
vities which  followed  several  directions  simultaneously • 

Mrst,  the  project  staff  simply  counted  the  frequency  of  a 
given  type  of  relation.  This  was  considered  to  be  a rudimentary  or- 
ganization data  which  might  suggest  a category  system  for  the 
taxonomy  of  relations  to  be  generalized.  This  preliminary  organization 
was  presented  to  a number  of  consultants  specializing  in  tne  major 
areas  within  whioh  the  reviews  were  conducted  (see  Appendix  A for  the 
organizational  relations).  The  consultants  and  project  staff  (some- 
times together  and  sometimes  independently  of  one  another)  attempted 
to  summarize  the  data  and  further  abstrsot  some  generalizations. 
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the  summaries  of  data  which  were  compiled  by  the  project  staff 
following  consultations  are  reported  in  the  section  on  results*  These 
summaries,  however  , do  not  constitute  the  empirioal  propositions  which 
were  to  be  derived  from  the  data*  The  empirioal  propositions,  as  well 
as  the  theoretical  and  hypothetical  ones,  were  expected  to  be  developed 
with  the  group  of  consultants  on  the  basis  of  the  empirical  data*  The 
development  of  the  empirical  propositions  was  to  constitute  the  seoond 
major  step  in  the  inductive  process*  A very  interesting  phenomenon 
occurred  in  this  seoond  step  of  working  with  the  consultants,  one 
whioh  probably  should  have  been  anticipated*  Different  groups  of 
individuals  began  to  operate  with  different  objeotives  in  mind* 

The  project  staff  itself  seemed  to  be  ambivalent  about  the  feasibility 
of  inductive  generalization*  Some  thought  that  the  generalizations 
should  be  immediately  applicable  to  praotioe  in  an  actual  sohool  to  be 
designed*  Others  thought  that  a higher  level  .of  generalization,  was 
still  required  prior  to  application  to  praotioe*  Those  who  held  the 
former  view  essentially  could  not  move  out  of  the  taxonomic  organiza- 
tion suggested  by  the  categories  within  whioh  the  data  had  been  col- 
lected* Those  who  held  the  latter  view  searched  for  a new  taxonondo 
organization  which  in  turn  could  integrate  and  interrelate  the  pre- 
liminary categorise  and  provide  the  theoretical  basis  for  deriving 
hypothetical  prepositions* 

Hie  difficulties  arising  from  this  difference  in  approach 
did  not  become  clear  until  the  consultants  were  brought  together  in 


a working-conference  • At  this  point  the  individual  consultants  contri- 
buted enormously  in  two  ways:  (l)  in  summarizing  the  data  within  indi- 
vidual categories*  such  as  teacher  behaviors  and  their  ef foots  on 
pupil  outcomes*  and  (2)  in  bringing  about  an  awareness  of  both  the 
problems  and  feasibilities  of  testing  hypothetical  propositions  in 
the  field* 

The  theoretical  and  hypothetical  development  was  based  not 
only  cn  the  data  but  also  on  the  points  and  suggestions  offered  by 
consultants  during  both  the  individual  and  group  sessions*  Although 
these  points  were  often  pulled  out  of  context  by  the  principal  inves- 
tigator* they  have  contributed  to  the  formulations  presented  in  the 
following  disoussion  of  results*  as  well  as  the  disoussions  concerning 
theorization  and  formulation  of  the  hypothetical  propositions*  In  the 
course  of  the  project*  the  step  involving  the  statement  of  empirical 
propositions  had  to  be  omitted  for  reasons  explained  later  in  the  re- 
port* Beyond  this  omission  no  changes  were  made  in  the  procedure* 


RESULTS 


In  this  seotion  the  outcomes  of  the  study  are  presented  in 

relation  to  the  objectives  previously  listed* 

The  first  anticipated  outcome  was  a scientific  dictionary  of 
operationally-defined  educational  variables*  A selected  group  of  terms 
and  their  definitions  are  given  in  Appendix  2*  Although  several  defi- 
nitions were  abstracted  from  the  literature  far  many  of  these  terms, 
only  the  definition  accepted  by  the  proja'  *'  staff  ae  moat  clear  and 
consistent  is  given  in  the  appendix.  The  terms  are  listed  in  alpha- 
betical order*  The  phrasing  of  the  variable  definition  is  consistent 
with  its  operations  reported  in  a given  project  which  is  identified 
by  the  reference  to  the  bibliography*  The  selected  group  represents 
the  terras  for  which  clear,  operational  definitions  would  be  obtained 
from  the  studies*  Those  that  needed  further  interpretation  and  objec- 
tive deliberation  are  not  included  in  Appendix  B*  However,  the  re- 
lations incorporating  these  variables  have  been  utilized  in  the  total 

body  of  evidence  presented  in  this  report* 

The  second  anticipated  outcome  was  a synthesized  summary  of 
a large  portion  of  findings  in  educational  practice  into  a meaningful 
taxonomy.  All  projects  represented  met  the  predetermined  criteria  foor 
selection*  At  least  an  equal  number  were  examined  which  did  not  meet 
these  criteria  and  therefore,  are  not  included  in  the  summary.  The 
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bibliography  presented  at  the  end  of  the  report  includes  all  the 
studies  which  were  reviewed* 

Individual  relations  between  variables  of  educational  practice 
and  educational  outcomes  were  derived  iron  the  sources  reviewed*  These 
relations  and  their  frequency  of  occurrence  are  reported  in  Appendix  A* 
These  constituted  the  preliminary  summary  of  the  data  collected*  Fur- 
ther summarization  based  on  the  findings  was  conducted  in  eaoh  of  four 
areas  s (1)  teacher  characteristics*  roles*  and  behaviors;  (2)  curri- 
cular materials  and  methods;  (3)  school  organization;  and  (10  adminis- 
trator characteristics*  roles  and  behaviors*  Eaoh  of  these  is  reported 
in  a separate  seotion*  The  individual  summaries  are  followed  by  a 
general  integration  into  a taxonomy  which  emerged  from  the  categories 
into  whioh  the  data  fell* 

School  organization* 

Traditionally  the  elementary  school  classroom  in  the  United 
States  has  consisted  of  a self-contained  unit  in  whioh  cue  professional 
has  been  assigned  the  responsibility  for  instructing  a number  of  pupils 
(usually  2 5 to  35)  of  a given  age  for  the  total  sohool  program*  IXiring 
the  past  ten  years  many  assaults  have  been  made  on  thi8  practice; 
educators  have  raised  questions  concerning  both  the  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  a pattern  of  organization  in  an  age  of  great  tech- 
nological growth  and  development.  They  state  that  with  the  increasing 
accumulation  and  importance  of  knowledge*  it  is  no  longer  possible  for 
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the  traditionally  •trained  elementary  school  teacher  to  be  capable  of 
teaching  all  subjects  to  all  ohildren  with  equal  skill  and  effective- 
ness* 

Proponents  of  ohange  have  advocated  modifications  from  the 
one  teacher  per  group  for  the  entire  curriculum  to  a variety  in  olass 
size,  teacher  specialization,  teacher  and  student  mobility,  eto. 
Cooperative  teaohing,  team  teaching,  the  dual  progress  plan,  the  non- 
graded  school,  a continuous  progress  curriculum,  the  Joplin  Plan,  and 
others,  have  been  proposed  as  organizational  structures  and  have  been 
implemented  in  varying  degrees,  with  a variety  of  results#  Paradoxi- 
cally, the  advancing  science  of  human  growth  and  development  indicates 
that  in  this  age  of  rapid  technological  progress  it  may  be  more  irpcr- 
tant  for  a child  of  elementary  sohool  age  to  have  an  intimate  associa- 
tion with  an  individual  teacher  who  will  be  in  a position  to  understand 
him  and  to  provide  for  his  individual  differences  in  ability,  matura- 
tion, and  potential* 

A large  number  of  studies  of  sohool  organization  have  pro- 
posed to  assess  the  relative  value  of  the  new  programs,  in  an  attempt 
to  prove  their  greater  efficacy  in  promoting  pupil  achievement* 

The  analysis  conducted  in  this  project  of  the  speoific  fac- 
tors which  have  boen  manipulated  in  each  of  the  new  organizational 
patterns  reveals  the  following  major  groups  of  valuables: 
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I,  Grouping  practice  a including  number  of  grrsps, 
size  of  group,,  and  type  of  grouping  (achieve-* 
went  and/or  ability  groups,  multi-age  group- 
ing, pupil  teams,  individual  or  independent 
study) 

II#  Scheduling  procedures  suoh  as  blook  schedu- 
ling, changing  olasses,  modular  or  core 
arrangements 

III#  Personnel  utilization  incorporating  teacher 
specialization  and  assignment,  teacher  co- 
operation in  planning  and  evaluation,  the 
number  of  teachers,  and  the  employment  of 
auxiliary  personnel  (aides,  paraprofes- 
sionals,  lay  readers,  eto.) 

I General  programs  such  as  team  teaching, 

dual  progress  plans,  nongraded  schools,  and 
New  York  City*  a More  Effective  Schools  Pro- 
gram 

Grouping  practices#  She  number  of  groups  in  which  a child 
is  placed  seems  to  have  its  greatest  effect  on  social-emotional 
development  and  pupil  attitudes  and  interests  since  pupils  come  in 
cantaot  with  more  children  and  adults#  At  the  primary  level  children 


who  were  placed  in  several  groups  tended  I/O  describe  their  teaohers 
as  mare  punitive  and  less  supportive*  Hie  slow-learning  child  made 
more  affectionate  remarks  about  his  home*  room  teacher  than  did  the 
average  or  above  average  child*  (2*3)  The  self-conoept  of  primary 
age  children  appeared  to  be  enhanoed  by  placement  in  several  groups; 
first  and  second  grade  youngsters  of  all  ability  levels  predicted 
that  they  would  be  successful  in  school  the  following  yearo  (2,3) 
Social  contacts,  as  measured  by  tlie  number  of  peers  which  six-  and 
seven-year  -olds  were  able  to  name,  were  significantly  broader  when 
children  were  placed  in  more  than  one  group*  (2,3)188 ) 

Just  as  the  none  teacher  per  self -contained  classroom" 
concept  has  been  challenged  by  organizational  innovations,  so  has 
ths  idea  of  static  class  size*  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  tradi- 
tionally acoepted  norm  of  20-30  children  in  a group  may  prove  some- 
what less  effective  or  desirable  than  larger  or  smaller  groups* 
Appropriate  class  size  may  be  considered  a function  of  several  fao- 
tors,  including  the  nature  of  the  activity,  the  maturity  and  ability 
of  those  being  taught,  and  the  competence  of  those  doing  the  teaching* 

(258,971) 

The  maximum  size  recocmended  for  discussion  groups  was 
usually  12,  more  optimally  8*  A group  si^e  of  5-8  has  been  sug- 
gested  as  suitable  for  maximizing  the  number  of  possible  interactions, 
and  creating  the  opportunity  for  any  given  individual  to  be  successful 
in  relating  to  all  others*  (969,971) 
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Placement  in  groups  of  5 to  12  ms  found  to  stimulate  offal 
participation  by  ehy  students*  yet  encouraged  talkative  students  to 
listen*  Snail  group  discussion  led  to  oonsensus  or  change  in  con- 
sensus* Instruction  in  snail  groups  also  facilitated  learning  in 
tool  skills  and  knowledge  when  instruction  was  conducted  mainly  by 
the  teaoher.  (2, 1*1,51, 116,319, 120,128,200, 2a, 2faD,282) 

Teachers  who  worked  with  stall  groups  were  observed  to 
ohange  their  behavior  in  ways  which  would  have  positive  effects  on 
pupil  outcomes!  they  changed  from  the  leoture  method  to  discussion, 
observed  their  students  at  work,  made  recommendations  concerning 
apeoial  skills,  abilities  and  needs  of  students*  Teaohera  of  small 
groups  were  also  found  to  know  more  about  their  students1  personal 
history.  (91,178,226) 

Large  groups  have  been  defined  as  any  number  from  12  to  1|00* 
Hundreds  of  students  may  be  grouped  together  for  films,  television, 
draraatio  presentations,  and  other  passive  activities*  When  interaction 
was  a goal,  groups  whioh  were  larger  than  twelve  resulted  in  some 
members  becoming  performers  and  others  spectators*  The  implication 
here  was  that  a group  of  35  might  as  well  be  100  or  more  since  each 
youngster  could  not  cope  with  the  tremendous  number  and  range  of 

reactions  demanded  of  him*  (969,971) 

The  major  advantages  of  large  group  instruction  have  been 
in  more  effeotive  utilisation  of  teaoher  time  and  more  effioient  use 
of  space  and  materials*  Teaoher s have  been  freed  for  planning, 
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preparation,  or  working  with  Individuals  or  small  groups.  large  group 
instruction  for  leoture  or  film  presentation  has  resulted  ins  (l) 
more  efficient  scheduling  of  time  and  space  and  fewer  duplication 
expenditures  for  materials,  (2)  a greater  production  and  use  of  audio- 
visual  materials  and,  (3)  children's  planning  for  themselves  and  pro- 
curing needed  materials  independently.  (139,183,18b, 185, 186,187 ,188 ) 

One  may  conclude  from  these  findings  that  large  group  in- 
struction is  most  effective  when  supplementary  audio-visual  techniques 
are  enployed  and/or  when  chile  an  conduct  independent  study  with  or 
without  prescribed  programs. 

In  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  amount  and  range  of  heterogeneity, 
pupils  have  often  been  plaoed  in  instructional  groups  based  on  achieve- 
ment and/or  intelligence  scares  and  teaoher  judgment.  Studies  of 
homogeneous  grouping  from  1921  to  the  present  failed  to  show  consis- 
tent, statistically  or  educationally  significant  differences  between 
the  achievement  of  pupils  so  plaoed  and  that  of  students  of  equal 
ability  in  heterogeneous  groups.  The  results  of  ability  grouping 
seemed  to  depend  chiefly  on  (1)  the  purposes  behind  the  grouping, 

(2)  the  degree  to  which  the  grouping  was  made  for  the  purposes  in- 
tended, and  (3)  the  initial  ability  of  the  children.  In  fact,  only 
when  general  ability  grouping  was  accompanied  by  efforts  to  adapt  the 
means  and  materials  of  instruction  to  these  purposes  was  there  better 
achievement  in  homogeneous  classes.  (961,96b) 
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Although  early  data  appeared  to  support  segregating  chil- 
dren of  low  general  ability  (I.Q.  boom#  of  90  or  lower),  wore  reoeab 
etudies  have  indicated  possible  negative  effects  when  homogeneous 
ability  grouping  is  used  for  all  subjects.  Slow-learning  children 
pieced  onl£  in  low  groups  tended  to  remain  in  low  groups.  (IhU) 

Average  or  below  average  children  were  deprived  of  the  intellectual 
stipulation  of  bright  youngsters.  (96l,S6l»)  2h»  achievement  of  euperior 
children  did  not  exceed  that  of  comparable  yoongstera  in  heterogene oue 
groups.  (207)  It  must  bo  noted,  however s that  evidence  for  these 
generalisations  is  sparse* 

Superior  children  in  ability  groups  reported  significantly 
fwwer  personal  problems,  although  suoh  grouping  apparently  led  to 
neither  a greater  feeling  of  belonging  nor  to  better  scores  on  tests 
of  anti-social  tendencies.  Both  euperior  and  slow  pupils  demonstrated 
mare  favorable  attitudes  toward  their  teachers,  while  slow  boye  showed 
signiiioantly  more  positive  feelings  toward  aohool.  (959) 

At  all  ability  levels,  randomly  grouped  pupils  bad  higher 
self-ooncepts,  while  there  was  no  consistent  relationship  between 
personality  (ascendency  er  inferiority  faotore.  ooeeetent  asaertiva- 
neae,  or  anxiety  to  aohieve)  and  grouping  praoticaa. 

Teaohera  generally  lavored  homogeneous  claesee,  stating  that 
a limited  range  improved  the  teaching  situation  for  them,  while  par- 
ents and  pupils  usually  expressed  satisfaction  with  ability  grouping. 

(I6l,96l,961»,965) 
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The  current  trend  seems  to  be  toward  heterogeneous  grouping 
which  is  believed  to  present  greater  opportunities  for  social  and  in- 
tellectual interaction*  In  one  study,  the  presence  of  gifted  children 
was  found  to  upgrade  the  contributions  of  othe?  youngsters*  (959) 

Also,  when  bright  pupils  were  included  in  a group,  more  emphaeis  was 
given  to  science  and  sooial  studies  activities*  ^hen  gifted  children 
were  not  present,  teachers  concentrated  on  tool  akills*  The  ability 
composition  of  the  class  seemed  to  help  determine  the  teacher  *s  per- 
ception of  what  might  be  emphasised*  (959#  961*) 

In  a highly  comprehensive  review  of  the  effects  of  ability 
grouping  on  students  of  predominantly  middle  class  schools,  Gdldberg, 
Passow,  and  Justraan  concluded  that  neither  negative  nor  positive  effects 
can  be  attributed  to  such  procedures*  Th&  practice  cen  be  harmful  if 
it  lulls  the  adults  concerned  into  thinking  it  alone  provides  differ® 
antial  instruction  for  students  of  varying  needs*  It  can  be  used  very 
effectively  when  it  is  flexible  and  varied,  making  possible  a number 
of  levels  at  which  children  may  be  instructed*  (961*) 

Differential  regrouping  for  eaoh  subject  (rather  than  one 
general  placement  based  on  I.Q*  score  or  reading  skill)  has  been  the 
practice  in  many  team  teaching  and  nongraded  programs*  In  these  oases 
grouping  which  has  been  accompanied  by  differentiation  in  content, 
method,  speed,  and/or  teacher  technique  has  facilitated  the  acquisition 
of  both  tool  skills  and  knowledge*  The  majority  of  studies  of  nen- 
£?adsd  programs  which  featured  differential  regrouping  reported  results 
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favoring  the  nccgraded  groups.  (hl,ll6,120,128,131,3i*6,2Q0,207, 223,282) 
Two  researchers  (1*3,  lib, 176)  reported  higher  tool  skill  and 
knowledge  achievement  test  scores*  for  students  in  heterogeneous  self- 
contained  classrooms  than  for  comparable  pupils  in  ncngraded  programs* 
However*  Carbone  (1*3,14*)  pointed  out  that  many  teachers  of  classes 
labeled  wself-contained11  do  in  fact  regroup  differentally  for  tool 
instruction  on  the  basis  of  achievement*  This  finding  con» 
firmed  the  need  for  flexible  regrouping  in  individual  classrooms, 
if  tbs  current  pupil-teacher  ratios  are  to  persist* 

Multi-age  grouping  (5,  6-7,  6-7-8,  8-9-10  year  olds,  etc*, 
in  cna  class)  has  been  considered  a significant  factor  in  aohieving 
knowledge  and  tool  skills,  and  in  promoting  social-emotional  develop- 
ment and  self-direction.  (72,201*)  Although  there  have  been  few  eys- 
tematio  attempts  to  evaluate  suoh  practices,  it  may  be  possible  that 
bringing  together  youngsters  of  different  chronological  ages  can  re- 
sult in  fairly  homogeneous  ability  groups*  3h  a study  of  rural  elemen- 
tary children,  no  differences  in  achievement  were  found  between  multi- 
age and  graded  classes.  (962) 

Administrators  have  found  this  praotioe  convenient  for  keep- 
ing class  sise  equal  regardless  of  the  numbers  of  children  at  differ- 
ent age  levels,  and  for  maintaining  a standard  pupil-teacher  ratio* 
Also,  given  children  of  different  ages  in  one  class,  it  is  stated 
that  teachers  must  plan  for  differential  instruction*  The  philoso- 
phy behind  this  latter  statement  appears  to  be  diametrically  opposi4^ 
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to  that  whioh  is  subscribed  to  by  advocates  of  ability  grouping.  (72, 

20k) 

The  use  of  pupil  teams  (two  or  three  children  working  to- 
gather  independent  of  teacher  instruction)  has  been  found  to  inorease 
achievement  in  tool  skills,  especially  tpelling  and  arithmetic,  and 
has  fostered  self-direction  and  self -evaluation.  (61,76,77,960) 

Pupil  team  interaction  also  facilitated  teaohers*  organization  of 
tins  as  teachers  could  provide  individual  attention  while  teams  were 

working.  (?6,77) 

Individual  or  independent  study  plans  are  receiving  new  em- 
phasis in  the  elementary  school,  and  show  promise  of  being  very  use- 
ful in  achieving  the  goals  of  tool  skill  and  knowledge  acquisition, 
and  self -direction.  G5?,2k9,260)  Ih  a study  of  the  effeoienoy  of 
pupils  working  in  pairs  or  alone  on  a rote  learning  task,  Sravers 
found  the  self-inetrueticn  mode  far  more  effioiant.  Xhe  implication 
for  teachers  was  that  with  proper  devioes  and  programed  materials 
many  students  could  conduot  individual  self-drilling  while  the  teaoher 
could  work  with  ohildren  who  needed  her  instruction.  (970)  Mioh  of 
the  data  reported  in  the  seotion  on  ourrioulum  supports  the  position 
that  very  young  students  (grade  one  and  up)  can  profitably  work  in 
dependents  with  oenorete  objects,  programmed  texts,  and  devices  such 
as  the  talking  typewriter.  Teaehere  and  parents  approve  of  such  pro- 
grams, particularly  the  independent  research  and  study  projects  cur- 
rently being  undertaken  by  pupils  in  the  upper  elementary  grades.  (161) 
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Scheduling  practices*  The  first  type  c f praotice  reviewed 
concerned  "blook  scheduling"  which  was  observed  to  refer  to  several 
different  types  of  patterns*  (See  Appendix  8)  Okie  study  reported 
such  scheduling  to  be  effective  in  correcting  speech  problems*  It 
was  also  found  to  facilitate  some  supervisory  practices*  and  to  pro- 
vide cooperative  planning  time  for  teaohers*  (79*153) 

A second  type  of  scheduling  reviewed  concerned  "core  sche- 
duling" which  at  the  elementary  sohool  level  usually  refers  to  a 
social  studies-language  arts  curriculum  taught  by  one  teacher  to 
pupils  of  approximately  the  same  age*  There  has  been  no  research 
evidence  concerning  the  effeot  of  core  scheduling  for  pupil  out- 
comes* although  it  has  been  claimed  to  lead  to  greater  acquisition 
of  knowledge  and  tool  skills*  (125*223*238*258)  It  has  also  been 
claimed  to  facilitate  the  economical  uso  of  materials  and  inorease 
teaoher  specialization*  (223) 

Core  scheduling  was  usually  accompanied  by  some  degree  of 
departmentalization  and  teaoher  specialization*  Many  programe  fea- 
turing these  characteristics  have  also  involved  changing  classes  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils*  2h  some  instances  teachers  have  done  the 
moving*  in  other  cases  students  have  proceeded  to  special  rooms* 
Occasionally*  both  teachers  and  some  of  the  pupils  may  change  their 
posts*  A positive  effeot  on  social-emotional  development  has  been 
reported*  including  pupils1  increased  liking  for  school*  (161*215) 
Both  teachers  and  students  have  reported  increases  in  disciplinary 
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problems#  (21$) 

An  alternative  to  the  static  fifty-minute,  one  hour,  or 
other  period  length  as  a method  of  dividing  the  day  is  'Modular 
scheduling” • Modules  of  1$,  20,  30,  or  any  number  of  minutes  whioh 
seemed  useful,  were  established  to  achieve  this  type  of  scheduling. 
Based  on  the  needs  of  individual  students  or  teachers,  or  as  special 
activities  were  planned,  an  appropriate  number  of  these  modules 
were  designated#  Modular  scheduling  is  relatively  unknown  in  the 
elementary  sohool#  As  used  in  two  middle  sohool  programs,  it  con- 
tributed slightly  to  growth  in  self -direction  and  improved  pupil 
attitudes©  (28,273)  Utilizing  modules  facilitated  administrative 
organization# 

Instructional  personnel  and  their  utilization.  Subscribing 
to  the  philosophy  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  the  traditionally- 
trained  elementary  school  teacher  to  be  capable  of  teaching  all  sub- 
jects with  equal  skill  and  effectiveness,  many  of  the  newer  organi- 
zational schemes  include  provisions  for  teacher  specialization  and 
a reduced  number  of  subject  assignments.  Several  studies  and/or 
sohool  projeots  have  reported  a direct,  positive  effect  on  pupil 
growth  in  knowledge,  tool  skills,  and  motor  skills.  (2,26,126,161, 

232)  Teacher  morale  snd  professional  growth  may  be  inor eased  by 
specialization.  Teachers  have  expressed  approval  of  the  practice, 
indicating  that  they  were  encouraged  to  engage  in  new  practices  and 
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enroll  in  additional  courses  in  their  special  areas*  (28 , 161,166,230, 
21*7)  Parental  support  has  also  been  given*  (28,161) 

Teacher  cooperation  in  planning  and  evaluation  has  been  on 
intrinsic  part  of  most  of  the  organizational  patterns  which  involved 
differential  regrouping*  This  practice  has  been  stated  to  result  in 
increased  pupil  knowledge  and  improved  tool  skills*  (28,232)  Teachers 
themselves  were  said  to  benefit  in  terms  of  improvement  in  instruc- 
tional techniques,  greater  objectivity  in  evaluating  pupils,  increased 
familiarity  with  pupils*  abilities  and  past  records,  and  curriculum 
improvement*  (161,187,188,230,260) 

little  has  been  reported  on  the  effect  of  the  number  of 
teachers  by  whom  elementary  school  age  children  are  taught*  When 
several  tGachers  work  cooperatively,  pupils  oowe  in  contact  with  a 
larger  number  of  adults;  this  has  been  stated  to  be  a factor  in  pro- 
moting social-emotional  development*  Primary  pupils  (grades  1 and  2) 
tended  to  identify  teachers  by  the  subjects  they  taught  rather  than 
by  name.  (2, 161,188)  The  larger  the  number  of  teachers  in  a school, 
team,  or  grade,  the  greater  was  Lhe  opportunity  for  redeployment  and 
specialization*  (126,187) 

A large  number  of  studies  of  staff  utilization  have  focused 
on  means  of  assisting  the  classroom  teacher  through  many  devices,  cne 
of  which  is  the  use  of  non -professional  or  semi-professional  personnel* 
Aide,  sub-professional,  paraprofessional,  assistant  teacher,  and  other 
terns  have  been  used  to  describe  the  ncn-certified  school  worker  who 


assists  in  class*  ooms  with  children.  By  sinplifying  or  supplementing 
the  work  of  the  teacher,  the  aide  has  helped  return  many  school  hours 
to  tasks  more  directly  related  to  instruction.  For  exanple,  in 
various  educational  plans,  the  utilization  of  aides  has  released 
teachers  from  monitorial,  clerical,  and  housekeeping  tasks,  thus 
permitting  time  for  direct  instruction  with  pupils,  planning,  and/or 

preparation.  (11(3,186,187,180) 

RecenWy  "teaobing  aides"  have  been  specifically  trained  to 

assist  with  the  teaching  task  per  ee.  They  have  bean  assigned  to 
perform  a limited  number  of  teaching  tasks  with  small  groups  of  child- 
ren under  the  supervision  of  certified  teachers.  Increased  achieve- 
ment in  knowledge  and  tool  skills  has  been  directly  attributed  to 

tije  activities  of  the  additional  person.  (60,11*3, lS?) 

It  has  been  suggested  that  mothers  from  the  school  community 

in  which  the  population  is  "oulturally-different"  might  serve  yet 
other  roles  when  placed  in  classrooms  as  aides.  First,  as  members 
of  the  same  sub-oulturo  as  the  pupils,  they  may  be  useful  in  pro- 
viding adult  models  for  student  behavior.  They  also  could  contribute 
to  the  teachers'  understanding  of  the  sub-culture,  and  serve  as  a 
liaison  between  the  school  and  community.  However,  no  researoh  re- 
ports were  available  as  yet.  (26) 

organizational  programs  and  their  global  effects. 

As  has  been  previously  reported,  in  each  project  or  study  which  has 
been  examined,  an  attempt  was  made  to  isolate  the  factors  which  have 
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been  operating  to  produce  certain  effects*  In  general,  organizational 
patterns  may  be  facilitative,  but  in  and  of  themselves  appear  to  have 
no  direot  relationship  to  pupil  outcomes*  3 h some  instances,  the 
entire  plan  was  credited  with  increased  achievement  by  its  reporters 
but  the  specific  factors  were  not  identifiable* 

In  the  team  teaching  and  cooperative  teaohing  patterns,  two 
or  more  teachers  cooperatively  plan  for  and  instruct  a group  of  stu- 
dents* Great  claims  have  been  made  for  suoh  staff  utilization*  How- 
ever, most  of  the  published  material  has  been  descriptive  in  nature, 
much  of  it  drawn  from  questionnaires*  Many  so-called  projects  have 
been  demonstrations  of  preferred  school  pr  aotices  without  any  re- 
s9aroh  evidence*  Nevertheless,  teachers  and  students  have  generally 
supported  team  teaohing  programs  by  their  enthnsif’in  and  interest* 
(161,215)  Some  teachers  have  reacted  negatively  to  their  roles  as 
team  members*  (66)  A major  problem  still  exists  in  defining  these 
new  roles  and  in  training  experienced  teachers  to  fill  team  positions* 

(238) 

Ao  with  team  teaching,  some  systems  havo  adopted  or  adapted 
other  programs  including  the  dual  progress  plan  or  a noegraded  system* 
(See  Appendix  B for  definitions)  Seme  of  these  programs  have  reported 
inoreased  achievement  in  knowledge  or  tool  skills  without  indicating 
the  critical  factors  operating*  (ill, 116, 120,126, 161,200, 282) 

New  York  City*s  More  Effective  Schools  Program  has  specified 
a cluster  of  variables  including  reduced  pupil-teacher  ratio,  smaller 


class  size,  increased  instructional  assistance  for  the  teacher  (in  the 
form  of  an  assistant  principal  for  each  two  grades),  expanded  social 
and  Health  services,  and  increased  amounts  of  supplies  and  equipment. 


Improvement  in  pupil  achievement  in  knowledge  and  tool  skills  has  been 
attributed  to  this  cluster,  with  possible  emphasis  on  reduoed  class 


sise  and  the  more  favorable  pupil-teacher  ratio,  (l WO 

Whatever  the  organizational  pattern  selected,  certain  factors 
appear  to  be  significant.  Community  orientation,  approval,  and  com- 
munication are  needed  prior  to  implementation  ae  well  as  throughout 


the  sohool  year.  Teachers  need  to  understand  the  purposes  of  the 
program,  be  prepared  for  new  duties,  and  feel  competent  that  they  can 
work  within  the  new  framework.  Administrative  hindrances  must  be  kept 
to  a minimum,  and  flexibility  must  be  carefully  nurtured.  (2jl,  116,120, 


128,200,228) 


School  administration. 

Studies  of  administrative  behavior  have  generally  focused  on 
behavioral  antecedents,  rather  than  on  specific  behaviors  or  outcomes 
of  behaviors.  Throughout  the  years  of  research  in  administrative  prac- 
tice, personal  qualities  and  traits  have  repeatedly  been  subjected  to 
scrutiny;  however,  the  amount  of  useful  data  yielded  by  suoh  inquiries 
has  been  very  small.  More  recently,  situational  factors  of  leadership, 
group  dimensions,  and  the  general  cultural  environment  have  been  uti- 
lised as  a framework  against  which  problems  of  educational  administra- 
tion have  been  measured.  Social  systems  theory  has  been  mere  univer- 


sally  applied,  and  a rather  distinct  differentiation  between  the  defi- 
nitions of  leadership  awi  fidwini^rtration  has  been  accepted  by  the 

Majority  of  theorists  in  the  field.  (315*3W0 

Few  studies  concerning  leadership  have  revealed  findings  of  the  cause- 
effect  type  of  relationship.  Most  data  are  correlational,  and  very 
few  can  be  directly  associated  with  the  pupil  outcomes  set  forth  in 
this  study.  It  has  therefore  been  necessary  to  utilise  sources  other 
than  projects  within  an  educational  setting  in  order  to  gather  a cross 
section  of  data. 

Two  types  of  studies  have  been  founds  those  which  search  for 
new  dimensions  to  explain  behavior,  and  thoea  in  which  an  attenpt  has 
baen  made  to  identify  meaningful  variables  that  correlate  highly  with 
leader  behavior.  A major  difficulty  in  such  research  appears  to  be  in 
securing  reliable  and  meaningful  oritericn  measures.  Often  the  data 

are  limited  to  teaoher  reaction  and  judgment. 

Data  gathered  from  all  sources  were  analysed,  and  the  follow- 
•png  categories  and  suboategories  were  identified t 


I#  Traits  and  personal  characteristics  such  as 
age,  sex,  marital  status,  cognitive  abilities, 
personality  traits,  interests  and  attitudes. 


needs  structure 

II.  Cultural  and  background  knowledge,  and  expe - 


rience  such  as  academic  baokgound,  training 
and  experience  in  teaohing  and  administration. 


toowledge  of  teaching  and  administrative  prac- 
tices, ratings  by  teachers  and  superiors,  con- 
munity,  and  other  factors  influencing  admini- 
strators 

in.  A^Mifitrative  styles  such  as  democratic, 

authoritarian,  paternal,  laissez-faires  super- 
visory and  cooperative  administrative  arrange - 
mentss  managerial  functions 
IV.  Organizational  climate  such  as  open,  autono- 
mous, controlled,  familiar,  paternal,  closed 

Traits  and  personal  characteristics*  Two  major  factors  emer- 
ged from  the  comprehensive  simulated  sohool  study  conducted  by  Hemphill, 
Griffiths,  and  Erederioksen.  Those  principals  whose  overall  effec- 
tiveness was  rated  high  by  teachers,  superiors,  and  judges  within  the 
study  were  found  to  rank  high  on  both  the  factor  of  preparation  for 
decision  making  and  the  volume  of  work  produced.  Of  the  many  personal 
qualities  compared,  however,  only  cognitive  abilities,  general  know- 
ledge, and  some  interests  and  attitudes  of  the  elementary  principals 
studied  were  significantly  related  to  these  basic  factors.  (332) 

Eight  administrative  styles  were  also  identified  by  Henphill 
through  an  analysis  the  principals’ performances  on  in-baskat  items 
and  other  situations.  These  were  variously  related  to  the  variables 
mentioned  above,  and  occasionally  were  significantly  correlated  with 


age  and/or  sex*  (333)  Principals  with  high  cognitive  abilities  also 
receiv  ed  high  ratings  in  executive  professional  leadership  from  their 
teachers*  (319*320) 

Demographic  characteristics  (age,  sex,  marital  status,  reli- 
gion, etc*)  appear  to  be  unrelated  to  either  the  organizational  climate 
of  a principal^  sohool  (305)  or  to  the  degree  of  executive  professional 
leadership  ascribed  by  teachers  to  a principal*  (319,320) 

Need  structure*  Based  on  an  analysis  of  the  ‘need  structure” 
of  those  currently  employed,  Kemp  (979)  found  that  the  responsibilities 
of  principal,  counselor,  and  teacher  should  be  considered  discrete  and 
not  overlapping*  The  principal  should  not  assume  counseling  respon- 
sibilities, the  guidance  counselor  should  not  be  asked  to  function  in 
an  administrative  capacity,  and  no  one  individual  should  be  employed 
half-time  as  a teacher  and  half-time  as  a counselor*  Placing  an  indi- 
vidual with  one  of  these  discrete  sets  of  needs  in  an  inappropriate 
position  might  result  in  a change  in  the  purpose,  functioning,  and  out- 
ooees  of  that  position  as  the  individual  seeks  to  fulfill  his  needs* 

Bindings  upon  which  the  above  statement  rests  werei  (l) 
principals  have  significantly  higher  need  for  achievement,  deference, 
order,  and  endurance  than  teachers  or  counselors,  (2)  teachers  have  a 
significantly  higher  need  for  succorance  and  nuturance  than  either 
principals  or  counselors,  and  (3)  counselors  differ  significantly  trem 
the  other  two  groups  in  their  needs  for  exhibition,  affection,  and 
intraception* 


Two  implications  appeared  to  follows  (1)  the  needs  structure 
of  a student  applying  for  graduate  study  in  any  of  these  fields  should 
be  considered,  and  (2)  persons  who  are  trained  in  one  field  should 
examine  their  needs  structures  before  considering  a change  to  another, 

(979) 

ftniv.rn.al  and  background  knowledge.  A principal's  background 
Itnnffiasga  of  general  culture,  science,  and  mathematics  was  gensrally 
significantly  related  to  his  administrative  style  (333)  and  ratings 
of  executive  professional  leadership  (319,320),  but  unrelated  to  the 
organizational  climate  of  his  school.  (306)  ihere  was  a trend  toward 
a negative  relationship  between  training  in  education  and  the  amount 
of  lead«."bip  ascribed  to  a principal  by  his  teaohers.  (319,320) 

Several  researchers  questioned  either  the  quality  or  the  con 
tent  of  the  advanced  aoademic  program  in  administration  since  princi- 
pals appear  to  have  had  insufficient  preparation  and  experience  in 
areas  such  as  knowledge  of  human  behavior  and  development,  understand- 
ing of  leadership  and  the  social  prooess,  knowledge  of  the  structure 
and  controls  of  society  (980),  or  knowledge  of  the  specialized  learn- 
ings re  curriculum  and  instruction,  student  personnel,  staff  personnel, 

eto.  (3l9,320,97i*,979,98l) 


Experience  in  education.  Experience  in  teaohing  and  adminis- 
tration were  not  found  to  be  significantly  related  to  the  major  factors 
of  preparation  for  decision  or  volume  of  w«k  (332),  to  professional 


leadership  (320),  or  to  organizational  climate.  (332)  &&Y  extreme 
inexperience  as  an  administrator  (under  five  years),  or  extreme  expe- 
rience as  a teacher  before  entering  administration  (fifteen  or  more 
years)  were  signifioantly  related  to  four  of  the  eight  administrative 

styles.  (333) 

In  the  selection  of  principals  in  Ohio,  Gordon  found  that  age 
and  sex  were  not  important.  If  all  the  other  qualifications  wor*> 
equal,  the  age  bracket  between  31  and  hO  years  was  preferred.  Can- 
didates who  had  teaching  experience  of  $ to  10  years  or  administrative 
experience  of  1*  to  6 years  were  more  usually  selected.  (313) 

Eatings  of  principals.  Ratings  of  principals  by  teachers 
and  administrators  generally  revealed  strong  correlations  between 
administrative  styles  and  high  or  low  evaluations  of  performance. 
Usually  there  was  agreement  between  the  ratings  &iven  by  teachers  and 
superiors,  with  superiors  stressing  task  accomplishment  styles  while 
teachers  stressed  consideration  and  social  needs  satisfaction  styles. 

(333) 

Geographical  conditions.  Neither  the  regional  location**,  the 
size  of  the  city  in  which  a school  was  situated,  nor  the  salary  of  the 
principal  were  related  to  the  degree  of  executive  professional  leader- 
ship ascribed  to  a principal  by  his  teachers*  however,  the  larger  the 
school  population,  the  lower  the  rating  of  EPL.  (319,320) 


Other  factors  influencing  administrators.  As  principals 
recsived  social  and  professional  support  from  thair  superiors,  they 
in  turn  gave  it  to  their  subordinates,  and  also  were  rated  high  in 

executive  professional  leadership#  (319,320) 

Trask  found  that  75*  of  the  principals  she  studied  believed 

their  superintendents  thought  principals  should  spend  60*  of  their 

time  supervising  instruction  in  general,  when  actually  they  spent 

most  of  their  supervisory  time  with  beginners.  (982) 

Salary  or  upward  motivations  for  becoming  a principal  were 
not  correlated  with  ratings  of  leaderships  however,  service  motive  was 

significantly  related  to  high  ratings.  (319,320) 

As  a general  rule , administrators  appointed  from  within  a 
system  tend  . to  stress  technical  and  managerial  rules  and  inter- 
personal relations  with  ether  staff  members,  while  appointment  from 
the  outside  has  resulted  in  development  of  rules  at  the  institutitnal 

level  and  impersonal  attitudes.  (229) 

The  socio-economic  level  of  the  community  influences  the 

attitude  of  the  principal  toward  parent  participation  in  school 
affairs*  (296) 

^a&stoatlve  styles.  Administrative  styles  of  principals 
have  been  measured  by  severs,  researchers  in  terms  of  what  principals 
expect  from  teachers  and  how  teachers  perceive  these  expectations. 
However,  these  styles  have  not  been  related  to  variables  other  than 


-ill* 


administrative  variables*  Teachers'  self -ratings  of  effectiveness , , 
confidence  in  the  principal's  leadership,  and  pare anal  satisfaction 
were  related  to  their  perceptions  of  the  principal  as  either  task* 
oriented,  personal-neode-fhlfillraent-oriented,  or  balanced  between 
the  two*  (318)  Initiating  structure  and  consideration  have  been  hypo- 
thesized as  neoessary,  but  not  always  compatible,  aspects  of  leader- 
ship* (32) 

Campbell  stated  that  the  principal’ s ohief  reference  group 
was  his  staff,  the  teachers*  In  this  context,  also,  the  emerging  dimen- 
sions were  similar  to  those  of  other  researchers*  The  role  of  the 
principal  was  to  mediate  between  the  dimensions  of  achievement  of  task 
and  maintenance  (fulfillment)  of  the  individual's  personal  needs* 

The  principal's  perception  of  himself  was  related  to  teachers' 
self-ratings  of  effectiveness,  confidence  in  principal's  leadership, 
or  satisfaction*  Teachers  rated  higher  those  principals  who  expressed 
concern  with  professional  duties  than  these  who  stressed  managerial 
functions*  (319*320) 

A newer  approach  to  elementary  school  administration  is  the 
concept  of  cooperative  administration  in  the  form  of  an  administrative 
or  supervisory  team*  From  cooperative  teaching  have  cc-s  ecsac  lessons 
which  have  been  applied  to  administration  on  a very  small  scale*  Two 
or  more  principals  and  the  staff  assigned  to  them  have  been  given  the 
responsibility  for  working  together  with  the  same  group  of  teachers  for 
all  or  a significant  portion  of  the  time*  This  approach  questions  the 


concept  of  the  self-contained  school  in  a man ner  whish  is  analogous 
to  the  questioning  of  the  self-contained  classroom.  Teachers  might 
be  pooled  and  talents  shared  between  or  among  buildings.  Such  col- 
laborative activities  might  bettor  serve  the  objectives  of  education. 

(977) 

Cooperative  teamwork  among  principals  or  supervisors  has  been 
introduced  in  several  communities.  (281*, 312,977,981)  She  results  may 
be  summarized  as  generally  positive.  The  cooperation  seems  to  lead 
to  8 (1)  increased  personal  motivation  on  the  part  of  the  principals, 

(2)  an  opportunity  for  peer-level  feedback,  (3)  opportunities  for  high- 
quality  assistance  in  curriculum,  and  (h)  the  possibility  of  more 

objective  evaluations  of  the  teachers. 

The  style  which  the  leader  uses  seems  to  be  a function  of 
the  leader's  own  personality,  the  type  and  maturity  of  the  group  with 
whom  he  works,  and  the  expectations  of  his  superiors.  (297)  Iho 
principal's  personal  pattern  of  behavior  in  accepting  and  carrying 
out  his  responsibilities  was  related  to  the  type  of  behavior  that 
teachers  exhibited.  (325,370) 

The  democratic -autocratic  dimension  has  been  a popular  means 
of  describing  educational  leadership  for  at  least  the  past  ten  years. 
Along  the  continuum  intermediate  points  might  indicate  the  paternal 
and  the  laissez-faire  modes.  Shared  leadership,  group  decision- 
making, and  minimizing  distinctions  of  formal  status  have  been  stated 
or  found  to  promote  staff  morale,  group  discipline,  leadership  , 


cooperation  and  respcwujibility*  These  behaviors  have  also  been  effec- 
tive  in  improving  teacher  performance,  implementing  nett  school  programs 
and  achieving  ourriculiaa  change*  (302,30h,325,3l*2»36bj370)  Principals 
whose  mode  was  democratic  were  rated  high  in  professional  leadership 
by  their  teachers*  (319>320) 

The  paternal  leadership  style  appears  to  produce  submisssive, 
dependent  groups  which  do  not  accept  responsibility,  have  low  morale, 
sni  aanmLish  little*  The  lack  of  leadership  which  is  usually  labeled 
"laissez-faire"  was  reported  to  engenders  group  which  was  indifferent 
and  disinterested,  which  lacked  purposes  and  goals,  and  failed  to 
aohieve  task  accomplishment  or  job  satisfactions*  (325,370) 

The  seed  bed  for  organizational  change  is  the  informal  orga- 
nization of  the  sohool.  Too  close  adherence  to  formal  line-and-staff 
structure  may  in  faot  result  in  c poorer  quality  of  decision  making  and 
a static  organization*  Authoritarian  leadership  was  stated  to  result  in 
an  antagonistic,  uncooperative  staff,  characterized  by  low  job  satis- 
faction and  little  task  accomplishment*  (325,370) 

As  the  school  manager  of  administrative  affairs,  the  prin- 
cipal who  provided  social,  personal,  and  professional  support  for  his 
staff  received  high  rating  on  his  leadership*  (319,320)  Through  sche- 
duling variable  period  length,  rotation  of  classes,  class  size,  group- 
ing, time  allotments,  staffing,  nesting  patterns,  pupil  load,  and  number 
of  required  3ubjeots  the  principal  has  been  stated  to  be  able  to  faci- 
litate individualizing  instruction*  (3k7s 


When  the  principal  wade  changes  based  on  evaluation,  promoted 
job  satisfactions  for  his  staff,  used  objective  oriteria  for  evaluating 
teaoher  performance,  and  encouraged  self-evaluation  by  staff  members, 
teachers  exhibited  high  morale,  increased  the  effectiveness  of  their 
teaching,  and  fostersdjself -evaluation  in  their  pupils*  (370,97l*,96l) 

Organizational  climate  and  its  relationship  with  administra- 
tor and  teacher ♦ Six  profi3.es  of  organizational  climate  ware  identi- 
fied by  Halpin  and  Croft  through  the  use  of  theOrganizational  Climate 
Description  Questionnaire*  These  climates  ranged  from  open  through 
autonomous,  controlled,  familiar,  paternal  and  closed*  Three  addi- 
tional parameters, authenticity  (openness  of  behavior),  satisfaction 
(goals  and  social  needs  accomplishment),  and  leadership  initiation 
(the  3/,oitude  within  which  leadership  acts  may  be  initiated  by  status 
leaders  and  group  members),  were  also  identified*  The  prototypes 
set  up  for  each  climate  included  descriptions  of  teaoher  and  prin- 
cipal behavior s,  relating  the  characteristics  of  the  group  (disengage- 
ment, hindrance,  esprit,  intimacy)  to  the  behavior  of  the  leader 
(aloofness,  production  emphasis,  thrust,  consideration).  Biis  care- 
fully documented  research  study  has  provided  a model  for  educational 
researchers,  since  every  step  of  the  study  was  carefully  reported* 
.Although  Halpin  himself  found  no  consistent  relationship  between 
organizational  climate  and  teacher  effectiveness,  more  data  are  need- 
ad  to  provide  a basis  for  further  predictive  studies*  (326) 
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Physical  plant  and  facilities » 

A large  number  of  stated  relations  have  been  both  claimed  and 
found  to  exist  between  physical  environmental  variables  and  their 
psychological  effects  on  human  beings*  Few  research  studies  seem  to 
exist,  however,  relating  physical  plant  variables  to  pupil  outcomes 
in  the  school*  Architects  have  been  able  to  manipulate  and  control 
such  variables  as  temperature  and  humidity  control,  and  have  reduced 
distances  and  congestion  by  designing  schools  with  centrally  located 

facilities* 

Evaluative  studies  of  the  effect  of  these  variables  on  pupil 
behavior,  however,  do  not  appear  to  be  available*  die  may  assume  that 
research  showing  the  effeote  or  environmental  variables  (such  as 
light,  color,  form)  on  the  psychology  of  humans  (such  as  mood,  fatigue, 
informality)  may  be  generalized  to  children*  Some  formal  and  informal 
observations  indicate  that  instruction  may  be  facilitated  by  control- 
ling the  environment.  Simulation  of  nature  in  a city  school,  for 
example,  could  expose  urban  children  to  experiences  they  could  not 
have  otherwise.  Carpeting  on  the  floors  seems  to  reduce  the  noise 
level,  and,  to  some  degree,  the  discipline  problems  in  the  classroom* 
Soft,  warm  colors  in  the  library  seem  to  produce  relaxed  peaoefuloess, 
whereas  bright  colors  in  the  gym  may  stimulate  high  activity  levels* 

With  the  development  of  technology,  the  teacher* e role  may 
be  modified*  She  may  obtain  instant  films,  music,  programmed  materials, 
by  operating  a control  panel  or  by  contacting  a central  control  tech- 


nician* 


Given  the  above  possibilities,  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
physical  plant  variables  need  to  be  integrated  into  the  general  syn- 
thesis of  all  available  data,  and  should  occupy  an  important  plaoe  in 
the  final  theorization  o 


Within  the  past  twenty-five  years,  the  concept  of  the  role 
of  the  teacher  and  the  research  related  to  teaoherehip  hae  undergone 


considerable  change.  There  has  been  a deoidad  shift  in  the  litera- 
ture from  the  description  of  the  teaoher  as  a tranwitter  of  knowledge 
to  the  image  of  the  teacher  as  a diagnostician,  guide,  and  an  interac- 
tive participant  in  the  educative  process.  As  the  objectives  of  edu- 
cation have  been  expanded  to  encompass  nob  only  the  pupil's  academic 
achievement  but  cognitive  growth,  social-effictiveness,  self-direction 


and  attitudinal  changes,  the  role  of  the  teacher  hae  taken  on  new 


dimensions. 

The  majority  of  the  studies  analyzed  in  this  project  provided 
ue  with  cause  and  effsot  relations*  The  others  were  essentially  oar- 
relational  studies  rendering  group  results  not  necessarily  generaliz- 
able  to  a particular  teacher  in  a particular  situation*  Although  cur 
primary  concern  was  to  gather  data  directly  related  to  the  six  nupil 
outcomes,  a cocprhan&ive  program  yielding  extensive  correlational  data 
such  as  Ryans8  study, lhaohar  Characteristics  (involving  more  than 
6,000  teachers,  1,700  schools  and  approximately  liSQ  school  systems) 


o 


merited  careful  consideration# 

Therefore,  at  the  dose  of  one  year,  provided  with  the  raw 
data  gathered  ft:  on  numerous  studies  and  with  the  six  pupil  outcomes, 
the  data  related  to  the  teacher  system  were  organized  into  the  follow- 
ing categories  of  variables: 

I#  Teacher  demographic  characteristics  such  as 
age,  sex#  and  marital  status 
II#  Teacher  training#  knowledge * skills#  and  ex- 
perience such  as  pro -service  training,  recency 
of  college  training,  type  of  college  attended, 
inservice  training,  professional  knowledge 
and  skills,  interest  in  subject  matter,  num- 
ber of  years  of  teaching  experience,  grade 
level,  and  subject  specialization 
III#  Teaoher  personality  traits  displayed  in  the 
classroom*  and  attitudes  whioh  included  warm, 
businesslike,  stimulating,  turbulent,  fearful, 
and  oritical  behaviors*  and  attitudes  toward 
pupils,  teaohers,  administrators  and  educa- 

* » * %% 

tional  viewpoints 

IV « Teaoher  role  functions  and  classroom  behaviors, 
such  as  the  teacher* s pattern  of  influence  or 
mode  of  presentation,  the  specific  teaching 


methods,  the  teacher* s selection^  specifics* 
ticn,  and  evaluation  of  goals  set  for  pupil*  s 
and  the  teacher* s disciplinary  aotions 


Utilizing  the  attainment  of  the  six  pupil  outcomes  as  the 
criterion,  the  categories  of  variables  were  ordered  to  terms  of  the 
significant  dlreot  inpaot  they  had  upon  these  outcomes.  Variable 
category  I V,  Teaoher  role  functions  and  classroom  behaviors,  was 
clearly  the  most  significant,  followed  by  variable  category  HI, 

Teacher  personality  traits  displayed  to  the  classroom  and  attitudes, 
then  by  variable  category  IX,  Teaoher  training,  knowledge,  skills 
and  experience,  and  finally  by  variableoategory  I,  Teaoher  damographio 
characteristics.  It  should  be  re-eraphasizad  that  the  order  was  a 
function  of  the  direot  impact  on  the  pupil  outcomes. 

States  at  presentation.  The  numerous  studies  on  teaching 
modes,  approaches,  influence,  and  style  fell  into  two  rajor  sub- 
oategories,  directive  modes  and  nondirective  modes. 

The  directive  modes  encompassed  autooratio,  highly  oon« 
trolling,  direct,  dominative,  teacher -o entered,  directive,  and  leo« 
turtog  approaches.  The  nondirective  modes  included  democratic, 
loosely-controlling,  indirect,  integrative,  learner-centered,  respon- 
sive, discursive,  and  laissez-faire  approaches. 

Earlier  research  revolved  around  the  merit  of  two  contras- 
ting modes,  a particular  mode  and  its  antithetical  mode, and  contributed 
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significant  data  which  was  utilized;  however,  the  more  recent  studies 
provide  a more  realistic  view  of  teaching  style*  This  research  viewed 
the  teacher  not  as  consistently  operating  at  the  extremes  such  as  auto- 
cratic versus  democratic,  but  along  a continuum*  For  example,  observ- 
ing teacher  behavior  in  terms  of  the  rosponsive-directiv  e scale  or  the 
indirect-direct  ratio,  (I/D  ratio),  was  far  more  in  keeping  with  actual 
behavior#  The  data  clearly  indicated  that  a nondirective  mode  such 
as  the  Flander*s  indirect  mode  or  Miller^  responsive  mode  would  best 
promote  the  six  p’ipil  outcomes#  When  pupils  were  instructed  by  a 
teacher  who  had  a high  I/D  ratio  (indirect-direct),  utilizing  indirect 
influence  a greater  percentage  of  the  time,  the  pupils  demonstrated 
increased  achievement  in  knowledge,  tool  skills,  and  cognitive  growth; 
increased  self-direction;  greater  social-emotional  adjustment;  and 
positive  attitudinal  sets  toward  schooling# 

The  combined  data  related  to  the  direct  modes  showed  generally 
negative  results#  (373*37l**375*393*l*O3*l*Oh,UO5,l*06,l*O7 ,1*08, 1*09, 1|10, 1<11* 
iil2,l*2l*,l*28,l*29,l*l*2,l*50,l*5l*l*97*l*v/8)  However,  certain  types  of  child- 
ren need,  desire*  and  profit  from  directive  instruction#  The  majority 
of  st  idies  reviewed  dealt  with  ’'average11  children#  What  may  have  ap- 
peared initially  to  be  an  unimportant  finding  proved  to  be  of  value 
here,  for  the  data  indicated  that  with  dependent-prone  children  the 
direct  approach  increased  dependence,  and  with  apathetic  children  more 
apathy  was  generated#  (1*1*2)  What  was  most  significant  was  that  the 
teacher  with  the  high  I/D  ratio  met  the  needs  of  all  types  of  children# 


i 


Classroom  obbarvations  reinforced  the  finding  that  the  high  I/D  teacher 
was  flexible  and  modifiable*  Although  she  was  indirect  a large  percen- 
tage of  the  time*  she  was  able  to  become  direct  as  needed*  The  low  I/D 
teacher,  who  was  direct  most  of  the  time,  was  unable  to  become  indirect* 
It  appears  that  the  more  indirect  mode  meets  the  needs  of  all  types  of 
children  and  best  promotes  the  attainments  of  our  objectives*  (1*02, 
liO$,  4O6, 1*09,  dll,  I|12 ) 

Additional  data  indicated  that  the  high  I/D  teacher  engaged 
in  a greater  degree  of  teacher -pupil  planning,  obtained  more  informa- 
tion  about  her  pupils,  acquired  increased  knowledge  of  subject  matter, 
and  spent  far  less  time  disciplining  her  class*  (U0$,2*06) 

Data  relative  to  another  group  of  modes  were  equally  signi- 
ficant* For  purposes  of  convenience  these  modes  were  labeled  cognitive 
modes*  They  are  characterized  by  teacher  behavior  structured  to  pro- 
mote pupils1  use  of  cognitive  functions  resulting  in  cognitive  growth, 
increased  self-concept,  and  more  positive  attitudes  towards  education. 

0»$7,itf6,ltf7) 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the  cognitive  structures 
wero  essential  components  of  many  of  the  indirect  modes  reviewed,  and 
that  the  climate  provided  by  indirect  instruction  fostered  cognitive 
growth  of  the  pupils  as  well  as  the  teachers*  (U62)  Faced  with  these 
data,  one  questions  at  this  point  if  the  intelligence  of  the  teacher 
would  prove  to  be  a significant  factor  in  fostering  a specific  mods  of 
presentation*  Contrary  to  what  might  be  assumed,  the  data  indicate 
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that  the  I.Q.  of  the  teacher  had  only  a slight  effect  on  her  node  of 
presentation.  (1*21*,  1*71)  However,  when  a comparison  was  made  between, 
high  school  and  elementary  teaohers,  the  I.Q.  of  the  teacher  proved  to 
be  more  significant  at  the  secondary  level.  (1*71) 

Not  related  specifically  to  any  one  mode  of  presentation,  but 
meriting  consideration,  was  the  finding  that  generally  when  the  same 
teacher  taught  homogeneous  classes  oi  pupils,  one  olass  of  "low11  ability 
and  one  of  “average”,  or  one  of  "high”  and  one  of  “average",  the 
teachers's  pattern  of  classroom  verbal  behavior  was  the  same.  (1*61*) 

This  finding  is  significant  not  only  in  that  it  points  up  the  need  to 
create  an  awareness  for  differential  instruction  to  accompany  ability- 
grouping, but  also  that  the  teacher's  mode  of  presentation,  whether 
directive,  nondirective,  or  cognitive,  should  provide  for  differential 
instruction. 

In  summarizing  the  data  relative  to  mode  of  presentation,  it 
appears  that  both  the  indirect  and  cognitive  modes  best  promote  the  six 
pupil  outcomes,  that  the  I.Q.  of  the  teacher  has  a slight  effect  upon 
the  teaching  mode  utilized,  and  that  differential  instruction  is  an 
essential  component  of  any  mode. 

Teaching  methods.  At  this  point  data  related  to  teacher 
methods  merits  our  attention.  Teaching  methods  are  the  specific 
approaches  utilized  by  a teacher  for  the  purpose  of  instruction. 

They  are  differentiated  from  mode  of  presentation*  the  teacher's 


pattern  of  influence  in  that  the  mode  of  presentation  designates  the 
octal  pattern  of  teacher  behaviors  rather  than  specific  instructional 
acts.  Therefore,  under  the  classification  of  teaching  methods,  we  have 
included  the  lecture,  the  discussion,  the  project  method,  the  recita- 
tion method,  the  method  of  teaching  critical  thinking,  the  demonstra- 
tion method,  the  self-discovery  method,  the  self -selection  method, 
and  the  multi-method  approach.  The  results  oi  the  research  in  this 
area  have  failed  to  favor  any  particular  method. 

Evaluation  of  the  lecture  method  has  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  a comparison  with  the  discussion  method.  Findings  abstracted  from 
six*  ,n  research  studies  indicated  that,  with  respect  to  the  pupil*  s 
immediate  mastery  of  factual  information,  there  were  no  significant 
differences  between  the  lecture  method  and  discussion  method.  (2jl3) 

The  question  of  pupil  retention  of  the  material  was  seldom  investigated. 
Two  studies  which  dealt  with  this  question  found  retention  of  material 
to  be  superior  in  groups  taught  by  the  discussion  method  (963, 99h) 
while  one  study  found  no  difference.  (966) 

Proponents  of  discussion  methods  have  claimed  advantages  in 
problem  solving  and  application  of  knowledge.  There  was  little  evidenoe 
to  substantiate  these  claims  (l|13)s  however,  there  was  some  evidence 
that  pupils  in  discussion  groups  did  take  on  greater  respo^vsibility  for 

learning.  (993) 

Evaluation  of  the  project  method  (pupils  accepted  an  assign- 
ment and  were  free  to  fulfill  the  requirements  independently,  with 
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help  frm  the  teacher  when  needed)  yielded  no  significant  results  In 
terns  of  mastery  of  facts  (fal3),  although  one  study  did  report  the 
pupils  demonstrating  superior  skills  in  solving  directly-related  prob- 
lems* (98$) 

When  the  recitation  method  (characterized  by  assignment, 
study,  and  report)  was  compared  with  other  methods;  there  was  little 
evidence  to  support  this  method  or  any  of  the  others  as  a general 
teaching  method*  (1|13) 

An  examination  of  methods  to  teach  critical  think:  yielded 

positive  results,  in  that  pupils  who  had  been  taught  the  principles 
of  logic  and  experimentation  and  their  use  showed  greater  gai^  in 
measures  of  critical  thinking  than  the  control  group,  with  no  impair- 
ment in  mastery  of  course  content*  (988)  In  this  case  what  merits 
further  study  is  whether  these  pupils  will  transfer  these  skills 
beyond  the  paper  and  penoil  test  situation* 

Resear  oh  concerning  the  demonstration  method  yielded  little* 
General  statements  were  made  to  the  effect  that  pupils  learn  by  imita- 
tion and  are  capable  of  learning  by  observing  demonstrations*  (1|13) 
There  was  no  research  evidenoe  that  intellectual  skills  have  been 
learned  by  this  process* 

Data  in  regard  to  the  se?f -discovery  method  disclosed  that 
students  who  received  ‘too  help"  from  the  teacher  developed  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  problems;  however,  those  students  who  received  teaoher 
assistance  upon  request  were  superior  in  applying  the  discovered  rules 


to  new  problems*  (969) 

An  analysis  of  the  results  of  research  relating  to  the  ’•self* 
selection”  method*  although  limited  to  but  one  study*  merits  attention* 
In  this  method  the  teaoher  was  to  ’’guarantee  that  every  classroom  sit- 
uation or  its  immediate  surroundings  would  have  tasks  which  were  in- 
teresting in  terms  of  intrinsic  content  and  which  would  oover  a range 
of  difficulty  as  great  as  the  variability”  of  the  pupils*  The  data 
indicated  V yb* on  the  whole*  the  children  were  sound  in  their  judg- 
ments of  their  own  abilities*  Academic  gains  were  also  somewhat 
better  than  under  the  procedure  maintained  in  previous  years.  (991) 

Research  reported  in  relation  to  the  multi-method  approach* 
in  which  the  teacher  utilized  many  methods  and  instructional  media  in 
one  instructional  period,  disclosed  that  pupils  demonstrated  growth  in 
reading  skills,  cognition  and  motor  skills.  (62h* 629*630, 6h3,6*>7,69l*, 
696, 90S) 

On  the  whole,  the  over-all  data  cn  teaching  methods  appears 
to  indicate  that  to  date  no  one  teaching  method  may  be  designated  as 
markedly  superior  to  any  other*  (1*13) 

Teaoher  *s  selection*  specification*  and  evaluation  of _pupil 
goals*  By  and  large,  educators  stated  that  when  teachers  select  goals 
that  are  congruent  with  the  needs  of  their  pupils,  specify  these  goals 
with  clarity  in  terms  of  the  pupils’  terminal  behaviors,  and  utilize 
these  goals  to  construct  their  evaluative  instruments,  a climate 


conducive  to  learning  is  developed#  (373*WU*1|05*U06) 


Goal  selection*  In  the  process  of  goal  selection,  research 
pointed  out  that  when  a teacher  was  provided  with  knowledge  of  the 
I*Q*  range  of  the  clasB  she  demonstrated  a differentiation  of  opera- 
tional cognitive  goals  for  the  pupils*  The  "low"  pupils  were  assigns 
goals  limited  to  knowledge,  comprehension,  and  application;  while  the 
"average"  or  "high"  pupils  were  assigned  additional  cognitive  goals 
such  as  analysis,  synthesis,  and  evaluation*  (U6U)  There  was  no 
significant  evidence  to  support  this  type  of  goal  allocation  based 
upon  the  I*Q*  range  of  a class*  No  one  to  date  has  demonstrated  that 
children  who  obtain  low  soores  on  intelligence  tests  are  incapable  of 
analysis,  synthesis,  and  evaluation  and  should  be  restricted  to  recall 
of  knowledge,  comprehension,  and  application* 

Goal  specification*  It  appears  that  the  specification  of 
goals  with  clarity  assists  in  many  endeavors*  Therefore,  it  was  not 
surprising  to  find  that  when  teachers  provided  pupils  with  clear  goals 
the  pupils  demonstrated  increased  academic  achievement,  work  involve- 
ment, interest,  and  self -direction*  (373#k0l*,Ii0$,l406) 

When  attention  was  focused  upon  the  combination  of  the  in- 
direct mode  with  goal  clarification,  the  research  indicated  a further 
increase  in  pupil  knowledge,  tod  skills,  and  self -direction*  When 
the  direct  mode  was  substituted,  pupil  dependence  increased*  (W$,&)6) 
The  factor  of  pupil  valence  toward  the  goals  established  by 
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the  teacher  was  found  to  be  significant.  Pupils  with  positive  goal 
valances  demonstrated  increased  achievement.  (iiG5,U06)  Aa  would  be 
expected,  pupils  with  a negative  goal  valence,  whether  goal  statements 
were  clear  or  unclear,  demonstrated  negative  result!  in  terms  of 
achievement,  social-emotional  adjustments,  and  attitudes  toward 
school.  (U05,U06)  Within  the  scope  of  the  studies  reviewed,  no  data 
were  available  concerning  how  to  alter  pupil  valence. 

Evaluation  of  pupil  goals.  In  terras  of  evaluation,  teachers 
generally  stated  one  pattern  of  cognitive  goals  for  their  pupils  and 
tested  for  another  pattern  of  cognitive  goals*  (b&h)  It  wasn*t  clear 
whether  the  cause  of  the  inconsistency  was  in  the  invalidity  of  the 
tests  used  or  in  the  teachers*  own  inconsistency. 

Teacher  «s  disciplinary  actions.  The  data  gathered  in  this 
area  were  extremely  limits.  Two  studies  found  increased  self-direc- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  pupils  when  the  teacher  *s  disciplinary  actions 
were  characterized  by  clarity  and  firmness.  (li21,liU0) 


searchers  were  in  agreement  that  since  the  teaching-learning  process 
takes  place  in  a social  setting,  the  teacher* s personality  traits  had 
a notable  effect  upon  pupil  outcomes.  ihe  data  in  this  area 

confirmed  their  statement  that  the  personality  characteristics  of 


teachers  have  measurable  effects  on  the  intellectual,  social,  and 
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emotional  growth  of  the  pupils®  (U2U) 

Within  the  scope  of  the  data  gathered,  when  one  reviewed  the 
various  characteristics  explored  by  the  numercus  researchers,  teacher 
traits  were  classified  into  the  following  groups: 

Warm  behaviors  such  as  friendly,  understanding, 

encouraging,  and  supportive 
• Businesslike  bsl^viors  such  as  responsible,  sys- 
tematic, orderly,  well-planned, 
and  work-oriented 

Stimulating  behaviors  suoh  as  imaginative,  vig- 
orous, dynamic,  and  enthusiastic 

Turbulent  behaviors  such  as  impulsive  and  highly 

variable 

Fearful  behaviors  such  as  nervous,  hesitant, 

and  inconsistent 

Critioal  behaviors  such  as  disappointing  and 

punitive 

Those  studies  which  focused  upon  warm  teacher  behaviors 
clearly  indicated  that  ^npils  taught  by  warm  personLities  demonstrated 
increased  achievement  in  such  tool  skills  as  vocabulary  and  arithmetic 
(98!*),  work  involvement  and  interests,  increased  creativity,  greater 
self -direction,  more  positive  social-emotional  adjustment,  and  greater 
group  cohesions 8S  • (2*11)  Pupils  taught  by  teachers  who  engaged  in 


critical#  disapproving#  and  punitive  acts  tended  to  perform  only 
the  required  tasks#  produced  products  displaying  little  creativity# 
demonstrated  great  dependence  upon  the  teacher,  displayed  negative 
social-emotional  adjustment#  and  had  little  group  cohesiveneae.  These 
pupils  ware  critical,  aggressive#  and  punitive  in  their  actions  toward 
each  other®  (37U, 375,1*39) 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  encouraging  teacher  behavior 
(teachers  wrote  commentsbelieved  by  them  to  be  "encouraging”  on  pupils1 
papers)  promoted  greater  pupil  effort  and  improvement  in  learning® 
(Ii60#li69,992) 

One  study  reported  nonsignificant  differences  in  reading 
growth  and  problem-solving  skills  far  pupils  studied  in  relation  to 
teacher  warmth-friendliness,  teacher  verbal  emphasis,  and  teacher 
acceptance  of  pupil  autonomy®  However,  when  a comparison  was  made  to 
d\.  .ermine  the  degree  of  association  obtained  between  teacher  verbal 
emphasis  and  pupil-teacher  rapport,  it  was  found  to  be  small  and  the 
significance  of  the  relationship  between  pupil-teacher  rapport  and, 
teacher  warmth-friendliness  was  defined  more  clearly®  (1*1*7, l*5l) 

Studies  dealing  with  businesslike  teacher  behaviors  disclosed 
that  these  traits  promoted  greater  achievement#  greater  dependence, 
more  positive  social-emotional  adjustment,  and  more  positive  attitudes 
toward  schooling  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  (ii2U)  On  the  other  hand, 
pupils  taught  by  turbulent  teachers  whose  behavior  was  characterized 
by  impulsiveness  and  high  variability  demonstrated  gains  in  achievement 
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and  greater  self  "directive  behaviors*  (1*21*)  One  study  based  on  eight 
years  of  research  was  unique  in  that  the  resear ohors  viewed  the  per** 
sonalities  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  the  personalities  of  the  teachers* 

A type  of  teacher -pupil  grouping  which  might  be  classified  as  pupil- 
teacher  personality  grouping  emerged*  This  seems  to  offer  significant 
possibilities  in  pre-service  training*  Determining  the  personality 
traits  of  pupils  and  teachers,  and  placing  specific  personality  types 
of  pupils  with  specific  types  of  teachers  produced  increments  in  aca- 
demic achievement,  as  well  as  increased  social-effectiveness,  self- 
direction,  and  more  positive  attitudes  towards  schooling*  (1*21*) 

As  an  example,  when  homogeneous  groups  of  striving  pupils 
and  conforming  pupils  were  taught  by  the  salf-contolling  teaoher 
(orderly,  well-planned,  work-oriented),  the  pupils  demonstrated  the 
greatest  total  achievement.  However,  this  was  accompanied  by  little 
self-direction  and  great  dependence  on  the  teaoher*  When  the  same 
groups  were  taught  by  the  turbulent  teacher  (impulsive,  high  var in- 
ability), all  children  demonstrated  increased  achievement  and  in- 
creased self-direction.  With  the  fearful  teaoher  (nervous,  hesitant, 
inconsistent),  the  pupils  demonstrated  low  achievement,  less  positive 
social-emotional  adjustment,  and  negative  attitudes  toward  and  inter- 
est in  school.  (1*21*) 

When  the  researohers  placed  homogeneous  personality  types 
of  pupils  with  a combination  of  two  teachers  of  different  personal- 
ities, turbulent  and  self -controlling,  all  pupils  demonstrated  increased 
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achievement  in  knowledge  and  tool  skills*  (b2U) 

Noteworthy  at  this  point  is  the  effect  of  teacher -pupil 
personality  grouping  upon  teachers*  When  teachers  were  placed  with 
children  whose  personality  type  differed  greatly  form  their  own,  they 
tended  to  change  their  classroom  behaviors  to  conform  to  the  pupils* 
personalities*  The  exception  was  the  fearful  teacher  who  did  not  react 

to  the  children*  s personality  traits  at  all*  (bZh) 

Che  eignifioanfc  finding  proved  to  gain  added  significance 
when  it  was  viewed  in  relation  to  data  obtained  from  a correlational 
study.  It  was  found  that  the  teacher’s  emotional  adjustment  and 
stability  affected  his  rapport  with  pupils:  the  greater  his  emo- 
tional stability,  the  greater  was  his  sooial-effeotiveness  with 
pupils.  (bkl,hn)  Ihe  correlational  evidence  stated  that  teachers 
-who  displayed  warm  behaviors  and/or  stimulating  behaviors  exhibited 
superior  emotional  adjustment  and  stability,  while  those  who  were 
businesslike  scored  low  on  emotional  adjustment  and  stability.  3h 
addition  it  was  found  that  teachers  who  participate  in  leisure 
time  activities  are  likely  to  establish  superior  rapport  with  their 

pupils* 

Additional  data  correlated  with  the  factor  of  emotional 
stability  merit  consideration.  The  teacher's  creative  ability  vas 
related  to  hie  emotional  stability  in  the  classroom.  Teachers  vho 
soored  high  in  creative  ability  tended  to  demonstrate  a greater  dis- 
play of  positive  and  negative  emotions  related  to  their  pupils  in 
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the  classroom,  (391) 

Teachers1  high  ratings  of  their  own  performance  were  corre- 
lated with  personality  traits  such  as  warm,  responsible,  stimulating 
classroom  behaviors,  permissive  child-centered  educational  viewpoints, 
and  positive  attitudes  toward  the  entire  school  staff*  On  the  other 
hand,  supervisors1  high  ratings  of  teachers  were  positively  corre- 
lated with  the  teachers1  traditional,  academic-centered  viewpoints, 
and  positive  attitudes  toward  the  school  staff*  (1*71) 

Furthermore,  the  teachers1  out-of -school  activities  and 
childhood  and  adolescent  experiences  were  correlated  with  their 
classroom  behaviors*  (1*71)  For  example,  teaohers  whose  childhood 
and  adolescent  experience  included  playing  sohool  and  taking  care  of 
young  children  scored  high  in  terras  of  warm  and  stimulating  class- 
room behaviors;  teachers  who  participated  in  religious  activities 
such  as  teaching  Sunday  school  or1  working  with  the  church  in  some 
capacity  demonstrated  a high  degree  of  warm,  friendly,  understanding 
classroom  behaviors*  (1*71) 

Teacher  attitudes a Variable  category  III,  in  addition  to 
teacher  personality  traits  displayed  in  the  classroom,  also  includ- 
ed teacher  attitudes*  It  was  assumed  that  the  attitudes  a teacher 
held  toward  pupils,  teachers,  administrators,  and  education  would 
influence  his  classroom  behaviors* 

The  data  indicated  that  teacher  attitudes  had  a direct 
effeot  upon  pupil  outcomes.  It  was  found  that  pupils  whose  teachers 


held  positive  attitudes  toward  the  student  body*  the  teachers*  the 
administrators,  and  classroom  practices,  in  general,  demonstrated 
greater  acadamic  achievement,  positive  sooial-emotional  adjustment 
and  positive  attitudes  toward  and  interest  in  schooling*  (i*02,U0U) 

Numerous  studies  disclosed  that  teacher  attitudes  toward 
pupils,  colleagues,  administrators,  and  classroom  practices  were 
correlated  with  demographic  traits  such  as  age,  sex,  marital  status, 
childhood  and  adolescent  experiences,  out-of -school  activities  and 
interests,  college  training,  teaching  experience,  and  ratings  by 
self  and  supervisors*  (itfl)  For  example,  teachers  under  30  held 
permissive,  child-centered  educational  viewpoints,  while  older 
teachers  were  found  to  be  traditional  and  academic -centered.  Male 
teachers,  in  general,  held  more  positive  attitudes  toward  pupils. 

Married  teachers  held  more  permissive,  child-centered  viewpoints 
and  were  pupil-oriented.  Teachers  whose  childhood  and  adolescent 
experiences  involved  supervising  younger  children  were  positive  in 

their  attitudes  toward  pupils.  (Ml) 

Teacher  training  within  the  past  four  years  was  correlated 

with  positive  attitudes  toward  pupils  and  the  entire  staff,  as  well 
as  permissive,  ohild-oentered  educational  viewpoints.  Attendance 
at  a large  university  was  correlated  with  permissive  child-centered 

viewpoints.  (Ml) 

3h  regard  to  teaching  experience,  the  lower  the  grade  level 
the  more  traditional  and  academic -centered  were  the  teacher  *s  viewpoints. 
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The  teachers  high  self-ratings  were  positively  correlated  with 
their  positive  attitudes  toward  the  entire  staff  and  their  permis- 
sive- child-centered  viewpoints,  while  their  supervisors 1 high 
ratings  were  correlated  not  only  with  positive  attitudes  towards 
pupils  and  staff,  but  with  traditional*  academic -centered  educational 
viewpoints*  (1*71,1*72) 

3h  summary  one  might  conclude  that  the  data  verify  the 
common  assumption  that  the  teacher^  attitudes  have  direct  Impact 
upon  pupil  outcomes,  and  that  they  are  correlated  with  numerous 
other  factors*  What  is  lacking  are  data  which  would  specify  how  atti- 
tudinal  change  may  be  promoted* 

Teacher  training , knowledge,  skills  and  experiences* 

Contrary  to  what  would  be  anticipated,  variable  category  11,  teaoher 
training,  knowledge,  skills  and  experience  had  few  direct  effects 
upon  the  six  pupil  objectives*  The  only  two  factors  within  this 
category  which  directly  affected  pupil  outcomes  were  the  teacher *s 
inservice  training  and  the  teacher fs  interest  in  subject  matter* 

The  teaoher1 8 training,  knowledge,  and  skills  obtained  in  inservice 
courses  led  to  increased  growth  in  terms  of  all  of  the  six  pupil 
outcomes  (1*62);  while  the  teacher* s interest  in  subject  matter 
positively  affected  the  pupil*  s academic  achievement  in  knowledge 
and  tool  skills*  (1*21*) 


Pre-service  training*  Teacher  training  and  knowledge 


acquired  during  the  preparatory  years  in  college,  whether  in  the 
general  field  of  education  and  in  speoific  content  areas,  had  no 
significant  effect  upon  the  pupils*  academic  achievement.  (1|2U, 

U71)  The  number  of  years  spent  in  teacher  training  in  college  had 
no  effect  upon  teachers*  personality  traits  displayed  in  the  class- 
room. (lj2U,i*7l)  The  recency  of  college  training  did  affect  the 
teacher *s  personality  traits:  for  example,  teachers  who  had  taken 
college  courses  within  the  past  four  years  demonstrated  warm,  respon- 
sible, businesslike  behaviors.  (h71,U72)  In  addition,  recency  of 
training  was  correlated  with  positive  attitudes  toward  pupils, 
teachers,  administrators,  and  child-centered  educational  viewpoints. 
(U71,U72)  Another  factor  influencing  teacher  attitudes  and  person- 
ality traits  was  the  type  of  college  the  teacher  attended.  Attend- 
ance at  a large  university  rather  than  a small  college  was  correlated 
with  permissive,  child-centered  educational  viewpoints  and  stimu- 
lating classroom  behavior.  (U71,U72) 

^-servicejteaining.  3h  addition  to  promoting  growth  in 
terms  of  the  six  pupil  outcomes,  inservice  training  had  a profound 
effect  upon  the  teacher.  It  was  found  that  when  teachers  received 
inservice  training  which  emphasized  a learner -centered  climate  or 
indirect  influence,  there  was  an  increased  use  of  cognitive  pro- 
cesses, increased  knowledge  of  subject  matter,  more  positive 
attitudes  toward  pupils,  and  greater  receptivity  to  ourriculum 


Innovations  on  the  part  of  the  teachers*  (U62) 

Knowledge  and  skills*  With  regard  to  the  teacher  *8  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  measured  in  one  oase  by  the  National  Teacher 
Examination  and  in  another  by  the  Teacher  Education  Examination, 
the  evidence  found  is  subject  to  question*  One  researoher  found 
that  the  teacher's  professional  knowledge  had  only  a slight  effect 
upon  his  classroom  behavior*  defined  as  his  ability  to  solve  teach- 
ing problems*  (1*01,1*02)  Another  group  of  researoher s found  no 
significant  relation  between  the  teaoher's  scares  on  the  Teacher 
Education  Examination  and  any  kind  of  growth  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils*  (1*2 i;)  However,  this  group  claimed  that  had  they  included 
a sizeable  number  of  teachers  who  had  no  professional  training* 

The  Teacher  Education  Examination  might  have  shown  a difference  be- 
tween the  progress  of  pupils  of  such  teaohers  and  the  progress  of 
pupils  taught  by  trained  teachers.  They  stated  "Our  experiment  did 
show  that  whatever  effects  the  teacher's  knowledge  might  have  had 
were  completely  masked  by  the  effects  of  the  teaoher's  personality* M 
0*21*) 

Concerning  teaoher's  skills  the  data  were  extremely  limited* 
It  was  found  that  the  teacher's  high  ideational  fluency,  as  measured 
by  a score  on  a test  of  divergent  thinking,  was  positively  corre- 
lated with  the  supervisor's  ratings  of  the  teaoher*  (1*37) 

Experience*  grade  level  and  subject  specialization*  Although 
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the  number  of  years  of  teaching  experience  had  no  direct  effect 
upon  pupil  outcomes*  it  was  correlated  with  the  teacher's  emotional 
adjustment  and  stability*  his  educational  viewpoints  and  his  person- 
ality traits#  The  data  indicated  that  teaohors  with  less  than  five 
years1  experience  were  emotionally  stable  and  permissive#  Those 
who  had  more  than  five  years1  experience  demonstrated  warm*  respon- 
sible* stimulating  behavior*  while  those  with  ten  years'  experience 
demonstrated  traditional*  academic -centered  educational  viewpoints* 
rather  than  permissive*  child-centered  viewpoints#  (Mfl) 

3h  regard  to  grade  level#  it  was  interesting  to  nota  when 
comparing  elementary  teachers  and  secondary  teachers  that  elementary 
teachers  demonstrated  permissive^  child-centered  viewpoints  while 
secondary  teaohors  are  traditional  and  academic-centered#  Elementary 
teachers  also  demonstrated  greater  emotional  adjustment  and  stability 
and  participated  in  more  leisure  time  and  professional  activities# 
(U71) 

Concerning  subject  specialization  the  data  gathered  did 
not  indicate  whether  subjeot  specialization  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  at  the  elementary  level  did  or  did  not  promote  pupils' 
academic  achievement#  The  evidence  correlated  subjeot  specializa- 
tion with  the  teacher's  mode  of  presentation*  his  personality 
traits*  and  his  educational  viewpoints#  For  example,  science  and 
math  teachers  used  more  direct  modes*  were  more  traditional  in  their 
educational  viewpoints*  and  were  more  nervous  and  critical;  while 


teaohers  of  the  humanities  used  indirect  modes*  held  child-centered 
viewpoints*  and  were  warm  and  relaxed.  (li71*b79»ljBO)  At  this  point* 
provided  with  correlations*  one  can  only  speculate  whether  individuals 
with  specific  attitudes  and  personality  traits  tend  to  seleot  a spe- 
cific area  of  specialisation*  or  whether  the  aot  of  specialising  in 
a particular  content  area  promotes  or  enhances  oertain  attitudes  and 
personality  traits* 

Teacher  demographic  characteristics.  Variable  category  1* 
teacher  demographic  characteristics  such  as  age*  sex  and  marital 
status*  proved  to  be  least  significant  in  that  these  traits  had  no 
demonstrated  effeot  on  the  pupil  cbjeotives.  The  data  consisted 
entirely  of  correlates  derived  from  five  studies*  with  the  bulk  from 
one  study.  The  extent  to  which  these  group  results  may  be  applied  to 
teachers  in  general  or  to  any  particular  group  of  teachers*  is  a 
Amotion  of  the  similarity  between  the  teachers  studied  and  the  group 
in  question  at  any  particular  time. 

In  terms  of  the  teacher1  s age*  the  data  indicated  that 
teachers  under  thirty  demonstrated  low  verbal  skills  and  permissive* 
ohild-c entered  educational  viewpoints*  while  those  between  thirty  and 
thirty-nine  Were  warm*  responsible  and  businesslike  in  the  classroom. 
Teachers  between  forty  and  fifty  manifested  h4gh  stimulating  behavior* 
but  poor  emotional  adjustment.  At  fifty-flv  * teachers  scored  low  in 
terms  of  warm*  stimulating  olassroom  behavior*  and  their  emotional 
stability  declined.  (ltfl,U72) 
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Kale  teachers  at  both  elementary  and  secondary  levels  were 

superior  to  female  teachers  in  terms  of  emotional  adjustment  and 

stability,  and  held  more  positive  attitudes  toward  pupils,  but  were 

less  responsible  than  their  female  counterparts.  Female  teachers 

demonstrated  greater  verbal  skills  and  participated  in  many  more 

leisure  time  activities.  (1»71,U72) 

It  appeared  that  married  teaohers  were  superior  in  that  they 

displayed  greater  emotional  adjustment  and  stability,  were  more 
positive  in  their  attitudes  toward  pupils,  held  more  permissive  and 
ohild-centered  viewpoints,  were  involved  in  more  leisure  time 
activities  and  interests,  and  demonstrated  high  degrees  of  warm, 
responsible  and  stimulating  classroom  behaviors.  (U71,i»72) 

Curriculum  • 

Are  data  summarized  herein  represents  the  result  of  a cross 
seeUonal  analyse  of  the  literature  and  materials  of  elementary 
sohod  curriculum.  Requiring  clearly  defined  statements  of  opera- 
tioos  and  objectives  has  had  the  effect  of  reducing  this  phase  of 

tha  resear oh  to  a more  feasible  endeavor. 

This  parameter  haa  taken  its  greatest  toll  on  the  analysis 

of  textbooks.  In  many  oases,  the  investigators  were  unable  to 
•Mont/ify  operational  definitions  of  the  independent  variables 
posited  by  the  authors  of  the  materials.  Banco,  the  abstracted 
relatione  refleot  the  bases  underlying  the  ourrioular  materials, 
tha  synovial  arrangements,  and  the  executor  of  instruction. 
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Even  though  in  the  summary  these  are  dealt  with  as  mutually  exclusive 
categories*  in  any  given  set  of  materials  they  often  played  a part 
without  being  separately  specified. 

Theoretical  underpinnings  of  ourrioulum  content  and 
structure . Although  researchers  have  paid  considerable  tribute  to  the 
need  for  projects  and  studies  based  on  a theoretical  framework  of 
learning*  the  concern  has  not  yet  manifested  an  equivalent  output. 

An  inspection  of  many  current  textbook  materials  revealed  that  the 
method  of  presenting  the  information  to  the  student  rarely  reflects 
the  philosophical  or  psychological  basis  it  is  purported  to  uphold. 
There  are  however,  several  notable  current  trends  which  stand  as 
exceptions. 

Costive  Theory.  The  most  significant  set  of  data  in  the 
area  of  theories  of  learning  concerned  the  classroom  use  of  cognitive 
structures.  The  findings  indicated  that  a wide  spread  of  pupil  out- 
comes may  be  achieved  by  structuring  content  for  analysis*  associa- 
tion* classification*  and  other  singular  as  well  as  combination 
processes.  The  teacher *s  structuring  and  pupil* s us3  of  cognitive 
functions  has  proved  particularly  effective  as  a means  for  acquir- 
ing and  retaining  faotual  knowledge*  improving  attitudes*  broaden- 
ing interests*  and  developing  self-direction*  as  well  as  inor easing 
cognitive  functioning.  The  largest  number  of  relations  indicated 
this  technique  to  be  useful  in  acquiring  tool  skills.  (521*531>5W* 
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576,601,602, 603, 60U, 608, 621, 622,623,626, 632.636, 614»,61iS,650,653, 
65U, 657, 672.67U, 677, 688, 695, 696, 702, 712,717, 720, 725, 726, 732, 756, 

757, 758, 760, 776, 792, 825, 845, 8U6, 851, 853, 856, 860,862, 868,088, 889, 

917 ,92U, 928, 937,939). 

Iho  recent  influx  of  infomation  concerning  children's 


styles  and  levels  of  cognitive  functioning  has  provided  curriculum 
specialists  with  a fruitful  source  for  developing  their  programs. 
Although  names,  shapes,  and  colors  changed,  a.large  portion  of  the 
mathematics  materials  produced  for  classroom  use  and  li«ked  with  cog 


nition  were  based  on  the  cuisenaire  principle.  Similarly  in  science, 
considerable  e^hasis  seamed  to  be  placed  on  the  children's  use  of 
manipulative  materials  and  the  processing  of  information  received  from 
this  involvement.  "Science-A-Process  Approach"  from  the  American 


Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  (756),  units  from  the 
Elementary  Science  Study  (764-768)  and  the  Science  Curriculum 

Improvement  Study  (771-774),  are  examples  of  this  stance. 

The  works  of  Covington,  Crutchfield,  and  Davies  in  the 

"Productive  Thinking  Program"  (860),  Cunningham  and  Torrance  in 
"Imagi/craft"  (861),  Myers  and  Torrance  in  the  (Jinn  Series  on 
Creativity  (863-865),  and  Gordon's  "Synectioa"  are  exasplea  of 
materials  designed  to  develop  children's  cognitive  ability  through 


increased  emphasis  on  ideational  fluency  and  the  use  of  metaphors 
As  significant  as  these  materials  may  be,  the  research 
clearly  points  to  the  teacher's  open  structure  as  a co-requisite 


to  the  U86  of  all  of  these  materials,  and  the  fact  that  the  materials 
in  and  of  themselves  only  facilitate  the  pupil  *8  cognitive 
functioning.  The  teacher *s  role  in  using  these  materials  is  dis- 
cussed more  fully  in  the  summary  of  teacher  classroom  behaviors. 

Operant  conditioning.  Curricula  which  utilised  the  princi- 
ples of  operant  conditioning  suggested  some  significant  conclusions. 

3h  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  research  dealing  with  the 
modes  and  rates  of  information  input,  Travers  (952)  cited  these 
generalizations: 

1.  The  efficiency  of  learning  decreases  as 
the  amount  of  relevant  information  input 
increases;  that  is,  those  inputs  which  are 
pertinent  to  the  central  topic  to  be  learned 
tend  to  overload  the  memory  and  thereby 
interfere  with  the  rate  of  learning. 

2.  Relevant  information  input  requiring  the 
simultaneous  use  of  more  than  one  sensory 
modality  interferes  with  learning. 

3.  As  the  amount  of  inputs  not  pertinent 

to  the  topic  to  be  learned  increases,  the 
rate  and  extent  of  learning  decrease. 

Although  crisiderable  and  rigorous  research  has  been  ap- 
plied to  studying  the  effects  of  giving  the  learner  knowledge  of 
results,  general  disagreement  as  to  the  specific  nature  of  this 
feedback  still  exists.  This  problem  appears  to  stem  from  the  over- 
generalizat-*  of  results  made  from  laboratory  studies 


involving  subjects  with  demographic  characteristics  not  indigenous 
to  the  group  to  which  the  material  is  subsequently  applied.  Data 
collected  from  adult  learners  or  sub-human  subjects,  for  example, 
could  not  necessarily  be  generalized  to  young  children,  (876) 

The  specific  characteristics  of  feedback  central  to  this 

controversy  were: 

1.  Delay  in  supplying  information  concerning  the 
correctness  of  response.  The  trend  seems  to 
accept  that  the  greater  the  delay,  the  slower 
the  learning;  conversely,  the  more  immediate 
thj  knowledge  of  results,  the  faster  the  learn- 
ing, The  latter  statement  is  one  based  princi- 
pally on  laboratory  studies. 

2.  Amount  of  information  concerning  the  correctness 
of  response.  Data  here  shows  favor  for  supply- 
ing as  much  information  as  possible  tfdle  pay- 
ing heed  to  the  d&la  concerning  relevant  inform- 
ational input  , 

3.  Frequency  of  feedback.  Admitting  to  the  exist- 
ence of  seme  unknown  optimal  frequency  and  tim- 
ing, it  is  generally  felt  that  the  more  fre- 
quent the  feedback,  the  more  efficient  the 
learning. 

Time  and  practice  variables  in  curriculum  implementation. 
Caving  children  additional  time  and  repetition  with  subject-re- 
lated activities  has  resulted  in  the  anticipated  increases  in 
knowledge  and  tool  skills.  The  circular  relationship  that  prac- 
ticing with  processes  will  lead  to  increased  ability  with  pro- 
cesses has  been  cited  in  several  sources,  particularly  in  science 
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curriculum  projects.  (521, 51*5, 585, 6ll*,6l5, 629, 61*2, 61*5,678, 

726, 796, 81iU, 850, 852, 856, 857,875,903,91*2) 

The  data  quite  specifically  indicated  that,  regardless 
of  the  kinds  of  materials  or  methods  used,  increasing  the  time 
spent  on  a task  yields  more  learning.  No  data  relating  time  and 
plateaus  of  learning  was  uncovered. 

Curricular  sequence.  The  presentation  of  subject  matter 
which  has  been  arranged  in  a specified  sequence,  such  as  single 
to  complex  or  concrete  to  abstract,  was  reported  to  produce  an 
increase  in  factual  knowledge,  too  skills,  and  self-direction 
on  the  park  of  the  pupils.  (591,595,601*, 605,625,632, 676, 682, 
683,701,716,731,757) 

Statements  identifying  the  specific  stages  of  a logical 
or  psychological  sequence  were  rare  and  were  often  noted  as  areas 
which  need  more  extensive  research.  Furthermore,  when  the  se- 
quential duplications  were  discussed,  they  did  not  represent 
systematic  research  on  the  part  of  the  curriculum  developers. 

Principle  sources  of  instruction.  Studies  and  projects 
which  have  utilized  programmed  instruction  with  machines,  texts, 
computer-based  instruction,  films,  T.V.,  tapes,  and  other  such 
materials,  pointed  to  a general  increase  in  mastery  of  knowledge, 
tool  skills,  and  cognition.  (5l6>51|0,51*2, 51*5, 572, 579, 590, 591, 

598, 601, 602, 601*, 608, 615,628, 61^0, 61*7, 660,661*, 665, 670, 688, 691, 
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696,702,708,716,726, 759,772,82U,81ilj,8t5, 856,859,871,873, 875, 
876,882,887,888,895,903)  However,  in  most  of  these  eases  one 
could  not  determine  whether  the  increase  in  pupil  outcomes  was, 
in  fact,  due  exclusively  to  the  utilization  of  these  materials 
and  equipment. 

The  use  of  programmed  instructional  materials  has  pro- 
vided a base  upon  which  many  of  the  principles  of  operant  condi- 
tioning and  reinforcement  have  been  confirmed.  Ihe  practice  of 
breaking  down  information  into  small  bits  and  presenting  them  to 
students  along  with  knowledge  of  results  has  received  widespread 
acceptance  in  the  schools,  as  well  as  serving  as  a focus  for  much 
research.  Of  chief  importance  to  the  structure  of  programmed 
materials  was  the  size  of  step.  It  seemed  that  the  smaller  the 
bits  into  which  the  information  is  broken,  the  more  efficient  was 
the  learning.  The  trend  toward  the  use  of  machines  over  programmed 
texts  may  be  due  to  their  increased  production,  availability,  and 
novelty  rather  than  their  efficiency.  (8S0,881i,888,889) 

The  advent  of  the  computer  as  an  instructional  device 
has  provided  the  educational  community  with  still  another  source 
of  information  on  the  principles  of  reinforcement  and  operant 
conditioning.  In  its  relatively  short  lifetime,  computer-assisted 
instruction  (CAI)  has  become  an  effective  mode  of  instruction. 
(580,581,582) 

To  date,  CAI  has  undergone  limited  research . The  extent 
to  which  this  study  has  uncovered  data,  the  following  appeared  to 
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be  significant: 


1.  Used  for  drill  and  practice,  CAI  can  provide 
repetition  at  a difficulty  level  commensurate 
with  the  competence  of  the  individual  student* 
Furthermore,  CAI  can  respond,  by  contingent 
programming,  at  a more  efficient  rate  that  can 
other  modes  of  operations*  (873,®72*,876,878,880) 


2.  As  a tutorial  mode,  CAI  produces  comparable  achieve- 
ment with  higher  efficiency,  with  regard  to  the 
saving  of  instructional  times,  than  other  instruc- 
tional procedures*  (872,92*2) 

3*  As  a testing  device,  it  has  been  stated  that 
CAI  can  provide  an  pptimun  level  of  difficulty 
and  coverage  of  test  items*  (No  research  has 
been  found  to  support  this.)  (92*2,92*5) 


In  general,  the  use  of  audio-visual  materials  such  as 


films,  filmstrips,  T.V*  tapes,  and  records  have  proven  to  be  an 
effective  supplement  to  other  modes  of  instruction  or  in  combina- 


tions. There  appeared  to  be  no  definitive  research  which  upheld 


the  efficacy  of  one  mode  over  another* 

It  would  seem  that  utilizing  combinations  of  materials 
and  methods  would  have  the  effect  of  a multi-method  approach,  in 
which  the  presentation  of  information  would  have  a higher  proba- 
bility of  coinciding  with  the  learner*  s modal  preference.  Also, 
through  the  multi-method  approach  the  time  spent  by  individual 
children  in  direct  exposure  to  the  information  might  increase. 
(875,880,881,893,897,898)  Research  in  the  context  of  educational 
television  (E.T.V.)  suggested  that  more  learning  can  occur  when 
combinations  of  classroom  and  home  activities  such  as  programmed 
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Instruction  and  tapes  are  used  in  conjunction  with  the  television 
presentation.  (Hainan  and  Johnson*  1963)  (90b) 
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Bather  detailed  eaanariee  of  findings  were  reported  in  the 
^mediately  preceding  section.  The  next  task  for  the  project  staff 
was  to  synthesise  these  findings  into  an  integrated  theoretical 
spate*  comprised  of  a series  of  eopiricaUy-derived  propositions. 

Table  1 represents  an  attenpt  to  bring  together  all  the 


data,  The  variables  listed  along  the  top  are  the  "independent"  var- 
iables, and  those  listed  along  the  side  are  the  "dependent"  wiables. 
In  eadj  cell  the  nosier  and  type  of  relations  between  the  two  var- 
iables are  reported.  It  will  be  noted  that  a very  large  portion  of 


these  were  correlations  rather  than  cause-and- effect  relations. 

tihile  the  content  of  these  relations  cannot  be  specified 


in  Table  1,  this  type  of  suanaxy  serves  two  siain  purposes.*-  First* 
it  reveals  to  the  eye  where  research  evidence  has  been  concentrated 
and  where  it  has  been  sparse  or  seemingly  non-existent.  Second,  it 
leads  to  the  next  step  which  is  the  interrelation  of  broad  categories 
rather  than  single  variables.  (See  Table  1 on  the  following  page.) 

It  mty  be  noted  in  Table  1 that  teacher  variables  have  been 
related  less  frequently  to  pupil  outcomes  than  to  other  teacher  var- 
iables. Similarly  no  adniniatrator  variable  is  directly  related  to 
rT-n  outcomes.  Instead,  research  seems  to  be  concentrated  in  re- 


*For  the  specifics  concerning  the  content  of  the  relations, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  aunmaries  in  the  preceding  section  and 
to  Appendix  A* 
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Ifttrlng  administrator  variables  to  other  administrator  variables* 

Another  general  finding  is  the  amount  of  eapty  space  which 
represents  no  research  studies  in  some  areas*  For  example*  except 
for  one  correlation  found  between  the  intellectual  functioning  of 
children  and  the  teacher’s  evaluative  practices,  the  effect  of  pupil 
variables  on  educational  practice  appears  not  to  have  been  studied  to 
axy  significant  degree*  Admittedly*  the  current  project  and  Table  1 
represent  a limited  review  of  research  related  to  school  practice* 

One  might  safely  posit,  however,  that  if  a wide  sailing  of  studies 
yielded  no  data  concerning  such  an  effect,  one  of  the  most  inportant 
variables,  namely  the  effect  of  pupils  on  educational  practice,  may 
have  been  largely  neglected* 

Similarly,  no  studies  were  found  concerning  the  effect  of 
curricula  on  teachers,  administrators,  and  school  organization* 

Could  this  mean  that  curricular  programs  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
the  way  schools  are  constructed  and  administered  and  how  instruction 
is  conducted? 

It  would  seem  that  the  two  main  factors,  namely,  what  pupils 
bring  with  them  and  the  nature  of  the  curricula,  should  partially  de- 
termine school  organization,  the  means  and  methods  of  instruction, 
and  should  effect  some  changes  in  teacher  and  administrator  variables* 
let  these  do  not  appear  to  have  received  much  consideration  in  educ- 
ational research  and  practice* 

One  of  the  consultants  to  the  project  re-emphasized  Coleman’s 
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report  that  the  pupil  variables  which  initially  existed  when  the 
pupils  came  to  school  accounted  for  85  per  cent  of  the  variance  in 
pupil  outcomes  after  attending  school.  Only  15  per  cent  of  the  total 
variance  could  be  accounted  for  by  what  took  place  in  the  school. 

In  view  of  the  gaps  observable  in  Table  1,  such  a finding  does  not 
seem  surprising. 

A further  attempt  to  abstract  general  statements  of  re- 
lations from  the  data  is  reflected  in  Diagram  2,  the  Taxonomic  Model 
of  Educational  Practices  Based  on  Bapirical  Evidence.  This  diagram 
specifies  the  broad  categories  which  have  emerged  from  the  study 
and  shows  their  relationship  to  the  pupil  outcomes.  See  page  80a. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  this  organization  is  purely  a 
representation  of  the  empirical  evidence.  It  Is  quite  incomplete 
and  inadequate  both  for  the  purpose  of  inductive  theory  construction 
and  for  satisfying  the  philosophical  and  social  values  regarding 
education.  The  lack  of  interplay  among  the  educational  variables 
which  affect  pupil  outcomes  is  very  clear  in  Diagram  2.  Each  broad 
category,  with  the  exception  of  administrator  and  commmily,  affects 
pupil  outcomes.  However,  no  evidence  is  apparent  concerning  the 
combined  effect  of  two  or  more  categories  when  they  act  on  the  pipil. 

Bapirical  evidence  obtained  in  this  project  has  been  in- 
sufficient to  warrant  valid  theory  construction.  In  order  for  the 
theory  to  be  developed  to  be  as  comprehensive  as  was  intended  in  the 
r*,  ject,  the  evidence  should  meet  several  criteria.  First,  it  should 
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cover  the  domain.  These  findings,  diffuse  though  they  may  be, 
represent  too  many  gaps  to  meet  this  criterion.  Second,  it  should 
be  heuristic.  Yet,  the  relation a among  the  broad  categories  pre- 
sented in  Diagram  2 are  quite  sterile.  Third,  it  should  be  re- 
proTwible  with  consistency.  Even  though  no  formal  evaluations 
were  made  of  the  verifiability  of  results  obtained  in  any  study, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  an  uncomfortably  large  nunfoer  of 
cases  contradictory  relations  have  been  reported.  Furthermore,  many 
of  the  relations  utilized  were  stated  or  claimed  rather  than  found 
to  exist. 

Clearly,  the  evidence  collected  in  the  project  does  not 
meet  any  of  the  criteria  to  enable  the  inductive  construction  of  a 
theory  from  it.  Therefore,  no  empirical  propositions  could  be 
drawn  from  the  data,  especially  none  that  would  interrelate  the  var- 
iables of  school  practice  and  consider  their  combined  interactive 
effect  on  pupil  outcomes. 
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SHIFT  FROM  THE  INDUCTIVE  TO  THE  DEDUCTIVE  APPROACH 


In  a sense,  the  project  could  have  ended  when  it  was 
concluded  that  the  empirical  inductive  approach  to  developing  a 
network  of  relations  was  impossible.  It  seemed  to  the  project  staff, 
however,  that  despite  its  limitations,  the  amount  of  data  collected 
must  have  some  theoretical  implications . Although  the  evidence 
as  summarized  in  the  Taxonomic  Model  (Diagram  2)  was  sterile  and 
nonheuristic,  it  was  felt  that  a shift  from  the  inductive  to  the 
deductive  approach  in  theory  building  might  produce  a taxonomy, 
or  taxonomies,  which  could  still  serve  the  theoretical  objectives 
of  the  project.  This  shift  meant  that  empirical  propositiot  j 
could  not  be  stated  inductively,  but  that  some  basis  could  be  for- 
mulated which  would  lead  to  the  statement  of  hypothetical  propo- 
sitions. 

In  this  shift  to  the  deductive  approach  to  theorization, 
two  alternative  taxonomies  were  developed.  The  first  was  an 
expansion  of  the  category  system  emerging  from  the  data  as  re- 
ported in  the  Matrix  (Table  1),  and  was  called  the  Traditional 
Model  of  Educational  Practice.  This  expansion  involved  nothing 
more  than  interrelating  some  of  the  empirically-obtained  categories 
and  sub-categories  upon  which  a systems  model  was  superimposed. 

The  systems  model  helped  bring  in  the  pupil  input  variables  as 
an  additional  category.  (The  traditional  model  is  presented  in 
Diagram  3 on  the  following  page.) 
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A second  model  was  «lso  built  following  tbs  systems  model, 
but  went  beyond  tbe  category  system  suggested  by  the  empirical 
evidence.  Diagram  U presents  what  was  eventually  called  the 
Operations  Model  for  Educational  Practice.  (See  the  following 
page  for  Diagram  U.)  Even  though  the  operations  model  is  presented 
as  a cube,  it  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  meaningful  relationships 
erfst  for  every  cell  in  the  cube.  It  is  only  meant  to  point  out 
the  theoretical  possibilities  which  might  lead  to  their  logical, 
and  eventually  empirical,  determination,  m a sense,  it  may  be 
construed  as  a hypothetical  periodic  table,  understanding  that  not 

every  cell  will  yield  meaningful  relationships. 

The  project  staff  thought  the  operations  model  was  prefer- 
able to  the  traditional  model  for  the  following  reasons.  First, 
.MWvinp  the  oategory  system  from  "educators"  (teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators) to  "operations"  opened  the  door  to  considering  a 
variety  of  factors  as  instructional  sources.  For  example,  com- 
puters, curricular  materials,  peers,  a variety  of  professionals  or 
para-professionals,  environmental  stimuli,  or  the  pupil  himself  could 
conceivably  perform  some  part  of  the  instructional  function.  The 
operations  model  concentrated  not  only  on  who  or  what  would  perform 
the  instruction,  but  also  on  what  operations  might  affect  pupil 
outcomes. 

Second,  the  model  seemed  to  p6int  up  the  need  for  deter- 
nining  whether  or  not  the  operations  listed  were  in  fact  being 
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effectively  performed  in  the  schools*  For  example,  the  data 

» 

revealed  that  in  practice  adequate  diagnosis  as  an  operation  seemed 
to  be  largely  lacking*  This  second  point  is  elaborated  later  in 
the  report  since  it  was  discussed  at  great  length  at  the  work- 
conference. 

Third,  even  if  primitive,  the  operations  model  seemed 
better  organized  than  the  traditional  model.  It  pointed  out  more 
effectively  the  interrelation  of  input  variables,  operations,  and 
the  bases  for  determining  which  operations  should  be  performed  with 
which  inputs  in  order  to  lead  to  the  outcomes. 

Fourth,  the  specification,  of  the  bases  for  matching 
operations  with  inputs  clearly  brought  out  that  propositions  need 
not  be  based  on  empirical  evidence  alone.  Other  sources  of  know- 
ledge, such  as  existing  theories  in  other  disciplines,  and  intui- 
tion, could  provide  some  bases  in  the  formulation  of  hypothetical 

propositions* 

Despite  the  admitted  preference  of  the  project  staff  for 
the  operations  model,  both  models  were  brought  to  the  large  group 

of  consultants  for  review  and  consideration. 

It  wns  at  this  stage  of  development  that  the  consultants 
to  the  project  were  called  together  to  a work-conference*  The 
conference  task  was  described  as  (a)  developing  an  alternative  model 
or  on  either  of  the  two  presented,  (b)  interrelating  the 

variables  of  educational  practice,  and  (c)  formulating  hypothetical 
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propositions  about  the  optimum  school  variables  which  will  lead  to 
the  desired  outcomes  is  specific  terms* 

The  consultants  is  general  agreed  with  the  project  staff 
that  the  operations  model  was  preferable  to  the  traditional  model* 
However,  several  shortcomings  of  the  model  emerged  in  the  ensuing 
discussion*  First,  and  interestingly,  the  consultants  did  not  drop 
the  category  system  of  the  traditional  model  completely*  Much  of 
the  discussion  centered  around  the  teacher  and  her  role  as  execu- 
tor of  the  operations*  The  group  manifested  a general  apprehension 
and  unstated  reluctance  to  divorce  the  operations  from  the  teacher 
as  their  performer. 

It  is  possible  that  a different  group  of  theorizers  might 
not  have  had  this  predisposition,  and  that  the  particular  group 
involved  represented  a frame  of  reference  where  the  teacher  played 
a focal  part*  It  is  also  possible,  however,  that  a theoretical 
formulation  must  have  room  to  oonsider  the  performers  of  the  operations* 

The  latter  possibility  would  imply  a need  to  expand  the 
proposed  operations  model  to  include  a specification  of  who  and/or 
what  would  bo  best  suited  to  perform  the  operations*  Hints  at  this 
need  may  be  found  in  the  discussions  that  took  place  at  the  work- 
conference*  There  was  considerable  deliberation  about  the  use  of 
computers  as  instructional  and  diagnostic  aids*  Also,  manipulation 
of  environmental  variables  was  named  as  a means  to  expose  ohildren 
to  varying  instructional  stimuli  which  might  bring  about  self- 
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direction.  Self-direction  further  implied  that  pupils  could  instruct 
themselves  or  each  other.  In  actuality,  the  model  was  expanded  later 
to  include  a fourth  dimension,  the  performers  of  operations. 

While  some  of  the  deliberations  at  the  conference  seemed  to 
constitute  attempts  to  circumvent  the  shortcomings  of  the  model, 
others  involved  ma^or  points  derived  directly  from  the  model. 

Since  these  points  later  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  by* 
pothetical  propositions,  they  are  listed  here  in  some  detail. 

1.  pupils  come  to  school  with  initial  differences  in 
potential  ability  and  in  past  experience.  The  aocurate  and  precise 
determination  of  the  type  and  amount  of  ability  and  experience  unique 
to  each  individual  is  an  essential  operation  to  be  performed  by 

the  school. 

2.  From  an  operational  viewpoint,  achieving  pupil  out- 
comes may  best  be  defined  as  producing  increments  in  pupil  behaviors 
starting  with  their  initial  baseline  and  moving  toward  the  desired 
outcomes.  The  size  and  direction  of  these  increments  must  be  deter- 
mined for  each  individual  idiographically  rather  than  nomothetically 
at  regular  intervals.  This  assessment  of  the  process  of  education 
is  an  important  function  of  the  school. 

3.  In  order  to  produce  the  desired  increments,  a number 
of  operations  need  to  be  performed  with  both  pupil  inputs  and  other 
inputs  presented  in  the  operations  model.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
operations  in  producing  the  increments  must  be  determined  en$>irical3y 
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by  the  schools* 

lu  If  there  are  critical  developmental  periods  after  which 
pupil  inputs  can,  at  best,  be  altered  by  the  expenditure  of  a dis- 
proportionately large  amount  of  time  and  effort,  the  school  may  need 
to  concentrate  on  producing  prerequisite  behaviors  before  the  cri- 
tical period  is  ended*  Hence,  the  critical  periods  suggested  in  the 
psychological  literature  need  to  be  tested  in  the  schools* 

5*  The  interaction  of  pupil  input  variables  with  one 
another  and  with  other  variables,  such  as  curricular  methods  and 
materials,  may  produce  differential  increments  for  different  indi- 
viduals* For  instance,  the  nature  of  the  interaction  between  the 
affective  and  cognitive  domains  needs  full  specification*  Not  only 
should  schools  be  involved  in  such  a specification,  but  they  should 
conduct  continuing  evaluation  of  changes  in  these  interactions* 

When  a school  is  not  equipped  to  perform  this  function,  it  should 
receive  assistance  from  outside  agencies  and  other  professions* 

6*  The  school  needs  to  structure  and  control  the  environ- 
ment and  then  permit  the  pupil  to  make  his  own  selections  from  al- 
ternatives presented  to  him*  This  was  seen  as  having  some  desirable 
consequences*  First,  it  might  help  attain  self-direction  as  a pupil 
outcome*  Second,  where  the  bases  are  unavailable  for  matching  pupil 
inputs  with  other  inputs  children's  behavior  might  provide  empiri- 
cal cues  which  can  then  be  systematically  tested*  Third,  the  com- 
bination of  external  structuring  of  the  environment  and  the  child's 
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internal  structuring  which  leads  him  to  make  his  selections  was  seen 
as  a strong  motivating  factor  in  learning#  Several  types  of  rein- 
forcement seemed  to  be  operating  in  this  combination*  These  in- 
cluded external  reinforcement  typical  of  operant  conditioning, 
social  reinforcement  related  to  the  achievement  of  socially  ex- 
pected behaviors,  and  internal  reinforcement  which  results  from 
ability  to  manipulate  the  environment  and  from  gaining  the  knowledge 
sought* 

7#  Hierarchies  may  exist  in  (a)  the  desirability  of  out- 
comes, (b)  the  relative  importance  of  the  input  variables,  and  (c) 
the  relative  importance  of  the  operations*  Hierarchies  that  can  be 
posited  only  hypothetically  now,  must  be  tested  empirically  through 
research* 

The  last  point  given  above  seemed  to  be  relevant  to  deriving 
the  optimum  variables  which  might  lead  to  the  desired  pupil  outcomes* 
However,  when  the  question  of  optimums  was  raised,  the  lack  of  em- 
pirical bases  for  the  determination  of  these  optimums  weighted  rather 
heavily*  Obviously,  a theory  cannot  be  any  more  clear,  specific, 
and  precise  than  the  statements  supplied  by  the  empirical  evidence 
on  which  the  theory  is  based.  The  inadequacy  of  the  euqpirical  evi- 
dence obtained  in  this  study  has  already  been  discussed.  Conse- 
quently, it  became  clear  that  the  probabilities  to  be  attached  to 
the  educational  variables  specifying  their  likelihood  to  produce 
desired  outcomes  could  not  be  determined  from  empirical  data* 
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The  question  of  logical  probability  versus  empirical  pro- 
bability merits  some  consideration  here*  The  prediction*  "the  pro- 
bability of  rain  tomorrow  is  .30,"  cannot  be  empirically  verified, 
but  is  based  on  logical  probability.  For,  it  will  either  rain  to- 
morrow, or  it  will  not.  Hence,  the  empirical  probability  of  rain  to- 
morrow is  either  one  or  zero.  let  the  prediction  of  30  per  cent  pro- 
bability  of  rain  is  based  on  the  relative  frequency  with  which  some 
factors  observed  in  the  past  have  been  associated  with  the  occurence 
of  rain.  Before  meteorology  was  so  well  developed  as  it  is  currently, 
(and  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  as  any  unfortunate  believer 
in  the  weatherman  knows)  the  predictions  were  doubtless  based  on 
broad  correlative  associations  rather  than  precise  evidence  of  cause- 
and-effect.  Consequently,  they  lacked  accuracy  in  approximating  the 

necessary  logical  probabilities. 

The  analogy  between  meteorological  and  educational  forecast 

is  clear.  At  this  stage  of  theoretical  development  the  predictions 
made  by  the  hypothetical  propositions  to  be  stated  will  necessarily 
reflect  logical  probabilities.  These  in  turn  will  be  based  on  crude 
evidence,  theories  in  other  disciplines,  personal  experiences  of  the 
participants  in  theorizing,  and  the  intuition  of  forward-looking 
educators. 
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THE  FINAL  THEORY  AND  TWO  HYPOTHETICAL  PROPOSITIONS 

DERIVED  FROM  IT 

After  the  general  conference  ended,  the  task  was  to  resyn- 
thesize all  the  pc  “hits  suggested  at  the  conference*  The  final  theorj 
and  the  propositions  derived  from  it  are  described  below.  Effort  is 
made  in  the  subsequent  narrative  to  give  due  credit  to  individuals 
of  groups  contributing  to  specific  formulations*  However,  the  prin- 
cipal investigator  must  assume  responsibility  for  interpreting  these 
contributions* 

Assumptions  underlying  the  final  theory,* 

Seven  assumptions  underlie  all  of  the  following 
theoretical  and  hypothetical  formulations* 

1*  The  propositions  derived  from  the  theory 
must  not  contradict  available  data  even  though 
these  were  found  to  be  inadequate* 

2*  Education  is  broadly  defined  as  modifying 
behavior,  and  need  not  be  limited  to  school 
alone* 

3*  Behavior  can  be  modified  in  the  sohools* 

U*  Aspeots  of  behavior  to  be  modified  by 
schools  are  included  in  the  six  categories 
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of  pupil  outcomes  that  were  employed  in  this 
project. 

j>.  Individual  differences  exist  among  child- 
ren both  with  respect  to  the  status  at  which 
they  initially  come  to  school,  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  rate  and  style  with  which  their 
behaviors  can  be  modified  in  the  school. 

6.  Any  system  which  is  to  modify  bahavior 
must,  itself,  be  continually  modifiable. 

7.  Learning  can  take  place  only  aft  or  there 
is  exposure  to  what  is  to  be  learned. 

Description  of  the  final  theory. 

The  final  theory  resembled  largely  the  operations  model 

presented  earlier.  This  early  three-dimensional  formulation  was 
modified  to  include  a fourth  one,  with  the  performers  of  the  opera- 
tions constituting  the  fourth  dimension.  Diagram  $ represents  the 
final  four-dimensional  theory.  Since  a four-dimensional  figure 
cannot  be  drawn  on  paper,  one  dimension  is  placed  outside  of  the 
cube,  but  should  be  construed  to  be  related  with  each  of  the  other 
three  dimensions.  (See  the  following  page  for  the  Modified  Opera- 
tions Model  for  Educational  Practice,  Diagram  5.) 

According  to  the  theory,  changes  which  are  produced  in 
pupils1  initial  behaviors  mid  wh:  ch  correspond  to  the  desired 
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outcomes*  become  input  variables  for  the  next  educational  operation, 

thus  creating  a feed-back  loop. 

Theoretically,  each  cell  of  the  cube  presented  in  Diagram  $ 
represents  four  coordinates:  (a)  an  input  variable  with  which  (b)  an 
operation  is  performed  by  (c)  a performer  (d)  on  the  basis  of  a theory, 
empirical  evidence,  logic,  or  intuition*  The  following  functional 
relation  is  theorized  between  the  total  cube  and  the  desired  pupil 
outcomes:  as  the  number  of  cells  involved  increases,  the  prob- 
ability of  achieving  the  desired  outcomes  also  increases*  In  other 
words,  the  pupil  outcomes  are  a direct  function  of  the  extent  to 
which  variables  in  educational  practice  are  integrated. 

The  theory  serves  several  purposes*  It  helps  identify 
variables  whose  educational  effects  can  be  systematically  tested 
in  the  field*  To  the  extent  it  systematically  described  educational 
practice  and  its  functional  relation  to  educational  outcomes,  it 
explains  the  causative  factors  in  educational  rchieveraent.  The 
functional  relation  between  educational  practice  and  outcomes  also 
serves  a predictive  function  insofar  as  hypothetical  propositions 
are  derived  from  it  giving  specific  predications.  It  is  both  a com- 
prehensive theory  and  a heuristic  one.  It  deals  with  a large  number 
of  educational  variables  rather  parsimoniously  and  generates  many 
testable  hypotheses.  Since  it  is  also  accompanied  by  a glossary 
with  operational  definitions,  it  seems  to  meet  most  of  the  criteria 
for  a useful  theory.  There  is  nothing  final  about  this  theory, 
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however*  2h  fact,  a great  deal  of  reformulation  may  be  anticipated 
resulting  from  its  empirical  test* 

Two  somewhat  overlapping  but  comprehensive  propositions 
emanated  from  the  theory#  These  comprise  several  more  specific  propo- 
sitions which  are  discussed  later  in  the  report#  The  two  prepositions 
overlap  in  the  specification  of  the  optimum  means  of  achieving  educa- 
tional objectives#  The  difference  between  them  lies  in  their  pro- 
posed hierarchies  of  outcomes# 

A recommended  hierarchy  in  the  outcome  category  reflects 
a value  system,  .social  or  educational  , which  does  not  depend  on 
scientific  evidence,  and  which  is  not  testable#  However,  the  hier- 
archy in  the  educational  practice  variables  must  first  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  theory;  next  it  must  be  tested  empirically# 

A tentative  position  is  supported,  for  purposes  of  this  project,  that 
both  hierarchies  of  outcome  categories  which  were  proposed  in  the  work- 
conference  may  be  served  equally  effectively  by  the  same  general  fac 
tors  in  educational  practice.  Hence,  the  subsequent  presentation 
describes  first  the  two  proposed  hierarchies  and  next  the  specific 
set  of  hypothetical  propositions  posited  to  best  lead  to  either  of 
the  two  hierarchies# 

First  suggested  hierarchy  of  outcomes. 

This  hierarchy  of  outcomes  was  proposed  mainly  by  Dr#  N# 

Fattu  as  part  of  the  position  paper  he  presented  at  the  work-confer- 
ence# The  hierarchical  scheme  is  given  in  Dic<p?am  6#  (See  ths 
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following  page  for  Diagram  6,  A Hierarchy  of  Outcomes  Suggested  by 
N*  Fattu*) 

Self-direction  and  self-evaluation  were  presented  as  the 
ultimate  goal?  of  education*  Immediately  under  this  category  three 
categories  of  pupil  outcomes  were  proposed?  cognitive,  affective, 
and  physical*  The  relationship  between  the  three  domains,  however, 
and  the  ultimate  objective  of  self-direction  were  not  specified* 

Initially,  three  dimensions  corresponding  to  Bloom* 8 
taxonomy  were  distinguished  for  the  cognitive  domains  knowledge, 
comprehension,  and  application*  It  was  noted  that  this  meaning  of 
"cognitive"  differed  somewhat  from  the  meaning  assigned  to  it  through- 
out this  project*  This  difference  seemed  to  emanate  from  the  contrast 
between  cognitive  domain  and  cognitive  functioning*  Cognitive  func- 
tioning in  this  project  was  defined  by  a number  of  mental  processes 
manifest  in  the  pupil's  behavior*  These  processes  which  could  in- 
clude recall,  recognition,  and  retention,  had  no  referents  in  know- 
ledge content*  The  elments  of  the  cognitive  domain  (knowledge,  com- 
prehension, and  application)  seem  to  include  both  some  mental  processes 
gjjQ  their  knowledge  content  referents*  This  dichotomy  was  represented 
then  by  breaking  the  cognitive  domain  into  two  categories:  that  of 
knowledge  including  processes  of  recall,  recognition,  and  retention 
which  need  to  be  content-bounds  and  that  of  mental  processes  which 
need  not  be  content-  and  knowledge  bound* 

The  third  level  in  Dr*  Fattu* s hierarchy  was  labeled 
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prerequisites  to  knowledge.  This  comprised  tool -skills,  perception, 
and  learning  how  to  learn.  All  of  these  were  stated  to  lead  to 
the  cognitive  domain.  1 'Learning  how  to  learn*1  also  seemed  to  be 
a prerequisite  to  self-direction  and  self-evaluation. 

No  prerequisites  to  the  affective  and  physical  domains  were 
specified.  From  one  point  of  view,  the  affective  and  physical 
domains  could  be,  and  have  been,  considered  prerequisites  to 
learning.  Cto  the  other  hand,  that  learning;  takes  place  in  these 
domains  is  also  well-established.  Many  studies  have  reported 
changes  in  attitudes  and  interests  as  a result  of  exposure  and 
learning.  Certainly  the  learning  of  self-concepts,  of  socially 
and  emotionally  adjustive  mechanisms,  of  deriving  satisfaction 
from  a multitude  of  events,  has  not  been  studied  adequately, 
at  least  not  in  the  schools.  In  the  physical  domain,  the 
current  research  activity  to  determine  the  possible  dietary  causes 
of  cognitive  functioning  has  not  yet  produced  evidence  that  can 
be  utilized  in  the  schools.  These  limitations  in  empirical 
evidence  are  relevant  not  only  to  Dr.  Fattu*s  formulation  but  to 
the  affective  and  physical  outcome  categories  in  general. 

Second  suggested  hierarchy  of  outcomes. 

Two  groups, independently  of  each  other , suggested  placing 
primary  emphasis  on  cognitive  outcomes.  Two  members  of  the  project 
staff,  Mrs.  M.  Gerhard  and  Mrs.  A.  Stasiewski  composed  the  first 
group.  Some  of  the  participants  who  were  charged  with  formulating 
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a proposition  composed  the  second  group*  They  were  Dp*  H*  Hughes* 

Miss  M.  Martus,  M.  W.  McCoy,  Dr.  R.  Travers,  and  Dr.  N.  Wallen. 

Since  the  second  group* s formulation  was  hypothetically  limited  to  a 
population  of  average  four-year-olds  with  mixed  backgrounds  in  a 
reading  program,  some  of  the  specifications  were  unique  to  this 
situation.  However,  a sufficient  number  seemed  generally  applicable. 
For  example,  some  cognitive  pupil  behaviors  listed  were 
discriminating  objects  and  situations,  labeling,  recalling, 
narrating,  and  presenting  an  organizational  schema.  The  latter, 
concepts  of  time,  relations,  cause-and-effect,  relating,  giving 
analogies,  naming  similarities  and  differences,  asking  questions, 
grouping  and  classifying,  inferring,  and  decentering.  The  cognitive 
behaviors  referred  to  by  the  members  of  the  project  staff  were 
the  same  ones  as  those  described  earlier  in  the  report.  These 
included  such  processes  as  analysis,  synthesis,  divergent  pro- 
duction, induction,  deduction,  and  others. 

Neither  group  specified  clearly  the  relation  of  the 
cognitive  category  to  the  other  categories.  However,  the 
hierarchical  relation  among  them  is  derived  here  by  extension 
of  what  was  formulated  by  both  groups.  It  seems  that  cognitive 
functions  may  be  learned;  that  is,  behaviors  representing  the 
processes  may  be  changed,  or  new  ones  may  be  produced  as  a result 
of  educational  practices.  They  may,  however,  also  facilitate 
learning  in  all  other  areas.  For  example,  a child  who  utilizes 
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analysis  in  approaching  problems  of  social  adjustment,  may  be  more 
likely  to  learn  the  adaptive  behaviors  than  one  who  is  not  equipped 
with  the  same  cognitive  tool*  Bnphasis  given  to  the  cognitive  area 
nay  imply  almost  equal  emphasis  being  given  to  all  other  categories# 
Conversely,  to  the  extent  that  the  other  categories  contribute  to 
better  cognitive  functioning  in  children,  they  may  become  the  prereq- 
uisites for  the  cognitive  category#  This  type  of  feedback  also  cor- 
responds to  that  specified  earlier  in  the  final  theory# 

Predicted  optimum  educational  practice# 

ihe  nuoleus  of  the  proposed  optimum  means  of  achieving  the 
desired  outcomes  for  all  individuals  may  be  described  by  on6  words 
variety#  The  general  prediction  is  that  the  optimum  in  educational 
practioe  is  approached  more  olosely  ass 

1#  The  variety  of  input  variables  utilized  is  increased. 

2#  The  operations  performed  are  varied# 

3#  An  increased  variety  of  performers  are  available  and 
utilized  for  different  aspects  of  the  operation, 
li#  Alternative  bases  for  operations  are  considered  in 
combinations. 

The  proposed  design,  which  follows,  revolves  around  the 
elaboration  of  the  points  above,  and  their  integrated  functional 
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relationship  with  the  pupil  outcomes* 


increasing  the  variety  of  input  variables  to  he  utilized.  Several 
categories  of  input  variables  were  named  in  the  theoretical  presentation* 
Che  of  these*  the  pupil  inputs*  consists  of  the  experiences* 
personality*  characteristics*  attitudes*  abilities*  and  information 
which  the  child  brings  with  him  when  he  comes  to  school.  Increasing 
the  variety  of  input  variables  utilized  means  that  any  given 
operation  should  be  performed  with  as  many  input  variables  as 
possible* 

For  example*  pupil *s  personality  characteristics*  attitudes* 

©d  interests,  as  well  as  their  cognitive  abilities  and  styles* 
should  be  considered  when  pupils  are  matched  with  the  performers  of 
instruction  and  with  cultural  and  environmental  inputs*  If  the 
child  is  usually  hyper -active  and  interested  in  everything, 
cognitive  activities  should  be  structured  for  him  which  can  be 
facilitated  rather  than  hindered  by  these  physical  and  affeotive 
characteristics.  He  is  not  likely  to  learn  as  much  by  sitting 
with  a computer  for  long  periods  of  time  as  from  exposure  to 
physical  and  environmental  stimuli  which  have  been  carefully 
structured  to  perform  instruction*  He  may  need  short  but  frequent 
periods  of  rest  in  an  environment  controlled  in  color*  lighting* 

temperature*  and  furnishings* 

Another  child*  who,  in  oontrast  to  the  first*  is  slow  in 
his  movements*  concentrating  in  his  efforts*  and  who  has 


well-defined  areas  of  interest,  may  benefit  from  instruction 
provided  by  a machine,  or  a teacher,  and/or  by  materials 
concerning  his  area  of  interest.  He  may  function  best  in  an 
environment  which  has  activity-producing  bright  colors.  He  may 
not  need  long  periods  of  rest.  With  him,  rest  may  be  achieved 
by  a short  period  of  high  level  physical  activity. 

Individual  differences  in  cognitive  style  deserve 
similar  consideration.  For  example,  pupils  tfio  are  character- 
istically analytic  in  their  approach  to  problem  solving  would 
need  materials  to  produce  and  strengthen  other  approaches. 

The  above  examples  point  out  how  all  variables  need 
to  be  interrelated  and  varied  in  order  to  match  with  each  other. 
Variation  in  the  environment  is  as  important  as  increasing  the 
number  of  pupil  inputs  treated. 

Variations  in  operations  to  be  performed.  Although  the  “oper- 
ations” dimension  of  the  theory  is  far  from  being  exhaustive, 
its  composition  would  probably  be  consided  quite  novel  by  many 
schools.  It  deviates  from  the  traditional  concept  that  in- 
structing the  pupils  and  running  the  school  smoothly  are  the 
major  functions  of  a school.  Although  some  progressive  schools 
have  undertaken  curriculum  modification  and  development,  and 
others  have  administered  organizational  changes,  various  opera- 
tions performed  in  the  schools  have  generally  not  been  subjected 

to  scrutiny. 
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The  possible  existence  of  a hierarchy  among  the  opera- 
tions to  be  perforated  was  discussed  earlier.  During  the  course 
of  the  work -conference,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  diagno- 
sis is  used  broadly  to  include  the  assessment  of  pupils  in  the 
traditional  sense  and  the  assessment  of  other  input  variables 
such  as  curricula,  environmental  stimuli,  time,  and  money,  as 
well  as  the  effects  they  produce  in  combinations. 

Without  adequate  diagnosis,  there  seems  to  be  no  way 
to  determine  what  operations  need  to  be  performed  with  what  in- 
put variables.  Without  adequate  diagnosis,  most  attenpts  to 
build  new  curricula  or  rearrange  old  ones  must  end  in  futility, 
since  no  systematic  evidence  can  be  discovered  either  about 
their  appropriateness  to  any  individual  or  group  or  about  their 
affecting  any  change  in  the  pupil1  s initial  behaviors. 

Types  of  diagnosis  needed  include  the  assessment 
of: 

1.  each  pupil* s initial  level  of  cognitive,  affective, 
and  physical  development 

2.  increments  produced  in  the  pupil* s input  behaviors 
which  correspond  to  the  desired  outcomes 

3.  the  other  input  variables  (content  to  be  learned 
and  time  available)  and  their  suitability  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  increments 

lw  the  role  of  the  performers  in  producing  the  incre- 
ments of  behavioral  change 
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5.  the  necessity  for  performing  different  operations  in 
achieving  the  desired  increments 

6.  the  logical  relevance  of  the  bases  utilized  in  edu- 
cational practice  to  the  outcomes  desired* 

ait  of  the  preceding  must  be  continually  assessed  with  the  roll 
bility  and  validity  to  allow  necessary  changes  and  modifications 
needed  in  the  total  system#  Since  the  current  diagnostic  prac- 
tices in  education  have  little,  if  any, resemblance  to  what  is 
described  above,  no  polemic  is  needed  concerning  the  changes  in  the 
current  system*  It  should  suffice  to  point  out  that  any  school 
or  agency  which  undertakes  to  develop  and  reconstruct  this 
operation  to  include  points  (1)  through  (6)  would  be  anmitting 
itself  to  a very  demanding  but  absolutely  essential  task* 

Assuming  diagnosis  may  be  developed  in  a manner  congruent 
with  the  above  designation,  predictions  concerning  other  operations 
and  their  effects  may  be  derived  from  the  theory*  One  can  predict 
generally  that  for  educational  practice  to  have  maximum  effect  on 
outcomes,  as  many  operations  as  can  be  identified  must  be  per- 
formed simultaneously  in  the  schools*  Organising  variables 
structurally  to  provide  pupils  with  models  of  behavior,  matching 
input  variables  with  one  another  (such  as  amount  of  available  time 
.^th  type  of  knowledge  to  be  presented),  exposing  pupils  to  a 
variety  of  input  variables  and  performers,  guiding  them  to  be 
responsible  for  their  own  selections  and  decisions,  sequencing 
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experiences  for  pupils,  obtaining  or  producing  new  input  variables 
are  some  of  the  many  operations  which  a sohod  must  perform*  To 
the  extent  that  these  operations  may  all  be  associated  with 
"instruction, " the  achievement  of  the  outoomes  will  increase  as 
the  number  of  operations  being  simultaneously  performed  increases* 
A third  level  of  operations  includes  management;  pro** 
tection  and  maintenance;  information  storage,  retrieval,  and  dis- 
semination; which  are  facilitators  of  the  other  two  levels*  As 
these  operations  are  rendered  more  efficient  by  applying  modern 
technological  developments,  the  operations  in  the  other  two  levels 
may  be  performed  more  effectively*  For  example,  diagnosis  and 
matching  of  input  variables  may  gain  efficacy  by  the  use  of  com- 
puters in  storing  and  retrieving  the  relevant  information  needed* 

Different  performers  for  different  aspects  of  the  operation*  A 
number  of  performers  were  listed  in  the  final  theory  (See  Diagram 
f>  on  page  91a)*  This  list  differs  from  the  traditional  list  of 
administrators,  teachers,  and  professionals  who  perform  "special 
services*"  It  includes  pupils,  content  specialists  from  the  com- 
munity, parents,  para -professionals,  computers  and  other  equip- 
-snt,  materials,  and  stimuli  in  the  physical  environment,  all  all 
as  performers  of  operations*  The  theory  helps  predict  that  the 
outcomes  will  be  achieved  best  if  a variety  of  performers  assume 
responsibility  for  different  aspects  of  a given  operation*  Using 
matching  of  input  variables  may  help  elucidate  this  prediction* 
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Insofar  as  the  teacher  determines  which  pupils  will  work  with  which 
curricular  materials*  the  teacher  performs  the  matching  of  the  two. 

It  is  also  possible  for  the  pupil  to  perform  this  matching  by 
selecting  the  material  he  thinks  he  needs  from  among  a ^ructured 
set  of  materials*  In  this  instance*  the  teacher  will  have 
performed  one  aspect  of  the  operation*  the  pupil  another;  the 
teacher  will  have  matched  the  pupil(s)  with  a set  of  alternatives* 
and  the  pupil  will  have  matched  his  specific  needs  of  that  moment 
with  the  material  that  will  satisfy  them* 

Many  such  examples  can  be  sketched*  The  possible  use- 
fulness of  content  specialists  in  the  community  sharing  the 
operation  of  exposing  pupils  to  available  information*  the 
para-professional ' s tutorial  assistance  in  clarifying  some  points 
to  pupils*  the  parents1  role  in  diagnosing  and  exposing  the  child 
to  instructional  environments*  are  all  instances  of  utilizing 
as  many  performers  as  possible  in  conducting  an  operation* 

2h  all  examples,  the  important  thing  to  recognize  is 
that  each  performer  of  these  functions  can  only  execute  a part  of 
the  total  operation  needed.  Hence*  the  prediction  is  based  on  the 
logical  extension  that  their  aggregate  has  the  highest  probability 
of  performing  the  operation  in  its  entirety.  This*  In  turn*  is 
predicted  to  achieve  the  greatest  number  of  desired  changes  in 
behaviors* 
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Alternative  bases  as  determinants  of  the  operations*  Pour  bases 


for  the  operations  with  the  inputs  were  listed  in  Diagram  Us  (1) 
empirical  evidence*  (2}  existing  theories  in  other  disciplines* 

(3)  the  internal  logic  of  the  discipline*  and  (U)  intuition* 
Although  any  one  of  the  four  could  provide  a justifiable  basis  for 
an  educational  operation,  the  str  ongest  basis  is  empirical  evidence* 
the  weakest  is  intuition*  In  all  instances*  combinations  of  two 
or  more  of  these  four  bases  are  likely  to  be  much  sounder  than 
any  one  alone  because  the  combination  inplies  greater  consistency* 
Hence*  it  is  predicted  that  if  combinations  of  bases  for  educa- 
tional practice  are  utilized*  the  probability  of  the  practice 
being  the  optimum  one  will  be  increased*  This*  in  turn*  will 
increase  the  probability  of  aohi&ving  the  desired  outcomes* 
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CCNSPECTOS  AND  BffE^TICNS  FOR  SCHOOLS 

Early  in  the  project , concerted  effort  was  made  to  in* 
ductively  develop  a comprehensive  theory  of  educational  practice 
based  on  empirical  data*  The  data  were  found  to  be  inadequate 
for  such  inductive  development,  hence  the  method  of  approach  was 
shifted  from  inductive  to  deductive*  The  deductive  method,  con* 
sistent  with  the  empirical  findings  though  not  based  on  them, 
resulted  in  a general  theory  of  educational  practice. 

The  theory  serves  to  explain  the  functional  relation- 
ship between  interrelated  dimensions  of  aducational  practices, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  desired  pupil  behaviors  as  aducational 
outcomes,  on  the  other*  It  is  accompanied  by  a glossary  of 
operationally  defined  terms  (Appendix  B)  and  the  set  of  assump- 
tions listed  earlier* 

The  theory  also  serves  a predictive  function.  Hypotheti- 
cal propositions  derived  from  it  are  attempts  to  predict  the 
optimum  practices  which  have  a high  probability  of  producing 
the  desired  outcomes.  These  are  stated  as  hypotheses  that  can  be 
tested  empirically  in  the  field. 

Specification  of  ways  to  set  up  a school  was  not  a pur- 
pose of  tH  project | however,  the  theorized  interrelations  among 
the  variables  of  educational  practice  and  the  hypothetical  propo- 
sitions can  certainly  furnish  schools  with  useful  guidelines. 

In  describing  the  predictions  concerning  what  kinds  of  practices 
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may  beat  achieve  the  desired  outcomes,  effort  was  made  to  give 
exasgO.es  which  are  feasible  to  inclement  in  a school;  however, 
this  is  a theoretical  (and,  perhaps,  ideal)  formulation  which 
was  not  meant  for  any  given  school.  It  includes  major  deviations 
frflu  the  ways  schools  are  currently  constructed,  organized  and 
adodnistered.  Ctaly  a very  progressive  school  system,  ready  to 
start  an  elementary  school  without  any  preconceived  eAicational 
traditions,  would  be  capable  of  testing  a major  portion  of  the 
theory  at  once.  It  ie  more  likely  that  schools  generally  will 
adapt  some  aspects  of  this  theorized  practice,  but  will  have  to 
postpone  others  due  to  local  limitations. 

Implementation  of  the  proposed  practices  would  differ 
from  school  to  school  since  each  school  would  have  a different 
pet  of  initial  substrate  circumstances.  The  process  of  speci- 
fying the  application  of  the  theory  in  any  given  school  may  involve 
several  The  status  of  the  school  must  first  be  aba- 

sed in  relation  to  the  practices  to  be  applied.  Second,  a plan- 
ning period  and  a tooling-in  period  would  be  required  during 
which  time  the  school  would  prepare  for  is^lementation  Seas 
schools  do  not  have  behaviorally-statsd  educational  Objectives. 
These  schools  would  need  time  to  incorporate  the  Objectives  given 
in  this  study  into  their  system.  A school  say  need  to  establish 
cooperative  relations  with  outside  agencies  that  can  assist  in 
performing  some  of  the  required  operations,  such  as  diagioais. 
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A new  school  may  need  to  be  built  designed  to  fit  the  desired 
program.  Retraining  of  some  personnel  and  the  recruitment  of  others 
may  be  needed  in  order  to  perform  the  designated  operations  in 
the  prescribed  manner. 

Third,  the  school  must  develop  a mechanism  through  which 


its  practice  can  be  continually  evaluated  and 
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Hied. 


This 


necessity  is  derived  directly  trm  the  sixth  assumption  under* 
lying  the  theory  which  is  that  any  system  which  is  to  modify 
behavior  must,  itself,  be  continually  modifiable. 

It  is  certainly  hoped  that  these  theoretical  formulations 
will  be  tested  empirically,  for  only  upon  such  testing  can  the 
true  scientific  value  of  the  theory  be  determined.  The  systema- 
tic approach  reflected  in  this  theory  construction  is  only  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  transforming  education  into  a scienti- 
fic endeavor.  Its  validity  must  be  checked  empirically  in  order 
to  achieve  this  purpose  in  actuality  * Cfe  the  basis  of  the  test, 
it  must  be  modified  and,  perhaps,  reformulated. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  by  its  comprehensive  and  heuristic 
nature  this  formulation  will  stimulate  much  systematic  research. 

It  may  serve  as  the  foundation  for  producing  an  integrated  body 


of  systematically-obtained  knowledge.  The  evidence  for  the  over- 
whelming need  for  such  knowledge  is  found  in  the  results  of  the 
reviews  conducted  in  this  project. 

finally,  the  study  suggests  that  in  its  next  phase 
educational  research  might  exchange  its  dissected  and  disconnected 
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search  involving  unstated,  unpredicted,  and  nonrational  relations 
for  an  integrated  and  systematic  search  of  theory-based,  opera- 
tionally-stated relations. 


Sample  Variable  Gaz'd 


Indirect  Teacher 

The  indirect  teacher  demonstrates  the  following  behaviors: 

1.  Accepts,  clarifies  and  supports  pupils1  feelings 

2.  Praises  and  encourages 

3.  Accepts,  clarifies  and  uses  pupils1  ideas 

k*  Asks  questions  to  stimulate  pupils 1 participation  in 
decision-making 

*>•  Asks  questions  to  orient  pupils  to  school  work 
6.  Spends  a greater  percentage  of  class  time  listening 
to  pupils  rather  than  speaking. 


Students  of  more  indirect  teachers  (the  teacher  accepts,  clarifies 
and  supports  pupils 1 ideas  and  feelings;  praises  and  encourages 5 
asks  questions  to  stimulate  pupils*  participation  in  decision- 
making; asks  questions  to  orient  pupils  to  school  work;  spends  a 
greater  percentage  0?  class  time  listening  to  pupils  rather  than 
speaking)  scored  higher  on  standard  achievement  tests  in  mathe- 
matics and  social  studies  than  did  students  of  more  direct  teachers 
(the  teacher  lectures,  gives  directions,  criticizes,  and/or  justifies 
authority)  • 


V (Variable) 


Source:  £•  and  N.  Flanders 


The  Role  of  the  Teacher  in 
the  classroom,  Ann  Arbor, 


Michigan:  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Michigan,  1963  (Mimeo) 


Sample  Relation  Card 


Indirect  Teacher  Behavior 


Achievement  in  Mathematics 
and  Social  Studies 


F 

K idge) 

TS  (Tool  Skills) 
R (Relation) 


Source:  E.  Ami  don  and  N.  Flanders 


The  Role  of  the  Teacher  in 
the  Classroom,  Ann  Arbor, 


J 


STOMARI  OF  RESEARCH  FINDINGS*  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION 

Iha  following  categories  and  subcategories  have  emerged  iron  an 
analysis  of  data  on  school  organizations 

A*  Grouping  Praotices 

1*0  Number  of  Groups 

2*0  Size  of  (groups 

2*1  Small  Group 

2.2  Large  Group 

3*0  Type  of  Group 

3*1  Achievement  or  Ability 

3*2  Multi-age  Groups 

3*3  Pupil  Teams 

Individual  or  Independent  Study 

B.  Scheduling  Practices 

1.0  Block  Scheduling 

# < 

2*0  Changing  Classes 

3.0  Core  Scheduling 
U*0  Modular  Scheduling 

C.  Inetruotional  Personnel 

1.0  Teacher  Utilization  and  Assignment 

2*0  Teacher  Cooperation  in  Planning  and  Evaluation 
3*0  Number  of  Teachers 
k.O  Auxiliary  Personnel 

D«  General  Programs  (Entire  program  has  been  credited  for  an  observed. 

effect,  rather  than  attributing  tt  to  one  specific 

variable) 

% 

1*0  Dual  R?ogress  Plan 

2.0  New  fork  City's  Mure  Effective  Schools  Program 


3.0  Nongraded  frograms 
luO  Team  Teaching 


X.  Grouping  Practices 

1.0  Number  of  Groups 

Directly  Related  to  Pupil  Outcomes 

The  number  of  groups  in  which  a child 
is  placed  has  its  greatest  effect  on 
social-emotional  development*  and 
pupil  attitudes  and  interests. 

. Young  children  (grades  1 and  2) 
described  their  teachers  as  more 
punitive*  less  supportive  when 
they  met  several  teachers 

» Slow  learning  child  makes  more 
affectionate  remarks  about  home 
room  teacher  than  does  average 
or  above  average  child  1% 

• Average  and  above  average  children 
predicted  that  they  would  be 
successful  in  school  the  following 
year 

• pupils  could  name  many  more  peers  2Xp 

Not  Directly  Related 

e Teachers  knew  more  names  of  pupils  Up 

• Pupils  come  in  contact  with  greater 
number  of  adults 

2.0  Size  of  Group 

2.1  Small  Group 

Directly  Related  to  Pupil  Outcomes 

• Small  group  instructor  was 
related  to  social-emotional 
development.  Placement  in 
groups  of  5 to  12  in  number 
encourages  oral  participation  3Xg 

-3- 


SOURCE 


2 


2 

2,3 


2 

186 


2,51,319 


o 


2.1  continued 


N 


SOURCE 


Staall  groups  were  found  to  facilitate 
learning  in: 


• Knowledge 

6Xp 

91 

• Tool  Skills 

l6Xq 

UiXS 

111  "f  1 1 

la, 116,120 
128,200,201 

• Cognition 

ixF 

210,282 

Small  groups  are  usually  utilized 
for  tool  skills  (arithmetic ^reading) 
at  the  primary  level*  so  size  of 
group  is  possibly  also  a factor  in 
the  high  number  of  items  recorded 
under  Achievement-Ability  group: 

TOol  Skills 

Not  Directly  Related 

Teachers  working  with  small  groups: 

• Changed  from  lecture  to  disoussion 

2Xp 

sa 

• Knew  more  about  students1  personal 
history 

IX? 

178 

• Observed  their  students  at  work 

1XF 

226 

• Made  recommendations  re  speoial 
skills*  abilities*  needs  of  students 

1XF 

226 

2.2  large  Group 

Directly  Related  to  Pupil  Outcomes 

• Large  group  instruction  has  been 
stated  to  have  both  positive  and 
negative  effects  on  social- 
emotional  development 

3XS 

1XF 

2 

2 

• Some  self -directive  behavior  has 
also  been  attributed  to  this 
variable 

32? 

183,18^,185 

• Large  group  instruction  with  TV 
has  been  stated  to  increase  tool 
skills 

w03 

oo 

235 

• 

2*2  continued 


N 


SOURCE 


Not  Directly  Related 


large  group  instruction  has  had  its 
greatest  effect  on  the  teacher , and 
the  use  of  time,  space  and  materials* 
It  has 

• Led  to  more  efficient  use  of 


time  and  space 

% 

139,187,188 

• Led  to  more  efficient  purchase 

187 

of  materials 

3Xf 

* Eceed  some  teachers  for  planning 

186,187 

and  preparation 

32? 

9 Led  to  greater  production  and  use 

183,18Ii,185 

of  audio-visual  materials 

*1 

• Teachers  do  not  get  to  know  students' 

needs  in  large  groups 

“s 

91 

3*0  Type  of  Group 

3*1  Achievement  or  Ability  (including 
data  from  non-graded  programs  using 
differential  ability  grouping) 

Directly  Related  to  Pupil  Outcomes 

Achievement  or  ability  groups  (students 
are  placed  in  homogeneous  groups  on  ths 
basis  of  scores  on  achievement  and 
intelligence  tests)  appears  to  have  a 
significant  impact  on  the  development 
of  knowledge  and  tool  skills  for  average 
and  above  average  children* 


200 

207,282 

191 

1*3>M*#176 


Knowledge 


3*1  continued 


N 


SOURCE 


. Tool  Skills 

13Xg 

11,116,120 

101p 

128,131,11(6 

200,207,223 

282 

^hef 

191 

8Xf 

(negative) 

1(3, Id*, 176 

• Social-emotional  development 

CO 

a 

2 

7X„ 

x* 

2,11,128,21(0 

191,282 

Two  negative  effects  have  been  attributed 

to  ability  grouping: 

• The  slow  learning  child  placed  in 

low  ability  group  tends  to  remain 

in 

11*1* 

low  groups 

2% 

iS* 

CM 

lMi 

• Superior  children  (IQ  2 or  3SD 
above  the  mean)  do  not  make  the 

achievement  expected  for  their 

. 

ability 

3% 

207 

Not  Directly  Related 

• Met  with  pupil  approval 

Up 

161 

• Met  with  community  approval 

Hp 

161 

3*2  Multi-age  Grouping 


Directly  Related  to  Pupil  Outcomes 

Multi -age  grouping  (5-6-7,  6-7-8,8-9-10 
year  olds,  etc*,  in  one  class) 

• Contributes  to  acquisition  of  know- 

' ledge  2Xg  75,219 

2XF 

• Facilitates  learning  of  tool  skills  6Xp  75,219 

• Affects  social  emotional  development  l*Xg  75,219 

2xf 


3*2  continued 


cm 


N 


SOURCE 


• Encourages  self-direction  IX5 

• Improves  pupil  attitudes  toward 

school  2Xp 

Not  Directly  Related 
Multi-age  grouping 


Allowed  administrators  to  keep 
class  size  equal  regardless  of 
different  numbers  of  children 

2Xf 

at  different  age  levels 

Kept  teacher -pupil  ratio  equal 

for  all  olasses 

2Xf 

Facilitates  individualizing 

instruction 

2*8 

3*3  Pupil  Teams 

Directly  Related  to  Pupil  Outcomes 

Pupil  teams  (2  or  3 children  working 
together  without  direct  teacher  instruction) 


Had  a strong  effect  on  tool  skills* 
especially  spelling  and  arithmetic 


1|XS 

*4 


• Led  to  self-direction(self- 

evaluation)  2Xp 


Not  Directly  Related 

• Pupil  teams  for  skill  subjects 
facilitated  teacher* s organization 
of  time  2Xp 


2X9 

75 


75,219 

219 

219 


61,76 

77 

61,77 


76,77 


SOURCE 


N 


3*U  Individual  cap  Independent 
Study 

Directly  Related  to  Pupil  Outcoroes 


Individual  or  independent  study 

• Affects  pupils  acquisition  of 
knowledge 

3XS 

15? 

6Xp 

21*9,260 

• Improves  tool  skills 

5% 

157 

. 8% 

21*9,260 

• Leads  to  further  self-direction 

us 

157 

Wp 

21*9,260 

Not  Directly  Related 
Individual  or  independent  study 
* Received  community  support 

1XF 

161 

• Received  teacher  support 

ixp 

161 

Scheduling  Practices 

1*0  Block  Scheduling 

Directly  Related  to  Pupil  Outcomes 

• Block  scheduling  facilitated 
correction  of  speech  problems 

“r 

79 

• Block  scheduling  provides  for 
teacher  planning  time  during 
school  day 

XXp 

153 

2*0  Changing  Classes 

Directly  Related  to  Pupil  Outcomes 

Changing  classes  appears  to  have 
positive  effects  on 

• Social-emotional  growth 

161 

-8- 


2*0  continued 


N 


SOURCE 


• Pupils  attitudes  and  interests 

in  school  3% 

• Improved  adjustment  to  Junior 

High  School  program  lXp 

• Increased  disciplinary  problems  2Xp 

Not  Directly  Related 

• Changing  classes  met  with  coramun? 
approval 

3*0  Core  Scheduling 

Directly  Related  to  Pupil  Outcomes 

Core  scheduling  was  stated  to  affect 
pupils* 


• Knowledge  2Xg 

. Tool  skills  2Xs 

Not  Directly  Related 

Core  scheduling  facilitated  organization  lXg 

• Provided  for  more  efficient  and 

economical  use  of  materials  IXg 

• Teaohers  approved  of  core 
scheduling 


• Facilitated  in-depth  preparation 

by  teachers  IXg 

( Most  data  reported  from  core  programs 
such  as  the  Dual  Progress  Plan  was 
specifically  attributed  to  the 
achievement-ability  differential 
subgrouping  and  is  reported  in  that 
section) 


161,215 

161 

161 

161 

223 

223 

223 

223 

223 

223 


N 


SOURCE 


k.O  Modular  Scheduling: 

Directly  Related  to  Pupil  Outcomes 

Modular  scheduling  is  relatively 
unknown  in  the  elementary  school. 
As  used  in  two  middle  school 
programs  it  contributed  slightly 
to: 


• Growth  in  self -direction 

2XF 

28,273  • 

• Improved  pupil  attitudes 

2% 

28,273 

Not  Directly  Related 

Modular  scheduling  facilitated  organization 

CVJ 

28,273 

III.  Instructional  Personnel 

1.0  Teacher  Utilization  and 
Assignment 

Directly  Related  to  Pupil  Outcomes 

Teacher  utilization  and  assignment 
(including  teacher  specialization) 
was  stated  and  found  to  contribute 
to  pupil  growth  in  knowledge,  tool 
skills,  and  motor  skills  as  follows: 

• Knowledge 


• Tool  Skills 


5xs 

3XS 

% 

ns 

ixF 


2,28,126 

161,232 


2,28,126 

161,232 

161 

161 


Motor  Skills 


1*0  continued 


SOURCE 


N 


Not  Directly  Related 

Teacher  utilization  and  assignment 
(including  teacher  specialization) 
has  positive  effects  on: 


ft  Teacher  morale 

2XQ 

2XF 

28,161 

186,230 

• Professional  growth 

2XS 

2Xir 

2U7 

2l»7 

• Met  with  community  approval 

2Xf 

28,161 

2.0  Teacher  Cooperation  in  Planning  and 
Evaluation 

Directly  Related  to  Pupil  Outcomes 

Teacher  cooperation  in  planning  and 
evaluation  was  r *vbed  to  contribute  to: 

• Increased  pupil  knowledge 

2Xs 

217,276 

• Improvement  in  tool  skills 

3XS 

217,276 

Not  Directly  Related 

Teacher  cooperation  in  planning  and 
evaluation  results  in  professional 
growth  such  as: 

• Improvement  in  instructional 
techniques 

6XS 

187,230,260 

• Curriculum  improvement 

2Xg 

187,260 

• Greater  objectivity  in  evaluating 
pupils 

2Xg 

161,187 

• Increased  teacher  familiarity  with 
pupils  abilities  and  past  records 

2XS 

187,188 

JLU 


N 


SOURCE 


3*0  Number  of  Teachers 


Directly  Related  to  Pupil  Outcomes 

The  number  of  teachers  appears  to  have 
little  effect  on  pcpi**  with  the  possible 
exception  of  social  emotional  development  2Xg 

2Xf 


Hot  Directly  Related 

The  number  of  teachers  affects: 


• School  organization 

2XS 

• Teaoher  utilization 

2XF 

h.O  Auxiliary  Personnel 

Directly  Related  to  Pupil  Outcomes 

The  use  of  auxiliary  personnel  (aides* 
par apr of essionals*  sub-professionals* 
eto*)  has  begun  to  show  sows  effect  on 
pupil  growth  in: 


• Knowledge 

tx* 

><r 

CM 

• Tool  Skills 

3XS 

3XF 

It  is  anticipated  to  affect: 

• Social-emotional  development 

2XS 

• Attitudes 

2XS 

Not  Directly  Related 

The  use  of  auxiliary  personnel: 

• Frees  teachers  from  many 
clerical*  monitorial  and 
housekeeping  duties 

% 

2*l6l 

187 


126,187 

126*187 


60*1U3 

11*5 


26 

26 


1U3,186 

187*188 


i*#0  continued 


N 


SOURCE 


• Permits  time  for  planning  and 

preparation  • l*Xg 

1|XF 

• Provides  more  teacher  time  for 

direct  instruction  l*Xg 

• tfew  programs  anticipate  better 
3<ome-sohool  relationships 
particularly  when  aides  represent 
the  minority  group  and  can  serve 
as  cultural  liaison  between  school 

and  neighborhood  2Xg 


11*3,186 

187,188 

11*3,186 

187,188 


26 


IV*  General  Programs  (Specific  Variables  Not 
Indicated) 

1*0  Dual  Progress  Plan  (Variables  are  core 
and  differential  ability/achievement 
grouping,  teacher  specialization,  and 
changing  olasses,  each  of  which  has  been 
itemized* ) 

Directly  Related  to  Pupil  Outcomes 

Growth  attributed  simply  to  the  Plan 
(without  specifying  which  variable) 
include  * 


Knowledge 

3XF 

161 

2xNEF 

126 

Tool  Skills 

3Xf 

161 

2Xnef 

126 

Social-emotional  growth 

3Xf 

126 

Pupil  attitudes  and  interests 

3XF 

126 

o 

ERIC 


13. 


1.0  continued 


mm 


N 


SOURCE 


Not  Directly  Related 


The  Dual  Progress  Plan  received 


• Community  support 

• Teacher  support 

2.0  Tfoti  York  City1  a More  Effective 
Schools  Program 

Directly  Related  to  Pupil  Outcomes 

Specific  variables  are  reduced  pupil- 
teacher  ratio,  reduced  class  size, 
increased  instructional  assistance 
(in  the  form  of  an  assistant  principal 
for  each  two  grades),  increased  social 
and  health  services,  increased  suppli.es 
and  equipment. 

Increased  pupil  achievement  has  been 
attributed  to  the  entire  program: 

• Knowledge 

. Tool  Skills  SXF 


161 

161 


lliU 

lltU 


3.0  Nongraded  Programs 

Directly  Related  to  Pupil  Outcomes 

Most  of  the  effects  can  be  attributed 
to  specific  variables  listed  in  previous 
categories.  The  majority  of  studies  of 
continuous  progress  plans  reported 
significantly  higher  achievement  in* 


Tool  Skills 

36Xp  j 

1 m,n6 

Knowledge 

DOXp  1 

120,128 

Increased  social  and  emotional 
growth 

| 

! 200,282 

Positive  effects  on  pupil  attitudes 

% j 

1 

toward  school 

) 

3*0  continued 


SOURCE 


N 


Not  Direotlv  Related 

, Nongraded  programs  received 
community  and  teacher  support 
where  careful  orientation  was 
carried  on  prior  to  implemen- 
tation 

Nongraded  programs  which  have  been 
dropped  have  s 

• Lacked  community  support 

• lacked  teacher  support 

• Were  found  to  be  more  difficult 
to  administer 

• Had  had  insufficient  parent 
orientation 

• Had  had  insufficient  teacher 
preparation 

D.  Team  Teaching 


2Xi 


F 


ilXp. 

3XP 

2Xf 

2XF 

2Xf 


Directly  Related  to  Pupil  Outcomes 

In  the  many  varieties  of  the  form  of 
organizational  pattern  known  as  team 
teachings,  some  common  variables  are 
differential  grouping  (ability  and 
achievement),  variations  in  group 
size,  teacher  specialization  and 
utilization,  cooperative  planning  and 
evaluation*  Most  data  from  team  teaching 
reports  have  been  filed  under  such 
variables*  In  a few  instances,  increases 
in: 


1*1,U6 

120,128 

200,282 


Knowledge 


215 


■J*i U?1 


* ^i^£BK  - ^jarggggSBBBBBBBSB! 


3*0  continued 


. Tool  Skills 

• Sooial  emotional  development 

have  been  attributed  simply  to  team 
teaching.  These  are  reported  in  this 
section* 

Not  Directly  Related 

• Team  teaching  received 
teacher  support 


N 

% 

lXp 


2Xx 


SOURCE 

215 

215 


215 
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+3  Time  * 

♦3  Material 
+3  Use  of  AV 

♦1  Pupil 
+1  Community 

♦2  Teacher 
+2  Organization  ■ 

*2  Teacher 

+1  Community 
♦1  Teacher 

Not  Dlreci 

CO 

+3  Teacher 
-1  Teacher 

+1  Teacher 
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¥ 
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CO 
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■¥ 

CO 

7 

9 

f 

e 

« 

<2 

1 

fa 

* 

9!°? 

¥ 
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¥ 

i 

i 
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1*0  Number  of  Groups 

2*0  Size  of  Group 
Small  Group 

Large  Group 

al 

u 

s 

s 

I 

o 

• 

Ability  -Achievement  j 

(including  non -graded)  S 

So 

? 

5j 

Pupil  Teams 

Individual/ 

Independent 
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SUMMARY  OF  RESEARCH  FINDINGS:  SCHOOL  AIMNISTRATION 


In  reviewing  the  raw  data  pertaining  to  tho  administrator  and  his 
functions,  the  following  major  categories  and  sub  -cat  egori  e s have  emerged: 

A,  Group  I Traits  and  Personal  Characteristics  of  Administrators 
1*  Age 

2,  Sex 

3.  Marital  Status 

k*  Intelligence  and  Cognitive  Abilities 
5.  Personality  Traits 
6«  Interests  and  Attitudes 

B.  Group  II  Cultural  and  Background  Knowledges  Training,  Skills^ 

Experience  and  Ratings  of  Administrators 

1*  Cultural  and  Background  Knowledge 

2.  Training  in  Education 

3.  Knowledge  of  Educational  Practices  - Teaching 

k*  Knowledge  of  Educational  Practices  - Administration 

5.  Experience  in  Education  - Teaching 

6.  Experience  in  Education  - Administration 
?.  Ratings  of  Administrators  - By  Teachers 
8.  Ratings  of  Administrators  - By  Superiors 


G.  Group  III  Attitudes  Toward  and  Relationships  of  Administrators 

with  Pupils,  Teachers , Other  Administrators,  Superiors 
Education,  Community 

1,  Attitudes  and  Relationships  - Pupils 

2.  Attitudes  and  Relationships  * Teachers 

3*  Attitudes  and  Relationships  - Other  Administrators 
h • Attitudes  and  Relationships  - Superiors 
$•  Attitudes  and  Relationships  - Education 
6.  Attitudes  and  Relationships1  - Comnunity 

D.  Qroup  IV  Role  Functions  and  School  Behaviors  of  Administrators 

1,  Leadership  Role  of  Principal  - Democratic 

2.  Leadership  Role  of  Principal  - Authoritarian 
3*  Leadership  Role  of  Principal  - Paternal 

1;.  Leadership  Role  of  Principal  - Laissez-Faire 

5.  Supervisory  Role  of  Administrator 

6.  Administrative  Role  of  Principal 

7.  School  Behaviors  of  Administrator 

E.  Group  V Organizational  Climate  of  the  School 
1*  Open  Climate 

2.  Autonomous  Climate 
3*  Controlled  Climate 
ll.  Familiar  Climate 

5.  Paternal  Climate 

6.  Closed  Climate 
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N 


SOURCE 


rrtrnp.t.lv  Related  to  Pupil  Outcomes 


Traits  and  personal  characteristics 
of  administrators  (age,  sex,  marital 
status,  intelligence  and  cognitive 
abilities,  personality  factors,  and 
interests)  appear  to  have  no  direct 
effect  on  the  six  pupil  objectives: 


• Knowledge 
, Tool  Skills 


• Social-emotional 


Self-direction 
Cognitive  Development 


Attitudes  and  Interests  Toward 
School 


Not  Directly  Related  or  Correlates 


1,0  Age  of  Administrator 


1,1  The  younger  the  principal  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment,  the 
higher  his  current  scores  of 
executive  professional  leader- 
ship. 


IX 


319*320 


1.2  The  older  the  principal,  the 

lower  his  scores  of  executive  pro- 
fessional leadership. 


IX 


319,320 


1.3  There  was  no  significant  re- 
lationship found  between  the 
age  of  the  principal  and 
administrative  style  re: 


1 


Preparation  for  decision 
(the  principal  investigates 
fully  before  making 
decisions) 


1XNE 


333 
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2" 


N 


SOURCE 


1.3  continued 


• Mount  (volume)  of  work 
produced  in  completing 
tasks. 

333 

• High  organization  style 
(schedules,  specifies  times 
and  tasks) 

IXNEp 

332 

• The  organizational  climate 
of  his  school 

JJKEp 

308 

l.U 

Principals  over  50  years  of  age: 

■ 

. Had  a high  degree  of  response 
to  outsiders  (parents,  commun- 
ity members) 

2Xf 

332 

♦ Stressed  directing  the  work 
of  others 

IXp 

332 

2*0  Sex 

of  Administrator 

2.1 

There  was  no  significant  relation- 
ship found  between  the  sex  of  the 
principal  and  his  administrative 
style  re: 

• Preparation  for  decision  (in- 
vestigates fully  before  making 
decisions) 

IXNEp 

333 

. Mount  (volume)  of  work  pro- 
duced in  completing  tasks 

IXNEp 

333 

* Stress  on  organizing  work 

ffilEp 

332 

• The  organizational  climate 
of  hie  school 

1XNE_ 

F 

308 

2.2 

There  was  no  statists  ally  signi- 
ficant relationship  found  between 
the  sex  of  a principal  and  his 
score  of  executive  professional 
leadership. 

Up 

31  y, 320 

N 


SOTtCE 


2.0  continued 

2.3  Male  Principals 


• Compiled  with  suggest- 
ions of  others 

% 

332 

• Stressed  analyzing  a 
situation 

“r 

332 

2.U  Female  Principals 

• Stressed  exchanging  in- 
formation 

IXp 

332 

• Stressed  maintaining  organi- 
zational relationships 

lXj, 

332 

. Had  a high  degree  of 
response  to  outsiders 

IXp 

332 

Marital  Status  of  Administrator 

There  was  no  significant  relation- 
ship found  between  the  marital 
status  of  the  principal  and 

, The  organizational  climate 
of  his  school 

1XNEf 

308 

• His  scores  of  executive 
professional  leadership 

IXNEj, 

31i?.320 

Intelligence  and  Cognitive 
Abilities  of  "Administrator 

U.1  Principals  of  high 
intelligence: 

• Did  not  respond  to  the 
pressures  and  demands  of 
outsiders 


332 


■21 


li«l  continued 


• Did  not  stress  directing 
others 

• Had  a high  degree  of 
professional  leadership 

k»2  There  was  no  significant 
relationship  found  between 
verbal  fluenoy  and: 

• Degree  of  disoussion 
before  acting 

• Stress  on  organizing 
work 

ll*3  Principals  with  high 
verbal  fluenoy: 

• Stressed  preparation  for 
decision 

• Produced  a large  volume  of 
work  while  completing 
tasks 

• Stressed  exchanging 
information 

h*h  Principals  who  scored  high 
in  tests  of  reasoning  and 
association: 

• Stressed  preparation  for 
decision 

• Complied  with  suggestions 
of  others 

• Stressed  analyzing 
situations 


N 

SOURCE 

1XF 

332 

319,320 

lXNEp 

332 

IXNEp 

332 

ixF 

333 

1XF 

333 

ixp 

332 

1XF 

333 

1XF 

332 

332 

U.O  continued 


N 


Principals  who  learned  new 
material  quickly: 

• Stressed  preparation  for 
decision 

• Produced  a large  volume 
of  work  when  completing 
tasks 

U.6  Principals  who  were  unable  to 
learn  new  material  quickly 
stressed  giving  directions  to 
others 

h*7  Principals  who  scored  low  in 
tests  of  seeing  relationships 
stressed  maintaining  organi- 
zational relationships 


lXp 

IXp 


$.0  Personality  Traits  of  Administrators 


£.1  There  was  no  significant 
relationship  found  between 
personality  traits  (stable - 
unstable  5 secure -insecure; 
dominant-submissive;  mature - 
naive;  confident-shy;  sociable- 
sober;  practical-impractical) 
of  administrators  and 
administrative  style  re: 

• Preparation  for  dacision 

• Volume  of  work  produced 

$•2  Principals  who  were  mature  , 
confident,  sociable,  stressed: 


lXNEp 

ixF 


SOURCE 


333 


333 


332 


332 


333 

333 


332 

332 


Exchanging  information 

Discussing  rather  than  taking 
action 


■23 


$•0  continued 


IerJc 


mam 


N 


SOURCE 


5*3  Principals  who  were 
unstable  and  insecure: 


• Complied  with  suggestions 


of  others 

1XF 

332 

• Stressed  maintaining 

organizational  relationships 

“f 

332 

• Stressed  organizing  work 

% 

332 

Principals  who  were  dominant 
and  practical  stressed 
analyzing  situations 

1XF 

332 

5*5  Principals  who  were  naive, 
submissive,  and  shy 
responded  strongly  to 
pressure  from  outsiders 

“p 

332 

5.6  Principals  who  were  sober 
and  stable  stressed 
directing  the  work  of  others 

Up 

332 

6.0  Interests  and  Attitudes  of 
Administrators 


6.1  There  was  no  significant 
relationship  found  between 
the  interests  and  attitudes 
of  principals  and  the  volume 
of  work  produced  in  completing 

tasks  lXNEp  333 

6.2  Principals  who  had  interests 
like  school  superintendents 
stressed: 

• Exchanging  information  lXp  332 

• Maintaining  organizational 

relationships  lXp 


■aaii 


332 


6*0  continued 


N SOURCE 


6*3  Principals  who  had  interests 
unlike  school  superintendents! 


• Complied  with  suggestions  of 
others 

332 

• Stressed  organizing  work 

332 

• Stressed  directing  the  work 
of  others 

1XF 

332 

6.J|  Principals  who  had  interests 
like  public  administrators 
stressed: 

• Discussing  with  others 

332 

• Analyzing  situations 

“p 

332 

6*5  Principals  who  had  interests 
unlike  public  administra- 
tors: 

• Stressed  organizing  work 

uF 

332 

• Responded  to  the  pressures  of 
outsiders 

hf 

332 

6.6  Principals  who  had  interests 
like  lawyers  stressed: 

• Preparation  for  deoision 

1XP 

333 

• Exchanging  information 

Up 

332 

• Maintaining  organizational 
relationships 

332 

6.7  Principals  who  had  interests 
unlike  lawyers: 

• Responded  to  the  pressures  of 
outsiders 

332 

. Stressed  directing  the  work  of 
others 

Up 

332 

o 

ERLC 
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6*0  continued 


N SOURCE 


6*8  Principals  who  had  interests 
like  policemen: 


• Stressed  disoussing  rather  than 
acting 

“p 

332 

• Complied  with  suggestions  of 
others 

hf 

332 

• Stressed  analyzing  situations 

332 

6*9  Principals  who  had  interests 
unlike  policemen  stressed 
exchanging  information 

1XF 

332 

6*10  Principals  who  had  interests 
like  psychologists  stressed: 

• Preparation  for  decision 

uF 

333 

• Exchanging  information 

Up 

332 

6*11  Principals  who  had  interests 
unlike  psychologists  stressed 
organizing  work 

333 

Group  II.  Cultural  and  Background  Knowledge;  Training,  Skills*  Experience 
and  Ratings  of  Administrators 


Directly  Related  to  Pupil  Outoomes 

The  cultural  and  background  knowledge;  training,  skills, 
experience  and  ratings  of  administrators  appear  to  have 
no  direot  effect  upon  the  six  pupil  objectives: 

• Knowledge 

• Tool  Skills 

• Social-emotional  Development 

• Self -direction 

• Cognitive  Development 

• Attitudes  and  Interests  Toward  School 

-26— 


N 


SOURCE 


Not  Direotly  Related  or  Correlates 
1.0  Cultural  and  Background  Knowledge 

1*1  There  was  no  significant 
relationship  found  between 
the  number  of  years  of  formal 
education  of  an  administrator 


1.2 


and  the  organizational  olimate 
of  his  sohool 

lXNEp 

308 

! There  was  no  significant 
relationship  found  between 
the  administrator^  knowledge 
of  general  culture  and  his 
administrative  style  re: 

Stress  on  discussion  rather  than 
action 

lXNEp 

332 

Stress  on  organizing  work 

lXNEp 

332 

l Principals  who  achieved  high 
scores  on  tests  of  general 
culture: 

Stressed  preparation  for  decision 

ixF 

333 

Produced  a large  volume  of  work 
in  completing  tasks 

ixF 

333 

Stressed  exohanging  information 

332 

Complied  with  suggestions  of 
others 

ixF 

332 

Stressed  analyzing  situations 

332 

Did  not  respond  to  the  pressures 
of  outsiders 

1XF 

332 

Did  not  stress  directing  others 

1XF 

332 

-27« 
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1*0  continued 


N SOURCE 


l*k  There  was  no  significant 
relationship  found  between 
scores  achieved  by  a 
principal  on  tests  of 
mathematics  and  science  and 
his  administrative  style  res 


• Stress  on  discussion 

lXNEp 

332 

• Stress  on  organizing  work 

HNEp 

332 

1*5  Principals  who  achieved 
high  scores  on  tests  of 
science  and/or  mathematics  s 

• Complied  with  suggestions  of 
others 

332 

• Stressed  preparation  for 
decision(science  high) 

Up 

333 

• Produced  a large  volume  of 
work  in  completing  tasks 
(science  high) 

1% 

333 

• Stressed  analyzing  situations 

DL, 

332 

• Did  not  stress  maintaining 
organizational  relationships 

Up 

332 

• Did  not  respond  to  the  pressures 
of  outsiders 

Up 

332 

• Received  high  ratings  of  executive 
professional  leadership 

Up 

3X9,320 

2*0  Training  in  Education 

2*1  There  is  a trend  toward  a 

negative  relationship  between 
the  number  of  undergraduate 
semester  hours  training  in 
education  and  the  professional 
leadership  of  principals 

UF 

3X9,320 
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2*0  continued 


N SOURCE 


2*2  There  is  a trend  toward  a 

negative  relationship  between 
the  number  of  semester  hours  of 
training  in  education  and  the 
professional  leadership  of 
principals 

319,320 

2*3  The  greater  the  number  of 
semester  hours  preparation 
in  administration , the  lower 
the  principals1  scores  on 
professional  leadership 

lXp 

319,320 

2«b  The  quality  of  the  under- 
graduate and  the  graduate 
courses  in  education  needs 
attention 

IXs 

319,320 

3.0  Knowledge  of  Educational  Practices- 
Teaching 

3.1  There  was  no  significant 
relationship  found  between 
principals5  knowledge  of 
educational  practices  and 
administrative  style  res 

• Stress  on  discussing  before 
acting 

1XN^ 

333 

• Stress  on  organizing  work 

IXNEp 

332 

3*2  Principals  who  achieved  high 
scores  on  tests  of  educational 
practices* 

. Stressed  preparation  for  decision 

IX 

F 

333 

• Produced  a large  volume  of  work 
in  completing  tasks 

lXp 

333 

• Stressed  exchanging  information 

Uf 

332 

N 


luO  Knowledge  of  Educational  Practices- 

Adininlfltration 

k.l  There  was  no  significant 
relationship  found  between 
principals1  knowledge  of 
administrative  practices 
and  administrative  style 
res 

• Stress  on  discussing  before 

aoting  lXNEp 

» Stress  on  Organizing  work  lXNEp 

!*»2  Principals  who  achieved  high 
scores  on  tests  of  accepted 
administrative  practices: 

• Stressed  preparation  fes*  decision  IX^ 

• Produced  a large  volume  of  work 
in  completing  tasks 

• Stressed  exchanging  information 

• Did  not  respond  to  pressures 
from  outsiders 


5*0  Experience  in  Education  - Teaching 

5<,1  There  was  no  significant 
relationship  found  between 

principal1  s number  of  ye$rs 
experience  in  teaching  and 
his: 
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5,1  continued 


N 

SOURCE 

. Stress  on  preparation  for 
decision 

1 

333 

• Volume  of  work  produced 

IXNEp 

333 

, Stress  on  organizing  work 

IXNEp 

332 

, The  organizational  climate  of 
the  school 

IXNEp 

308 

. Scores  of  executive  professional 
leadership 

$XHEp 

319,320,330 

5.2  Principals  who  had  had 
15-19  years  of  experience 
in  teaching  responded  to 
pressures  from  outsiders 

Kp 

332,333 

5.3  Principals  who  had  had  20 
or  more  years  teaching 
experience  stressed  directing 
the  work  of  others 

Up 

332,333 

6,0  Experience  in  Education-Administration 

6.1  There  was  no  significant 

difference  found  between  the 
principal's  number  of  years 
experience  in  administration 
and* 


• His  scores  of  executive 

319,320,330 

professional  leadership 

2XNEfc 

• Stress  on  preparation  for  deoision 

IXNEp 

333 

• Volume  of  work  produced 

IXNEp 

333 
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6*1  continued 


N 

SOURCE 

• The  organizational  climate  of 
the  sohool 

IXNEp 

308 

6*2  Frinoipals  with  fewer  than 
five  years*  experience  in 
administration  complied  with 
the  suggestions  of  others 

3% 

332,333 

6,3  Frinoipals  with  between  6 
and  15  years*  experience 
stressed  analyzing  situations 

1XF 

332,333 

6,b  The  number  of  years  of 

educational  experience  of  a 
principal  in  his  present  school 
has  a significantly  greater 
influence  on  the  organizational 
climate  of  a small  sohool  than 
of  a medium  or  large  sized  school 

1XF 

308 

Ratings  of  Administrators 
by  Teachers 

7.1  There  was  no  significant 
relationship  found  between 
ratings  given  to  administra- 
tors by  teachers  on  their 
staffs  and: 

, Stress  on  preparation  for 
decision 

IXNEp 

333 

• Volume  of  work  produced 

IXNEp 

333 

, Degree  of  response  to  pressure 
from  outsiders 

IXNEp 

332 

7,2  High  ratings  by  teachers  were 
given  to  administrators  who 
stressed: 


7«2  continued 


H SOOBCE 


• Exchanging  information 

XXp 

332 

• Organizing  work 

1XF 

332 

• Maintaining  organizational 
relationships  (very  high 
racing) 

% 

332 

7»3  Low  ratings  by  teachers  were 
given  to  administrates  who: 

• Stressed  disoussing  before  acting 

% 

332 

• Complied  with  suggestions  of 
others 

ixF 

332 

• Stressed  analyzing  situations 

1XF 

332 

• Stressed  directing  the  work  of 
others 

lXp 

332 

Ratings  of  Administrators  by 
Superiors 

3.1  There  was  no  significant 
relationship  found  between 
ratings  given  to  principals 
by  their  superiors  and  the 
principals1  stress  on: 

• Maintai-iing  organizational 
relationships 

lXNEp 

332 

• Directing  the  work  of  others 

lXNEp 

332 

• Volume  of  work  (negative  to 
slightly  positive) 

8.2  High  ratings  by  superiors 
were  given  to  principals 

lXNEp 

333 

who  stressed: 


8«2  continued 


N SOURCE 


• Preparation  for  decision 

Hp 

333 

• Exchanging  information  (very 
high) 

1XF 

332 

8*3  Low  ratings  by  superiors  were 
given  to  principals  who: 

• Responded  to  outsiders  (slightly 
negative) 

1% 

332 

• Stressed  discussing  before 
acting 

1XF 

333 

• Stressed  analyzing  situations 

332 

• Stressed  organizing  work 

IXp 

332 

• Complied  with  suggestions  of 
others  (very  low) 

hf 

332 

9*0  Rgglon  of  Work 

9*1  There  was  no  statistically 
significant  relationship 
found  between  the  regional 
location  of  the  principal's 
school  and  his  soore  of 
executive  professional 

leadership  lXNEp  31 9*  320 

9«2  There  was  no  statistically 
significant  relationship 
found  between  the  size  of 
the  oity  in  which  the 
principal's  school  was 
located  and  his  score  of 
execul'ie  professional 

leadership  lXNEp  319$  320 


9.0  continued 


SCOURGE 


N 


9.3  The  larger  the  student 
body  of  the  school,  the 
lower  the  principal*  s 
asoribed  professional 
leadership 


10.0  Salary  of  Principal 

10.1  There  was  no  statistically 
significant  relationship 
found  between  the  amount  of 
money  received  as  salary  by 
the  principal  and  his  score 
of  executive  professional 

leadership  IXKEp  319, 320 

Group  HI  Attitudes  Toward  and  Relationships  of  Administrator?  with  Pupils* 
Teachers^  Other  Administrators*  Superiors,  Education,  community 

Directly  Related  to  Pupil  Outcomes 

The  attitudes  and  relationships  of  administrators 
toward  pupils,  teachers,  other  administrators, 
superiors,  education  and  community  in  general 
appear  to  have  no  direct  relationship  on  the 
six  pupil  objectives  t 

• Knowledge 

• Tool  Skills 

• Social  Raoticnal  Development 

• Self-Direotion 

• Cognitive  Development 

• Attitudes  Toward  and  Interests  in  School 


XXp  319*320 


N 


SOURCE 


Not  Directly  Related  or  Correlates 

1*0  Attitudes  and  Relationships  of 

Administrators-Pupils 

1*1  Principals  who  valued  the 

educational  needs  of  children 
also  stressed  preparation  for 
decision  lXNEp  333 

1*2  There  was  no  significant 
re'Lationship  found  between 
the  level  of  empathy  of  a 
principal  and  the 
organizational  climate  of 

his  school  lXNEp  308 

1*3  There  was  no  significant 
relationship  found  between 
the  principals  acceptance 
of  himself  and  others  and 


the  organizational  climate 
of  the  school 

ISNEp 

308 

Attitudes  and  Relationship  of 
Administrators  -Teachers 

2*1  Teachers  who  perceive  their 
principals  as  personal-needs 
fulfillment -oriented  leads  to 
an  increase  in  self-rating  of 
teacher  effectiveness 

ixp 

318 

2 #2  Teaohers  who  perceive  their 
principals  as  task-oriented 
leads  to  a reduction  in 
teacherS: 

• Self-rating  of  effectiveness 

318 

• Confidence  in  principals 
leadership 

318 

• Expressed  personal  satisfaction 
in  school 

UF 

318 

3 


2*0  continued 


N SPURGE 


2*3  Teachers  who  perceive  their 
principals  as  balanced  between 

goal-oriented  and  personal- 
needs  fulfillment  oriented 
exhibit : 

• Confidence  in  principals  leader- 
ship 

hf 

318 

• Satisfaction  with  school 

1XF 

318 

• High  self -ratings  in  teaching 
effectiveness 

“» 

318 

2*li  There  was  no  significant 
relationship  found  between 
the  level  of  empathy  of  a 
principal  and  the 
organizational  climate  of 
his  school 

lXNEp 

308 

2»$  There  was  no  significant 
relationship  found  between 
a principals  acceptance 
cf  himself  and  others  and 
the  organizational  climate 
of  his  sohool 

lXNEp 

308 

2*6  Only  a slight  positive 
correlation  was  found 
between  the  way  leaders 
believe  they  should 
behave,  and  the  way  group 
members  described  them  as 
behaving  (Halpin) 

lXNEj? 

308 

2*7  leaders  believe  they  show 
more  consideration  and 
initiating  structure  than 
group  members  perceive  them 
doing 

1XF 

326 

o 

ERLC 


37 


SOURCE 


N 


3*0  Attitudes  and  Relationships  of 
Administrator  s-Toward  Self  and 
Other  Administrators  " 


3*1  The  principal  who  rates 
himself  high  on  his 
managerial  skills  is 
rated  low  by  his  teachers 
in  professional 

leadership  1X^  319? 320 

3.2  The  principal  who  rates 

himself  high  on  his  ability 
to  provide  professional 
leadership  is  also  rated 
high  by  his  teachers  in 

professional  leadership  lXp  319? 320 

3*3  The  principal's  own 
perception  of  his  own 
leadership  style  has  no 
effect  on: 


Teacher  effectiveness  (self- 

318 

rated) 

Teacher  confidence  in  leader- 

318 

ship  of  principal 

Teacher's  expressed 

318 

satisfaction  in  teaching 

IXf 

3*k  Frincipai  Teams 

principals  working  in 
dose  interaction 
jointly  administer  $ 
schools)  led  to: 

• Motivation  of  individual 
principals  to  move  into  new 

projects  lXp  281: 

• Motivation  of  individual 
principals  to  self-improvement: 
take  professional  training* 
increase  knowledge,  through 

reading,  attend  conferences,  etc.  lXp  28u 
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3«li  continued 


N 

SOURCE 

• Increased  willingness  of 
principals  to  risk  failure: 
become  involved  in  major 
organizational  changes, 
tackle  controversial  issues 

1X_ 

281* 

• Peer  level  feedback  on 
quality  professional  work 

1XF 

281* 

• Mutual  respect  based  on 
demonstrated  competencies 
and  human  qualities 

1% 

281* 

3.5  Democratic  participation  in 
decision-making  is  positively 
correlated  with  "most 
successful"  ratings  received 
by  superintendents 

alXp 

316 

3.6  There  was  no  statistically 
significant  relationship 
found  between  the  number 
(0,1, or  more)  of 
administrative  assistants 
to  an  elementary  principal 
and  his  score  of  executive 
professional  leadership 

lXNEp 

319,320 

U.O  Attitudes  and  Relationships  of 

Administrators-Superiors 

U.l  Principals  whose  administrative 
superiors  endorse  their  efforts 
to  improve  teaching  methods 
demonstrate  effective  professional 
leadership  (ascribed  to  them  by 
teachers)  1%  298 

tu2  Principals  whose  administrative 
superiors  give  them  social 
support  (principal  can  talk 
frankly  about  problems,  etc.) 
demonstrate  higher  degree  of 
professional  leadership 

(ascribed  to  them  by  teachers)  IXp  319,320 


•39 


luO  continued 


SOURCE 


N 


b»3  Principals  whose  administrative 
superiors  allowed  them  to 
participate  in  selection  of 
teachers  are  rated  high  in 
professional  leadership  by 
teachers  lXp 

li«b  The  greater  the  degree  of 
professional  leadership 
asoribed  to  superiors  by 
principals*  the  greater  the 
degree  of  professional 
leadership  ascribed  to 
principals  by  teachers  l^p 

2u">  The  second  in  command  conforms 
to  the  judgment  of  others  more 
than  the  first  or  the  last  lXp 


319,320 


319,320 

330 


5.0  Attitudes  of  Administrators -Education 

5*1  Principal’s  motivation  in 
beooming  a principals 

a*  Increased  servioe  motive 
was  signifioantly  related 
to  high  ratings  of  principals 
in  professional  leadership  lXp 

b.  Upward  mobility  motivation 
not  related  to  ratings  of 
professional  leadership  lXp 

o.  Increased  salary  motivation 
not  re‘.Lated  to  ratings  of 
professional  leadership  lXp 

5*2  Principals  who  attach  either  a 
great  deal  or  very  little 
importance  to  managerial  duties 
are  rated  low  in  professional 
leadership  by  their  teachers  13L. 


319,320 

319,320 

319,320 


319,320 


5*0  continued 


N ' SOURCE 

5*3  The  principal  who  internalizes 
the  professional  definition  of 
his  role  (ourriculum 
improvement,  counseling  students* 
introducing  new  teaching  ideas* 
etc*)  reoeives  high  ratings  on 

professional  leadership  Up  319*320 

5«U  Principals  who  devote  much  off* 
duty  time  to  the  Job  receive 
high  ratings  on  professional 
leadership  from  teachers 

5*5  Active  participation  in 

professional  organizations  is 
significantly  related  to 
effective  secondary 
administrative  leadership 

5*6  Principals  who  kept  them- 
selves informed  through 
reading*  study*  and 
participation  in  in-service 
programs  for  administrators 
also  had  good  staff  relations 
with  their  faculties 

5*7  Eduoators,  including 

administrators*  assign  a higher 
priority  of  importance  to 
intellectual  tasks  for  schools 
than  do  non-educators  lXp 


1XF  319*370 


IXp  330 


lXp  330 


6,0  Attitudes  and  Relationships  of 
Adminiatrators^Community 


6*1  As  an  aspect  of  the  sohool 
environment  changes*  the 
attitude  of  the  principal 
changes: 


• When  the  socio-economic  status 
of  pupils  is  primarily  lower 
social  olass*  principals 
encourage  parent  participation 
in  school  affairs 


298 


-iil- 


o 


6*1  continued 


N SOURCE 


• When  the  environment  includes 
mostly  upper -middle  class 
children  principals  attempt 
to  suppress  parent  participation  lXg 


6 #2  The  public  school  as  a 

domesticated  organization  is 

slow  to  adapt  its  practices 

and  innovate  change  lXp* 


6*3  Active  participation  in 
civic  and  fraternal 
organizations  is 
significantly  related  to 
effective  secondary 

administrative  leadership  lXj?  330 

6«J|  Administrators:  Insiders  or 
Outsiders 

a*  Administrators  appointed 


from  within  the  system: 

• Stress  technical  and 
managerial  ru3.es 

“f 

299 

• Stress  interpersonal 
relations  with  other 
staff  members 

up 

299 

Administrators  appointed 
from  outside  the  system: 

• Receive  higher  salaries 

299 

• Receive  more  support  from 
superiors 

Up 

299 

• Develop  .re  rules  at 
the  institutional  level 
(which  stress  changes  in 
character  of  organiza- 
tion) 

“f 

299 

• Are  impersonal  in 

relationships  with  other 
staff  members 

•1*2— 

Up 

299 

Group  IV  Role  Functions  and  School  Behaviors  of  Administrators 


Direotly  Related  to  Pupil  Outcomes 


No  data  has  been  uncovered  which  directly  related 
principals1  role  functions  and  sohool  behaviors  with 
the  six  pupil  objectives: 

• Knowledge 

• Tool  Skill# 

• Social  Bnot-ional  Development 

• Self-Direction 

• Cognitive  Development 

• Attitudes  Toward  and  Interest  in  School 


N Source 

Not  Directly  Related  or  Correlates  — ' ~ ” 

1.0  leadership  Role  of  Principal- 
Democratic 


1.1  As  the  principal  shares 
his  leadership  with  his 
staff  (members  of  the  group 
define  common  goals,  develop 
group  feelings,  plan  work 
to  be  done  and  how  it  will 
be  accomplished,  etc.): 

. Teachers  assume  a greater 
degree  of  responsibility 

• The  group  develops  self- 
disoipline 

• The  leadership  ability  of 
the  group  inorefisea 

• There  is  a balance  between 
initiation  by  principal  and 
by  staff 

• Will  more  easily  persuade 
others  to  accept  and  try 
his  ideas 


Uig 

370 

1XS 

370 

Hg 

370 

325 

“8 

31*2 

1*0  continued 


SOURCE 


N 


1.2  As  the  principal  shares  with 
his  staff  the  responsibility 
for  selecting  new  staff  members 
the  quality  of  the  staff  is 
improved 

“8 

370 

1.3  The  administrator  who  shares 
decision-making  with  the 
group  will: 

• Effect  desired  changes  in 
currioulum 

1% 

371 

• Have  a staff  which  expresses 
satisfaction  with  the  school 

i*s 

302,3d»,36b,370 

• Effeot  improvement  in  teacher 
performance 

30U,370 

» Reoeives  high  ratings  from  his 
teachers  on  his  professional 
leadership 

2Xp 

319,320 

1*U  The  principal  "who  minimizes 
distinctions  of  formal  status: 


• Demonstrates  a high  degree  of 
executive  professional  leader** 
ship(ascribed  to  him  by  his 

staff)  1%  320 

• Achieves  staff  cooperation  in  _ 

improving  school  programs  Ug*<£Ap  320,370*3^1 


N 


SOURCE 


• Will  encourage  hie  staff 
members  to  bring  him  oomplete 
and  accurate  information 
prior  to  deoision-maldng 

us 

3l|2 

• Will  encourage  feedback  on  a 
deoision  which  has  been  put 
into  practice 

1XS 

3U2 

Leadership  Role  of  Principal- 
Authoritarian 

2,1  A harsh,  dominating  offioial 
leader  results  in: 

• An  antagonistic,  uncooperative 
staff 

1XF 

370 

, Little  task  accomplishment 

1XS 

326 

, Low  job  satisfaction  for  teachers 

326 

• Muoh  busywork 

1XS 

326 

• Minimum  group  achievement 

1XS 

326 

• Pew  friendly  relations  among 
staff 

Hs 

326 

2*2  A harsh,  dominating  offioial 
leader : 

• Emphasizes  production 

1X„ 

s 

326 

• Sets  arbitrary  rules 

1XS 

326 

• Does  not  set  a work  example 
for  his  teachers  by  his  own 
actions 

“s 

326 

-W- 


3.0  Leadership  Role  of  Principal- 
Paternal 


SOURCE 


N 


3*1  A principal  who  makes  all  the 
decisions  for  his  staff  member s* 
delegates  few  responsibilities* 
checks  details  of  the  work  of 
others  results  in: 


• A submissive*  dependent  group  which 
does  not  accept  responsibility 

326,370 

• Teachers  splitting  into  factions 

HS 

326 

• Little  job  satisfaction  for  teaohers 

326 

Leadership  Role  of  Principal  - Laissez- 

Faire 

lul  A group  with  a leader  who  does  not 
tell  teaohers  what  he  thinks;  does 
not  restrict  teachers*  activities 
or  impose  patterns*  listens  to  all, 
but  avoids  giving  answers  results 
in  a group  which  is: 

9 

• Indifferent 

1XF 

370 

• Disinterested 

nF 

326 

• Lacks  purposes  or  goals 

1XS*1XF 

326,370 

• Fails  to  produce 

1XS*1XF 

326,370 

• High  in  personal  and  sooial-needs 
satisfaction 

IXg 

326 

o Low  in  job  satisfactions 

1XS 

326 

5.0  Supervisory  Role  of  Administrator 

5a  A supervisor  who  makes  changes 
based  on  evaluation  will  cause 
increased  staff  acceptance  of 

change  IX  370 


5*0  continued 


N 


5»2  A supervisor  who  puts  his 
staff  at  ease  will  be 
acoepted  as  a leader 


5*3  A supervisor  who  promotes 
job  satisfactions  of  teachers 
promotes  high  morale  of  his 
staff  lXg 

5 A supervisor  who  encourages 
self-evaluation  by  teachers 
fosters  teachers  who  encourage 
self-evaluation  in  their  pupils  IXg 

5*5  The  use  of  a checklist  system 
for  evaluating  teachers  results 


5*6  Use  of  curriculum  consultants 
(master  teachers  with  aoademio 
preparation  in  subjeots  and 
demonstrated  leadership)  to 
replaoe  department  heads 
(secondary  school)  results  in: 

• Broadened  scope  of  t6aohing(teaohers 

work  together  to  combine  disciplines 
and  strengths)  IXg 

• Increased  seeking  of  help  by  teachemlXg 

• Increased  communication  and 
interpretation  of  school  program  IXg 

• Development  of  a curriculum 


• Development  of  curriculum  guides 


in  less  effective  teaching 


center 


1XS 


by  teachers 


IX 


S 


• Teachers  increased  use  of 
curriculum  guides 


N 


SOURCE 


6*0  Administrative  Role  of  Principal 


6*1  As  the  principal  segregates 
students  who  do  not  conform  to 
academic  or  behavior 
expectations  of  the  school  in 
a special  program  (vocational* 
general*  etc*)  for  the  remainder 
of  their  school  years*  goal 
displacement  results  (teachers 
have  conferences  with  parents  about 

pupil  discipline  more  frequently 
than  they  do  about  the  school  work 
of  the  child) 

296 

6*2  A principal  who  provides 

managerial  support  for  his  staff 
receives  a high  rating  from 
teaohers  on  his  professional 
leadership 

1XF 

3X9,320 

6*3  frinoipals  who  support  teaohers 
in  oases  of  conflict  between 
teacher  and  pupil  receive  high 
ratings  on  executive  professional 
leadership 

319,320 

6*1*  Principals  who  provide  social 
support  for  teaohers  (teachers 
can  disouss  problems  frankly) 
receive  high  ratings  on 
professional  leadership 

319,320 

6*5  The  principal  facilitates 
individualizing  instruction 
for  pupils  through  scheduling 
variable: 

• Period  length 

“s 

3U? 

* Rotation  of  classes 

“s 

3M 

• Class  size 

us 

31*7 

* Grouping  of  students 

IX. 

"S 

31*7 

• Time  allotments 

31*7 

-M- 


6.5  continued 


SOURCE 


N 


• Staffing 

us 

3U7 

• Meeting  patterns 

hs 

31*7 

• Number  of  subjects  studied  by  a 

31*7 

student 

1% 

• Required  subjects 

K 

CO 

31*7 

7.0  School  Behaviors  of  Administrators 

7.1  Having  a principal  who  sets  the 
pattern  of  work  for  his  staff  by 
his  own  actions  (comes  to  work 
early*  stays  late;  meets  deadlines 
promptly;  fulfills  obligations* 
etc.)* 


• Results  in  staff  accepting  same 

responsibility  2Xg 

7.2  An  administrator  who  makes 
provisions  for  resolving 
grievances  increases  the 

morale  of  his  staff  2Xg 

7.3  Principals  who  must  deal  with 

behavior  of  non-compliant  teachers 
reach  farther  and  farther  toward 
the  source  of  legal  power 
(superintendent*  school  board* 
court)  for  more  power  to  insure 
compliance  Hg 

7.U  An  administrator  who  takes 
precautions  to  ensure  that 
people  in  his  organization, 
perform  in  ways  to  achieve 
stated  goals  will: 

• Use  more  general  and  impersonal 

rules  Hs 

• Which  will  c ase  a lowering  of 

visibility  of  power  relations 
between  administrator  and 
organization  members  He 

-U9- 


326*370 


357,370 


339 


317 


317 


7*0  continued 


N SOURCE 


7 #5  a*  A principal  who  is  aware 
that  a teacher  or  teacher e 
with  whom  he  interacts 
represent  (s)  a primary 
group  or  linked  primary 
groups: 

• Will  reexamine  his  use  of  legal 

power  to  force  compliance  lXg 

• Will  reexamine  policies, 
regulations,  or  traditions  in 

terms  of  current  usefulness  l£g 

• Will  change  policies, 
regulations,  or  traditional 
modes  of  behavior  which  the 
group  designates  as  unfair 
and  objects  to  or  refuses  to 

comply  with  lXg 

b.  As  a principal  works  with 
a group  of  teachers  who 
consciously  seek  to 
strengthen  their  sooial  powers 
his  decision-making  will  be 
increasingly  influenced  by 
their  demands  lXg 

7*6  The  greater  the  interpersonal 
skills  of  the  principal  (resolves 
discipline  problems,  handles 
parental  complaints,  obtains 
parent  cooperation,  etc*)  the 
greater  the  degree  of 
professional  leadership  s 

• Asoribed  to  him  by  his  teaohers  IXp 

• Ascribed  to  him  by  his  superiors  IXp 


339 

339 


339 


339 


319,320 

319,320 


-f>0» 


7*0  continued 


SOURCE 


N 


7*7  Leaders  who  rate  high  in 
both  initiating  structure 
(getting  the  job  done)  and 
consideration  (concern  for 
social  needs  of  workers) 
effect  favorable: 


• Changes  in  attitudes  of  group 
members  toward  each  other 

1XF 

326 

• Changes  in  group  characteristics 
toward  harmony,  intimacy, 
procedural  clarity 

3% 

326 

7*8  Leadership  behavior  is 
significantly  related  to 
situational  factors  such  as: 

a.  In  a large  group,  a 
leader : 

• Becomes  more  impersonal 

ixp 

326 

• Enforces  rules  and 
regulations  firmly  and 
impartially 

IX, 

326 

b*  In  small  groups,  a leader: 

• Treats  individuals 
personally 

% 

326 

• Makes  exceptions  to 
rules 

326 

Group  V*  The  Organizational  Climate  of  the 
School 

Directly  Related  to  Pupil  Outcomes 

No  data  have  been  uncovered  which  directly  relates  the  organizati  <nal 
climate  of  the  school  with  the  six  pupil  objectives: 

• Knowledge 

• Tool  Skills 


o 


■>!« 


N 


SOURCE 


• Sooial  Emotional  Development 

• Self-Direction 

• Cognitive  Development 

• Attitudes  Toward  and  Interest 
in  School 

Not  Directly  Belated  or  Correlates 
1.0  Open  Climate 
1.1  Teachers: 


• Have  high  morale 

Hs 

326 

• Maintain  friendly  relationships 
among  staff  members 

u$ 

326 

• Work  as  a group  to  accomplish 
goals 

326 

• Have  high  production 

1XS 

326 

1.2  Principal: 

. Sets  example  for  his  teachers  by  his 
own  work  patterns 

2XS 

326,370 

• Assists  teachers  with  problems 

2XS 

326,370 

. Shares  leadership  with  teachers 

1*8 

326 

• Uses  indirect  method  of  control 

1% 

326 

Autonomous  Climate 

2.1  Teaohers: 

• Choose  own  goals*  achieve  them 
quickly 

IX. 

s 

326 

• Work  as  a group  to  accomplish 
goals 

HS 

326 

-62- 


N 


SOURCE 


„ Express  satisfaction  in  their 
work 

2.2  Principal: 

. Sets  an  example  for  his  teachers 
by  his  work  patterns 

. Uses  many  facilitating  procedures 
for  routine  matters 

• Runs  organization  as  a business 

, Does  not  check  up  on  teachers 

3*0  Familiar  Climate 


326 


lXg 

1% 

1XS 

3% 


326 

326 

326 

326 


3.1  Teachers: 

. Aohieve  little  task  accomplishment 

1XS 

326 

. Express  high  personal-needs 
satisfaction 

»s 

326 

• Have  many  close  friends  among 
staff 

1*8 

326 

* Try  to  tell  eaoh  other  what  to  do 

J*s 

326 

3.2  Principal: 

, Gives  little  or  no  direction  by 
word  or  example 

3% 

326 

. Does  not  criticize  teaohers 

1% 

326 

. Uses  many  facilitating  procedures 
for  routine  matters 

Hs 

326 

U.O  Paternal  Climate 

b.l  Teachdrs: 

. Split  into  factions;  do  not  work 
together 

326 

. Express  little  satisfaction  (task 
accomplishment  or  social  needs) 

2Xg 

326,370 

o 


luO  continued  - - - ■ ■ — 

N SOURCE 


U*2  Principals 


• Does  not  provide  an  example  for 
Ms  teaohers 

IX* 

***5 

326 

• Constantly  checks*  monitors*  tells 
teachers  what  to  do 

us 

326 

• Does  all  scheduling*  olass 
ohanging*  etc.,  personally 

“s 

326 

• Does  most  routine  reports*  etc** 
himself 

Hs 

326 

Controlled  Climate 

$•1  Teachers: 

• Work  hard,  get  tasks  done 

“s 

326 

« Express  satisfaction  with  sohool 
re  task  accomplishment 

“s 

326 

• Have  few  friendly  relationsMps 
among  staff 

Us 

326 

• Have  excessive  amounts  of  paper 
work  and  routine  reports 

326 

5*2  Prinoipal: 

• Is  dominating  and  directive 

Ug 

326 

• Communicates  through  directives 
rather  than  personal  confrontations 

us 

326 

• Emphasizes  work  production 

“s 

326 

• Delegates  few  responsibilities; 
does  not  share  leadership 

ns 

326 

• Deempha sizes  social-needs 
satisfactions 

us 

326 

6*0  Closed  Climate 
6*1  Teachers J 


N 


SOURCE 


• State  no  satisfactions  (task  or 

sooial-needs)  2XS 

• Bo  not  work  well  together  IXg 

• Do  n>>t  feel  sense  of  purpose  IXg 

• Have  many  routine  reports*  etc*  IXg 

• Have  above  average  turnover  IX3 

6*2  Principals 

• Does  not  set  an  example  by  working 

hard  himself  IXg 

• Emphasises  production,  task 

accomplishment  IXg 

• Uses  inflexible  rules  and 

regulations  IXg 

• Gives  no  deoision-making  power 

to  teachers  IXg 


326,370 

326 

326 

326 

326 

326 

326 

326 

326 


7*0  No  statistically  significant  relation- 
ship has  been  found  between  the  type  of 
organizational  climate  of  a school  and 
the  principal*  s * 


Age 

IX 

FNE 

308 

Sex 

1XFNE 

308 

Marital  Status 

^FNE 

308 

Number  of  years  of  formal  education 

UFNE 

308 

Number  of  years  of  administrative 
experience 

^ENE 

308 

Level  of  empathy 

lXpjjg 

308 
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SUMMARY  OF  __ 

TEACHER  CHARACTERISTICS.  ROLE  FUNCTIONS  AMD  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIORS 


In  reviewing  the  raw  data  pertaining  to  the  teacher  sub-system  the 
following  four  major  teacher  variable  categories  emerged* 

Group  1-Teacher  Traits*  Personal  Characteristics  and  Cut-of  .glass 
Behaviors 

A*  Age 

B.  Sex 

C.  Marital  Status 

D.  intelligence 

E»  Enotional  Adjustment  and  Stability 

F.  Attitudes  (general) 

G.  Childhood  and  Adolescent  Experiences 

H.  Interests  and  Activities  (out-of -school) 

I.  Cultural  Background  vs#  Teacher  Training 

J.  Sooio-eeonomic  status  _ ^ 

K.  Influences  Affeottng  the  Teacher's  Choioe  of  Oxtering  Teaching 

group  TT-Teacher  Knowledge,  SldOlB^  Experience.  Ratings  and 

Salary 

A.  Training  and  Knowledge 

Ai  - Methods  Courses,  Psychology  Courses 

Ag  - Subjeot  Matter  (specific  content  ares  such  as  Mathematics, 
Soience,  etc#) 

B.  Recency  of  Training  v 

C#  Type  of  College  Attended  (University  vs*  snail  college) 

Skills 

B.  Grade  Level 
F*  Subject  ^eoiaHzation 

G.  Interest  in  Subject  Matter 

H.  Number  of  Years  of  Teaching  Experience 

X*  Ratings  of  Teacher 

- By  supervisors  or  other  personnel 

& - By  seif 

I3  - Indirectly  via  pupil  achievement  scores 
j#  inservice  Training 

Group  Ill-Teacher  Attitudes 

A.  Attitudes  toward  Pupils 
B#  Attitudes  toward  Administrators 
C#  Attitudes  toward  Teachers 
D#  Attitudes  toward  Classroom  Practices 
E#  Combined  Attitudes  toward  Education 
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Group  XV-  Taaoher  Role  Emotions  and  Classroom  Behaviors 

"(in" terms  of  personality  traits  displayed  inaLasarecm) 

A*  Modes  of  Presentation 

X.  Direot  Modes  of  Presentation 

These  encompass  iutocratic7  bighly-ccnir oiling,  direot 
(Flanders) , domtnative , teacher-centered,  lecture  and 
highly  structured* 

2*  Indirect  Modes  of  Presentation 

These  encompass  democratic,  low-controlling^  indirect 
(Flanders)  Integrative,  learner -centered,  discussion 
and  responsive  (G«.  Miller)* 

3*  Laissez-Faire  Mode  of  Presentation 
lw  Logical  Mode  of  Presentation  (6*0 •Smith) 

B.  Goal  Statement 

1.  Clear  Goals 
2*  Unclear  Goals 
3*  Combinations 

a*  Goals  with  Pupil  Valence 

b.  Goals  with  Mode  of  Presentation 
o*  Goals  with  Pupil  Personality  itype 

C.  Verbal  Bnphasis 

D.  Achievement  Grouping  of  Pupils 
£«  Discipline 

"l*  Clarity 
2«  Firmness 
F*  Rating  of  Pupils 

G«  Teacher  Classroom  Behaviors  (Teacher  personality  traits  displayed  in 

class) 

1*  The  Self -Controlling  Teacher  (orderly,  well-planned,  dominant, 
dislikes  ohange)  with: 
a»  all  personality  types  of  pupils 
b«  uniform  groups  of  striving  pupils 

c.  uniform  groups  of  conforming  pupils 
d*  uniform  groups  of  opposing  pupils 
e.  uniform  groups  of  wavering  pupils 
f • children  over  12  years  of  age 
g*  gifted  children 
h*  underachievers 

2*  The  Turbulent  Teacher  (critical,  verbally  aggressive, impulsive, 
shows  high  variability  in  classroom  behavior)  with: 
a*  all  personality  types  of  pupils 
b*  uniform  groups  of  striving  pupils 
c*  uniform  groups  of  conforming  pupils 
d«  uniform  groups  of  opposing  pupils 
e.  uniform  groups  of  wavering  pupils 
f • subject  area 
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3*  The  Fearful  Teacher  (displays  insecurity  and  fear)  with 
a*  all  personality  types  of  pupils 
b*  uniform  groups  of  striving  pupils 
o*  uniform  groups  of  conforming  pupils 
d«  uniform  groups  of  opposing  pupils 
e«  uniform  groups  of  wavering  pupils 
f • subject  area 

b*  The  Warm,  Friendly,  Understanding  Teacher 
5*  The  Responsible,  Businesslike,  Systematic  Teaoher 
6*  The  Stimulating,  Imaginative  teacher 
7*  A Combination  of  Two  Teachers  with  Different  Personality 
Type 8 (turbulent  and  self -controlling  te&ohers)  with  All 
Personality  Types  of  Children. 
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!•  Teacher  Traits , Personal  Characteristios  and  Out-of -Class  Behaviors 


Directly  Related  to  Pupil  Objectives 

1*0  Teaoher  traits,  personal  characteristics  and  out-of-class  behaviors 
such  as  age,  sex , marital  status,  intelligence,  emotional 
adjustment  and  stability,  general  attitudes,  out -of -school 
interests  and  activities,  childhood  and  adolescent  experiences, 
cultural  background  and  socio-economic  status  have  no  direct 
effect  upon  the  six  educational  objectives  in  terms  of: 

• Hipil*s  knowledge 

• Tbol  skills 

• Social-emotional  adjustment 

• Saif -direction 

• Pupil* s use  of  cognitive  processes 

» Jhpil* s attitudes  towards  and  interest  in  schooling 


Not  Directly  Related  to  Pupil  Objectives 

N 

SOURCE 

The  data  gathered  in  this  category  appears 
to  indicate  that: 

1*0  The  intelligence  of  the  teacher  does 
have  a slight  positive  effect  upon 
his  role  functions 

2af 

hZkthTX 

2=0  The  positive -emotional  adjustment  and 
stability  of  the  teaoher  increases  his 
social  effectiveness  with  pupils 

2Xp 

Correlates 

( 

1.0  Age  of  Teacher  (both  elementary  and 

secondary  teachers) 

Id  Teachers  under  30  demonstrates 

• low  verbal  skills  (word  recognition 
and  use  of  verbal  analogies) 

1% 

1*71 

e More  ohild-centered  and  permissive 
educational  viewpoints 

1% 

1*71 
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1*0  continued 


N 


SOURCE 


, o 

me 


1.2  Teaefcars  between  30-39  years 
of  age  demonstrates 


• a high  degree  of  warm,  friendly, 
understanding  classroom  behaviors 

IX* 

Ml 

• a high  degree  of  responsible, 
businesslike,  systematic  classroom 
behaviors 

1XF 

Ml 

1.3  Teachers  between  U0-5U  years  of 
age  demonstrates 

• low  emotional  adjusi-nt  and  stability  lip 

Ml 

• a high  degree  of  stimulating, 
imaginative  olassroom  behaviors 

Ml 

l«b  Teachers  over  5$  years  of  age 
demonstrates 

• low  emotional  adjustment  and  stability 

lXp 

Ml 

• a low  degree  of  warm,  friendly, 
understanding,  olassroom  behaviors 

1XF 

Ml 

• a low  degree  of  stimulating, 
imaginative  olassroom  behaviors 

1XF 

Ml 

Sex  of  Teacher 

2.1  Male  teachers,  both  on  the 

elementary  and  secondary  levels  r 
demonstrate  greater  emotional 
adjustment  than  female  teachers 

1XP 

Ml 

2.2  Male  teachers  on  the  elementary 
level  demonstrate  s 

• greater  positive  attitudes  towards 
pupils  than  female  teachers 

lXp 

Ml 

a less  responsible,  businesslike, 
systematic  classroom  behaviors 
than  female  teachers 

Ml 
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2*0  continued 


N SOURCE 


2»3  Male  teachers  on  the  secondary 
level  demonstrates 


• more  traditional*  teaoher -centered 
educational  viewpoints 

Up 

U71 

2*2*  Female  teachers*  both  on  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels 
demonstrate : 

• greater  participation  in  leisure - 
time  activities  and  interests 

Up 

U7X 

* greater  verbal  skills  (word 
recognition  and  use  of  verbal 
analogies) 

Up 

1»71 

2*5  Female  teachers  on  the 

secondary  level  demonstrates 

• greater  verbal  skills  than  their 
male  colleagues 

U71 

• more  positive  attitudes  toward 
pupils  than  their  male  colleagues 

lXp 

U71 

3*0  Marital  Status  of  Teacher 

3*1  Married  elementary  teachers 
demonstrate  s 


greater  emotional  adjustment 
and  stability  than  single 

Up 

U7X 

elementary  teachers 

greater  participation  in  leisure- 
time activities  and  interests 

hn 

more  positive  attitudes  toward 
pupils 

U™ 

hn 

more  permissive*  child-centered 
educational  viewpoints 

lXp 

hn 

•1  continued 

N 

SOURCE 

• a high  degree  of  warm;  friendly; 
understanding  classroom  behaviors 

% 

U71 

• a high  degree  of  stimulating; 
imaginative  classroom  behaviors 

uF 

1*71 

• a high  degree  of  responsible; 
businesslike  classroom  behaviors 

Up 

Ml 

3*2  Married  secondary  teachers 
demonstrate  * 

• greater  emotional  stability  than 
single  secondary  teachers 

1XP 

1*71 

• greater  participation  in  leisure- 
time activities  and  interests 

lXp 

Ml 

• a high  degree  of  stimulating; 
imaginative  classroom  behavior 

ixp 

Ml 

3*3  Married  teachers  on  both  levels 
(one  might  conclude  from  the 
above  data)  demonstrates 

• greater  emotional  adjustment  and 
stability 

IXp 

Ml 

• greater  participation  in  leisure - 
time  activities  and  interests 

1% 

Ml 

» a high  degree  of  stimulating; 
imaginative  classroom  behaviors 

UF 

Ml 

E.n  childhood  and  Adolescent  Experiences 
of  Teacher  (playing  school,  taking  care 
of  young  children)  are  correlated  with: 

• positive  attitudes  toward  pupils 

UF 

Ml 

• positive  attitudes  toward  teachers 

ixp 

Ml 

• positive  attitudes  toward  administra- 
tors 

IXf 

1*71 
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3*1  continued 


SOURCE 


N 


• more  permissive,  child-centered 
educational  viewpoints 

1XF 

1*71 

• a high  degree  of  warm,  friendly, 
understanding  classroom  behaviors 

1% 

1*71 

# a high  degree  of  stimulating, 
imaginative  classroom  behaviors 

0% 

1*71 

• a high  degree  of  responsible, 

businesslike,  systematic  classroom 
behaviors 

hf 

1*71 

*.0  Teachers  Participating  in  Many  Out-of- 

School  Activities  and  Interests, 
demonstrate  x 

• greater  emotional  adjustment  and 
stability 

1XF 

1*71 

, positive  attitudes  towards  pupils 

1XF 

U71 

. positive  attitudes  toward  teachers 

1% 

U71 

• positive  attitudes  toward 
administrators 

Wp 

1*71 

• permissive,  child-centered 
educational  viewpoints 

uF 

1*71 

# a high  degree  of  warm,  friendly, 
understanding  classroom  behaviors 

UF 

1*71 

. a high  degree  of  stimulating, 
imaginative  classroom  behaviors 

Up 

1*71 

• a high  degree  of  responsible, 
businesslike  and  systematic 
classroom  behaviors 

IXp 

1*71 
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N 


SOURCE 


6.0  Teachers-Active  Participation  in 
Religious  Activities (teaches" 

Sunday  School, works  with  church 
in  some  capacity)  is  correlated 
with  i 

• a high  degree  of  warm, friendly, 

understanding  classroom  behavior  IXp  Ml 

7*0  Influences  Affecting  Teacher *s  Choice 
of  Entering  Teaohing  is  correlated  with 
his  use  of  self -enhancing  responses 

•-  teaohers  who  stated  that  their  choice 
was  made  on  the  basis  of  obtaining 
"satisfying  school  experience", 

"opportunity  for  pupil  service", 
and  "desire  for  intellectual  growth" 
demonstrated  excessive  use  of  self- 
enhancing responses  lXp  Ml 

• teachers  who  state  that  their  choice 

was  made  on  the  basis  of  obtaining 
"favorable  prospects  for  advancement" 
demonstrated  avoidance  of  use  of  self- 
enhancing responses  lXp  Ml 


II  Teacher  »s  Training,  Knowledge,  Skills*  Experience,  Ratings  and  Salary 
Directly  Related  to  Pupil  Objectives 

1.0  Teachers  Training  and  Knowledge 

1.1  Teachers,  who  have  training  and 
knowledge  in  the  general  field 
of  education  (methods  courses, 
courses  in  psychology)  and  in 
subject  matter  (a  specific  field 
of  content-English  or  Science  or 
Mathematics),are  found  to  have 
no  significant  effects  upon: 


1.1  continued 


t 


N SOURCE 


pupil's  knowledge  as  measured 

by  achievement  tests 

2XF 

pupil's  tool  skills  as  measured 

fc2U,Mi 

by  achievement  tests 

2Xf 

1*2  With  teachers,  who  lack  training 
and  knowledge  in  the  general  field 
of  education  (methods  courses, 
psychology  courses)  and  in  subject 
matter  (a  specific  content  area) 
and  who  use  a indirect  mode  of 
presentation,  pupils  demonstrate: 

• lower  achievement  in  knowledge  lXp  hO$ 

• lower  achievement  in  tool 

skills  lXp  U0$ 

2*0  Teacher's  Interest  in  Subject  Matter 

2*1  The  teacher's  interest  in  subject 
matter  results  in: 


• increased  achievement  in  pupil's 

knowledge 

Hp 

UZU 

• increased  achievement  in  pupil's 

tool  skills 

Up 

U2U 

3*0  Teacher  *8  Ratings  (by  supervisors) 

3*1  Pupils  whose  teachers  were  rated 
low  by  their  supervisors  demonstra- 
ted! 


increased  achievement  in  knowledge 
as  measured  by  achievement  tests 

{Xf 

CM 

hZh 

increased  achievement  in  tool 
skills  as  measured  by  achievement 
tests 

2Xp 

U2h 

o 


Not  Directly  Related,  to  Pupil  Objectives 
1.0  Teacher *s  Training  and  Knowledge 


SOURCE 


N 


1.1  The  teacher* s earlier  scholarship 
(over -all  achievement  in  high 
school  or  college  including 
practical  teaching  courses)  has 
no  significant  effect  upon  his 

role  functions  **p 

1.2  The  teacher* s professional 
knowledge  as  measured  by  the 
National  Teacher  Examination 
has  a positive  effect  upon  his 
role  functions* 

1.3  The  teacher  *s  recency  of 
training  (within  the  past 
four  years)  has  no  effect  upon 
his  role  functions- 

2.0  Teacher  * s Skills  and  Abilities 

2.1  The  teacher  *s  high  ideational 
fluency  (score  on  divergent 
thinking)  positively  affects 
the  supervisor *s  ratings  of 
the  teacher 

2.2  The  teacher  *s  high  creative 
ability  results  in  a greater 
display  of  positive  and  negative 
emotions  related  to  his  pupils 
in  the  classroom 

3.0  Teacher  *8  Inservice  Training 

3.1  Teachers  receiving  inservice 
training  under  a learner - 
centered  climate  demonstrate! 

• increased  use  of  cognitive  processes  IXp 

. increased  knowledge  in  subject  matter  IXp 

• positive  attitudes  towards  pupils  IXp 

•66- 


1*02 


!*2l* 


1*71 


1*37 


391 


1*62 

1*62 

1*62 


3 

ERIC 

iminaffamiaaa 


Correlates 


1*0  Number  of  years  of  teacher  tr&iaingi 
recency  of  trainin^and  type  or  college 
attended  ^ " ""  " 

1*1  The  number  of  years  spent  in 
teacher  training,  four,  sis 
or  more,  has  no  effect  upon 


the  teacher  personality  traits 
(warm,friendly,  understanding, 
responsible,  stimulating) 
displayed  in  the  classroom* 

3X, 

F 

1*71 

Recency  of  college  training  or 

#i #3i44  4vt  Anal  Aim  on^rAnt  trl  n 

qWiJt  VAnr  • rm  t 

the  past  four  years  is  correlated 
with: 

greater  emotional  adjustment  and 
stability  of  teaoher 

1XF 

1*71 

positive  attitudes  toward  pupils 

ixF 

1*71 

positive  attitudes  toward  teachers 

IXf 

1*71 

positive  attitudes  toward 
administrators 

1*71 

permissive,  child-centered 
educational  viewpoints 

IX,, 

1*71 

a warm,  friendly,  understanding 
pattern  of  classroom  behavior 

hf 

1*71 

a responsible,  businesslike, 
systematic  pattern  of  classroom 
behavior 

% 

1*71 

a stimulating,  imaginative  pattern 
of  classroom  behavior 

ixF 

1*71 

1*0  continued 


N SOURCE 


1.3  Teachers  attending  large 
universities  rather  than 
email  colleges  demonstrate: 

• no  difference  in  type  or 
amount  of  time  spent  in 
leisure-time  activities 

• more  permissive,  child- 
centered  educational  view- 
points 

• more  stimulating,  imaginative 
classroom  behaviors 

2.0  Level-Elementary  or  Secondary  Qrade 


2.1  Elementary  teachers  demonstrate 
permissive , child-centered 
educational  viewpoints  while 
secondary  teachers  demonstrate 
traditional,  academic-centered 
educational  viewpoints 

2.2  Elementary  teachers  of  grades 
K-3  compared  with  elementary 
teachers  of  grades  L-6  demonstrate: 

• greater  emotional  adjustment  and 
stability 

« more  time  spent  in  leisure -time 
activities 

• more  time  spent  in  professional 
related  activities 

2.3  Elementary  teachers  compared  with 
secondary  teachers  in  general 
demonstrate : 

• more  time  spent  in  leisure-time  and 
professional  related  activities 


lXp 

Up 

UP 


I me 


**|X 


<1 


1*71 


1*71 

1*71 

1*71 


1*71 
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N 


SOURCE 


3.0  Sub.icct  Specialization 

Subject  specialization  is  related 
to  the  teacher's  mode  of  presentation 
(direct  modes  or  indirect  modes)* 
classroom  behaviors  in  terms  of 
personality  traits  displayed  in  the 
classroom  and  his  educational  view- 
points* 


3*1  Teachers  of  practical  courses* 
applied  courses  and  of  the 
humanities  demonstrate: 


more  indirect  modes  of  presentation 

2% 

1*79,1*80 

more  relaxed*  warm  classroom 
behaviors 

2Xp 

1*7X,1*79 

more  permissive,  child-centered 
educational  viewpoints 

2Xf 

1*71,1*79 

2 Teachers  of  Science  and 
Mathematics  demonstrate: 

more  direct  modes  of  presentation 

2Xp 

1*79,1*80 

more  nervous  and  critical  classroom 
behavior 

2XF 

1*71,1*79 

more  traditional,  teacher -centered 
academic  educational  viewpoints 

2Xf 

1*71,1*79 

U.O  Subject  Specialization  Combined  with 
Other  Variables 

U.1  Subject  specialization  and  Grade 
Level 

Secondary  science  teachers  in 
general  displaying  the  greatest 

emotional  adjustment  and  stability  1XF  U71 
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lt.0  continued 


SOURCE 


1*#2  Sub.leot  Specialization,  Grade 

LfjVfli  and  Age 

U*2a  Elementary  teaohers  who 
are  specialists  in  both 
mathematics  and  science 
and  teach  both  subjects 
and  who  are  1*0-51*  years 
of  age  demonstrate  the 
most  responsible, businesslike 
systematic  classroom  behaviors  IXp 

l*«2b  Elementary  teachers  who  are 
specialists  in  English  and 
Social  Studies  and  teaoh  both 
subjects  and  who  are  over  1*0 
years  of  age  demonstrate  a 
high  degree  of  responsible, 
businesslike, systematic  olass- 
room  behaviors  1% 

h.3  Sub.leot  Specialization*  Grade  level 

and  Sex 

l*.3a  Elementary  women  science 
teachers  demonstrate  the 
lowest  degree  of  warm, 
friendly, under  standing 
classroom  behaviors  l^F 

l*.3b  Secondary  women  Biglish 
teachers  demonstrate  low 
emotional  adjustment  and 
stability  1% 

l**3c  Secondary  women  English  and 
Social  Studies  teachers 
demonstrate  a high  degree  of 
warm,  friendly,  understanding 
olassroora  behaviors 


1*71 


1*71 


1*71 


1*71 


1*71 
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U.3  continued 


N 


l*.3d  Secondary  women  Social 
Studies  and  Science 
teachers  demonstrate  a 
high  degree  of  stim  * 
uxawng  imaginative 
classroom  behaviors 

lu3 s Secondary  women  Math- 
ematics teachers 
demonstrate  the  greatest 
degree  of  responsible* 
businesslike  systematic 
classroom  behaviors 

lul*  Subject  Specialization,  Grade  Level 
and  Marital  Status 

The  combination  of  subject 
specialization,  grade  level  taught 
and  marital  status  appear  to  be 
related  to  teacher  personality 
traits  displayed  in  the  classroom 
and  the  teacher* s emotional 
adjustment  and  stability 

Elementary j single  Mathematios- 
Science  specialists  who  teach 
both  content  areas  demonstrates 

• responsible,  businesslike, 
systematic  classroom  behaviors 

• stimulating,  imaginative 
classroom  behaviors 

lui*b  Elementary f single , Siglish- 
Social  Studies  specialists 
who  teach  both  content  areas 
demonstrate : 

• responsible,  businesslike, 
systematic  classroom  behaviors 


1XF 


1XF 


SOURCE 


1*71 

1*71 


1*71 

1*71 

1*71 


U»li  continued 


t: 


H 


U.Uc  Element  ary,  married, 
Mathematics-Science 
specialists  who  teach 
both  content  areas 
demonstrate: 

• high  emotional  adjustment  and 

stability  JXy 


lu^d  ELemer-vary,  married, 

Baglish-Social  Studies 
specialists,  who  teach  both 
content  areas  demonstrate: 

• high  emotional  adjustment  and 

stability  1% 

• warm,  friendly,  understanding 

classroom  behaviors  IXjj* 

Secondary,  single  English- 
Social  Studies  specialists 
and  Mathematics-Science 
specialists  demonstrate: 

• responsible,  businesslike, 
systematic  classroom  behaviors  lXp 

k*h%  Secondary,  single  Mathematics- 
Science  specialists  demonstrate: 


• warm,  ;>iendly,  understanding 
behaviors 

• stimulating,  imaginative  olass- 
roora  behaviors 

1% 

2uIik  Secondary,  married  teachers 
of  English  and  Social 
Studies  demonstrate: 

• warm, friendly,  understanding 
. classroom  behaviors 

• stimulating,  imaginative 
classroom  behaviors 

lXp 

-72- 


N 


mm 


SOURCE 


5.0  Iha  Number  of  Years  of  Teaching 
Iroerience 

The  number  of  years  of  teaching 
experience  related  to  the  teachers 
emotional  adjustment  and  stability* 
his  educational  viewpoints  and  the 
personality  traits  he  displays  in 
the  classroom* 

5*1  Elementary  teachers  with  less 
than  5 years  of  experience 
demonstrate: 


• high  emotional  adjustment  and 
stability 

1*71 

• permissive  and  child-centerea 
educational  viewpoints 

Up 

1*71 

5.2  Elementary  teachers  with  5 
to  9 years  of  experience 
demonstrate : 

• warm,  friendly*  understanding 
classroom  behaviors 

1*71 

• responsible*  businesslike* 
systematic  classroom  behaviors 

uF 

1*71 

• stimulating*  imaginative 
olassroom  behaviors 

uF 

1* 71 

5*3  Elementary  teachers  with  10  or 
more  years  of  experience 
demonstrate : 

• traditional*  teacher -centered 
academic  educational  viewpoints 

Up 

1*71 

& 
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SOURCE 


N 


5.U  Secondary  teachers  with  15-19 
years  of  experience  demonstrate: 


. traditional,  teacher-centered 
academic  educational  viewpoints 

% 

1»71 

. warm,  friendly,  understanding 
classroom  behaviors 

U7X 

. stimulating,  imaginative 
classroom  behaviors 

ixF 

1»71 

• responsible,  businesslike, 
systematic  classroom  behaviors 

1% 

U71 

Ratings  of  Teachers 

6.1  Supervisor^  high  ratings  of 

teachers  were  positively  correlated 

with: 

. teacher* s positive  attitudes  towards 
pupils,  teachers  and  administrators 

2XF 

1XF 

U71,U72 

U71 

• teaoher*s  tradition?,.!,  teacher- 
centered  educational  viewpoints 

6.2  Teachers*  high  self-ratings  were 
positively  correlated  with: 

1% 

1»71 

. teachers*  positive  attitudes  toward 
pupils,  teachers,  administrators 

Vf 

U71 

» teachers*  permissive,  pupil- 
centered  educational  viewpoints 

1% 

U71 

• warm,  friendly,  understanding 
classroom  behaviors 

1XF 

U71 

. responsible,  businesslike, 
systematic  classroom  behaviors 

1X„ 

F 

U7X 

. stimulating,  imaginative  classroom 
behaviors 

% 

U71 

-7U- 

o 

ERLC 


SOURCE 
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7.0  Tegchers*  Ratines  of  Pupils 

7.1  Teachers*  ratings  of  pupils  were 
positively  correlated  with  the 

pupils*  intelligence  (I. Q. scores)  lXp 

8.0  Teachers*  Salary 

8.1  Teachers  receiving  high  salaries 
demonstrate : 

• increased  participation  in 

leisure-time  activities  lXp 

• increased  participation  in 

professional  related  activities  1% 


III  Teacher  Attitudes  Toward  Pupils.  Teachers» 
Administrators  and  Classroom  Practices 

Directly  Related  to  Pupil  Objectives 

1.0  Positive  Teacher  Attitudes  toward 

Classroom  Practices  and  Other  Teachers 

Pupils,  whose  teachers  hold  positive 
attitudes  toward  classroom  practices 
and  other  teachers,  demonstrates 

• greater  achievement  in  knowledge  2Xp 

. greater  achievement  in  tool  skills  2Xp 

Not  Directly  Related  to  Pupil  Objectives 

The  independent  variables  grouped  under 
Teacher  Attitudes  Toward  Pupils,  Teachers, 
Administrators  and  Classroom  Practices  which 
were  found  to  be  not  directly  related  to 
pupil  objectives  within  the  scope  of  the 
studies  analyzed  to  date  were  all  correlates# 


106 

1*71 

1*71 


1*02,  1*21* 
1*02,1*21* 
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Correlates 


The  correlates  relative  to  Teacher 
Attitudes  Toward  Pupils,  Teachers, 
Administrators  and  Classroom  Practices 
appear  as  correlates  and  have  been 
stated  as  found  under  Group  I variables* 
Teachers1  Traits,  Personal  Characteristics 
and  Oat-of -class  Behaviors  as  related  to: 


• age  of  teacher 

lXp 

1*71 

• sex  of  teacher 

1XF 

1*71 

« marital  status  of  teacher 

1 Xp 

1*71 

* childhood  and  adolescent  experiences 
of  teacher 

1*71 

• out-of -school  activities  and  interests 
of  teaoher 

Up 

!*71 

A second  group  of  correlates  relative  to 
Teacher  Attitudes  Toward  Pupils*  Teachers* 
Administrators  and  Classroom  Practices  appear 
as  correlates  and  have  been  stated  as  Found 
under  Group  H variables-  Teacher  *s  Knowledge, 
Training,  Skills,  Experience,  Ratings  and 
Salary  as  related  ioi 

• reoenoy  of  college  training  and 
additional  course  work 

1% 

1*71 

• type  of  college  teaoher  attended 

IT.. 

1*71 

• grade  level  at  which  teacher 
instructs 

3% 

1*71 

• number  of  years  of  teaching 
experience 

1XF 

1*71 

• ratings  of  teachers  by  self  and 
supervisors 

Hp 

1*71 
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SOURCE 


XV.  Teacher  Role  Functions  and  Classroom 
Behavior 8 - - 

Direotly  Related  to  Pupil  Objectives 

1.0  Teacher  Role  Functions -Direct  Mode 
of  Presentation 


1.1  With  the  teacher1  e use  of  a 
direct  mode  of  presentation 
(autocratic,  highly  controlling, 
direct  a la  Flanders,  dominative, 
teacher  centered,  highly  struc- 
tured) the  pupils  demonstrate: 


less  achievement  in  knowledge 

lXg+Uj+ltXp 

393,396*  1(03,1(06, 

!|2U 

less  achievement  in  tool  skills 

IXg+lXjtllXp 

393,396,1(03,1(06 

negative  social -emotional  adjustment 

lXs+lliXp 

37i(,375,l02,l(10, 

1(03,1(08,1(05,1(06, 

1(51 

high  dependence  upon  teacher  and  little 
self-direction  lXg+l|Xp 

373,393,1(06,1(51, 

1(97 

little  use  of  cognitive  processes 
other  than  recall 

' lXg+2Xp 

1(03,1(28,1(29,1(50 

negative  pupil  attitudes  toward  and 
interest  in  schooling 

lXg+lQXp 

393,l(0l(,l(03,l(06> 

1(51,1(97 

1.2  The  teacher* s use  of  lecture  when 
compared  with  his  use  of  discussion 
resulted  in  no  significant  differences 

• in  pupil's  achievement  in  factual 
knowledge 16^  1X3,169 

1.3  The  teacher* s use  of  a direct  mode 

of  presentation  with  apathetic  pupils 

results  in  negative  pupil  sooial- 

emotional  adjustment  IXp  Wi2 
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SOURCE 


2.0  Tfeaoher  Role  Functlons-Indirect  Mode 
of  Presentation 

2.1  With  the  teacher's  use  of  indirect 
modes  of  presentation,  (democratic, 
loose  and  open  structure,  indirect 
(Flanders)  integrative,  learner- 
centered  responsive  (G.  Miller), 
the  pupils  demonstrates 


• increased  achievement  in  knowledge 

• increased  achievement  in  tool  skills 

1Xs+9Xf 

373,10.2, l!l0slv03, 
l»08,ljll,!iD?,liS0, 
1*98 

373,1(12,1*10,1*03, 

1*08,1(11,1*09,1*50, 

1*98 

• positive  social-emotional  adjustment 

IXg+8Xp 

373,375,1*01*, 1*12, 
1*03,1*08,1*11 

• increased  self-direction 

6XP 

375,1)12,1(10,1*03, 

USO 

• increased  use  of  cognition 

5xp 

375,UOl., 1*50, 1*98 

• positive  attitudes  toward  and 
interest  in  schooling 

3.0  Teacher  Role  Funotiona-Laiesaz-Faira 
Mode  of  Presentation 

lXg+lOXp 

375,393,1*50 

3*1  The  teacher's  use  of  the  laissez- 
faire  mode  of  presentaton  results 
ins 

• low  social-emotional  adjustment 

1XF 

1*1*5 

• increased  self-direction 

1XP 

1*1*5 

• negative  pupil  attitude  toward  and 
interest  in  schooling 

IX* 

F 

1*1*5 

N 


SOURCE 


M Teacher  Role  Functions-Logical  Mode 
of  Presentation  (b«Q  .Smith) 

li«l  The  teachers  use  of  the  logical 
mode  of  presentation  (B*0*  Smith) 
results  ins 


increased  pupil  achievement  in 
factual  knowledge 

“s 

1*77 

increased  pupil  knowledge  of 
relationships  and  principles 

“s 

1*77 

increased  pupil  use  of  cognitive 
functions  (critical  thinking* 
generalization*  analysis  and 
concept  formation) 

1*77 

5*0  Teacher  Role  Functions -Goal  Statements 

$•1  The  teacher's  statement  of  goals 
with  clarity  results  ins 


increased  pupil  achievement  in 
knowledge 

1XP 

373 

increased  pupil  achievement  in 
tool  skills 

13L 

373 

positive  social-emotional 
adjustment 

373,liOl*,ltOS 

greater  self-direction 

s 

1*01* 

increased  use  of  cognitive  processes 

1*06 

more  positive  attitudes  toward  and 
interest  in  schooling 

2% 

!*0l*jl*05 

19 


a*  n ? • 


$•0  continued 
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5»2  The  teacher's  presentation  of 
subject  matter  lacking  goal 
clarity  and  having  a positive 
pupil  valence,  (pupil  states 
that  he  likes  the  goal  and 
that  he  is  able  to  achieve  it) 
results  in: 


6,0  Teacher  Role  Functions-Teacher 1 s Verbal 
Emphasis l greater  use  of  materials  which 
require  pupil  verbal  expression) 

6*1  The  teacher's  use  of  verbal  emphasis 
results  in: 

• increased  pupil  self-direction 

* more  positive  pupil  attitude  toward 
and  interest  in  schooling 


2Xp 

lXp 


SOURCE 


• more  positive  social-emotional 
adjustment 

us 

U05,W>6 

• more  positive  pupil  attitudes 
toward  and  interest  in  schooling 

Hg 

U05,l»06 

5*3  When  teachers  do  not  provide 
reward  or  punishment  and  pupils 
view  the  goals  negatively,  this 
condition  results  in: 

• negative  social-emotional  adjustment 

1% 

t»06 

• negative  attitudes  toward  and  interest 
in  schooling 

UF 

t}06 

The  teacher's  use  of  the  more 
indirect  mode  of  presentation 
accompanied  by  a statement  of 
clear  goals,  results  in: 

• increased  pupil  knowledge 

Up 

l»05 

• increased  pupil  tool  skills 

Up 

liO$ 

• increased  self-direction 

Up 

1*0 $ 

Ui8,Wi9,1iW 


o 

ERIC 
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7,0  Teacher  Role  Functions-Achievement 
Grouping  of  Pupils 


•1  The  teacher* s achievement  grouping 
of  pupils  when  applied,  to  “high” 
or  "average 11  pupils  placed  in 
homogeneous  groups  results  in: 

no  change  in  pupil  achievement  in 
knowledge 

i h 

1»6U 

no  change  in  pupil  achievement  in 
tool  skills 

U6U 

*2  When  "low"  pupils  are  placed  in 
a heterogeneous  group,  the  "low" 
pupils  demonstrate: 

increased  achievement  in  knowledge 

378 

• j^groaged  achievement  in  tool  skills  IXp  378 


8.0  Teacher  Role  Functions -Disciplinary  Actions 

8.1  The  teacher* s disciplinary  aotions 
when  characterized  by  clarity  and 
firmness  results  ins 

• increased  pupil  self-direction  IXp  h21,hh0 

V,  Teachers1  Classroom  Behaviors  in  Terms  of 
Personality  Trait s Displayed  in  Classroom 

1.0  Determining  the  personality  traits  of 
pupils  and  teachers  and  placing  specific 
personality  types  of  pupil  with  a specific 
type  of  teacher  in  the  same  classroom 
produced  the  following  direct  relations: 

1.1  When  taught  by  a self  -controlling 
teacher  (orderly,  well-planned, 
dominant,  highly-controlling, 
dislikes  change),  homogeneous  groups 
of  striving  pupils,  conforming 
pupils,  opposing  pupils,  and  wavering 
pupils,  all  demonstrates 
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1.1  continued 


N Source 


• increased  achievement  in  knowledge 

t|2U 

* 

. all  pupils  except  opposing  pupils 
demonstrate  increased  achievement 
in  tool  skills 

lXp 

UZh 

• positive  social-emotional  adjustment 

lt2U 

• positive  attitudes  toward  and 
interest  in  schooling 

1-2  When  taught  by  a turbulent 
teacher  (critical,  verbally 
aggressive,  impulsive,  shows 
high  variability)  all 
personality  types  of  pupils 
demonstrate : 

• the  greatest  gain  in  achievement 
in  Science  and  Mathematics 

^F 

U2U 

the  lowest  gain  in  communication 
skills  (reading,  spelling) 

lXp 

t|2i» 

l-l  When  taueht  by  a turbulent 
teacher, (critical,  verbally 
aggressive,  impulsive,  shows 
high  variability  in  classroom 
behavior),  the  striving, 
conforming  pupils  demonstrate: 

• the  highest  gain  in  achievement 
(except  in  areas  of  reading  and 
spelling) 

Up 

l»2U 

• more  positive  social-emotional 
adjustment 

1XF 

U2l» 

• more  positive  attitudes  towards 
and  interest  in  schooling 

lXp 

1»2U 

N 


Source 


l.li  I’jhen  taught  by  a turbulent  teacher, 
the  opposing  and  wavering  children 
demonstrate: 


• a lower  gain  in  achievement 

Hp 

U2h 

, an  equally  positive  social-emotional 
adjustment  as  other  children 

“p 

h2h 

• an  equally  positive  attitude  toward 
school  and  schooling  as  other 
children 

h2h 

1.5  It  appeared  that  when  opposing  and 
wavering  children  were  taught  by  the 
turbulent  teacher,the  children 
became  less  opposing  and  wavering  and 
the  teacher  became  less  turbulent 

t 

h2U 

1.6  Striving  children  showed  increased 
achievement  with  all  teachers 

IX 

F 

)|P)| 

1.7  A combination  of  two  teachers  with 
different  personalities  (turbulent 
and  self -controlling)  with  all 
personality  types  of  children  result 
in: 

• increased  pupil  achievement  in  knowledge 

1X„ 

F 

1|21* 

• increased  pupil  achievement  in  tool 
skills 

“f 

U2h 

1.8  'With  a fearful  teacher*  all  personal- 
ity  types  of  pupils  demonstrate: 

• low  achievement  in  knowledge 

“f 

l|2U 

• low  achievement  in  tool  skills 

1% 

U2h 

• less  positive  social-emotional 
adjustment 

“f 

h2k 

• negative  attitudes  toward  and 
interest  in  schooling 

Up 

h2h 
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1.9  Pupils  taught  by  warm, 
friendly,  understanding 
tea ohers  demonstrate  positive 
sooio-emotional  adjustment 


U71 


Not  Directly  related  to  Behavioral 
Objectives/ Teacher  Role  Functions 
aha  Classroom  Behaviors 

1.0  Teacher^  Mode  of  Presentation 

1.1  The  mode  of  presentation  whioh 
the  teacher  utilizes  a greater 
percentage  of  the  time,  determines 
his  degree  of  flexibility  in 

adapting  to  change  of  mode  lXp  405,406 

1.2a  Teachers  utilizing  direct  modes 
of  presentation,  most  of  the 
time,  demonstrate : 


• less  flexibility,  retain  their 
old  patterns 

iv 

F 

1(05, U06 

1.2b  Teachers  utilizing  indirect 
modes  of  presentation,  most 
of  the  time  demonstrate: 

• greater  flexibility  in  terms  of 
changing  their  modes  of  pre- 
sentation 

Up 

1(05,1(06 

• greater  use  of  teacher-pupil 
planning 

1XF 

1(05,406 

• increased  knowledge  in  subject 
matter  by  teacher 

3% 

It05,l(06 

Teacher^  Goal  Statements 

2»1  The  goals  stated  by  the  teaoher 
were  not  the  same  as  the  goals 
for  which  the  teacher  tested 

1XF 

l(6ii 

2.2  The  teacher  who  began  his  lesson 
with  a clear  goal  statement  and  an 
indireot  mode  of  presentation  tended 
to  follow  this  with  a more  direct 
mode  of  presentation,  lXp  U05 


-8U- 


N 


SOURCE 


3,0  Teacher *s  Selection  of  Subjeot  Matter 


3.1  When  teachers  cooperatively 
selected  the  specific  subject 
matter  content  to  be  taught 
there  was  greater  variability 
in  the  subject  content  taught 
and  less  variability  in  the 
mode  of  presentation 


U.O  Ability  Grouping  in  Pupils 

Iwl  When  the  same  teacher  taught 
homogeneous  classes  of  pupils, 
one  class  of  ''low1*  ability 
pupils  and  one  of  ’’average” 
ability  pupils  or  one  of  “high” 
ability  pupils  and  one  of 
•’average”  ability,  the  teacher* s 
pattern  of  classroom  verbal 
interaction  was  the  same  lXj? 

Iu2  When  the  same  teacher,  taught 
homogeneous  classes  of  different 
ability  levels  (as  above)  the 
teacher  demonstrated  a differenti- 
ation of  operational  cognitive 
goals  for  pupils;  the  less  complex 
goals  (knowledge,  comprehension 
and  application  a la  Bloom  for  the 
low  groups  and  knowledge,  comprehen- 
sion, application  and  analysis, 
synthesis  and  evaluation  for  the 
high  and  average  groups  lXp 

lu3  Teacher’s  Preference  for  a Certain 
Ability  Group 

Teachers  who  expressed  a preference 
for  teaching  a certain  ability 
group,  used  a more  indirect  mode  of 
presentation  with  the  preferred  class  lXj* 


b$9 


h6h 


h6h 


h6h 
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5*0  Teacher’s  Personality  Type  Matched 
with  Pupil  Personality  Type 


N 


SOURCE 


5.1  When  teachers  are  placed  in 
terms  of  personality  type  with 
children  whose  personality  type 
differs  greatly  from  their  own, 
the  teachers  tend  to  change 
their  own  classroom  behaviors 
to  conform  to  the  pupil 
personalities(with  the 
exception  of  fearful  teachers 
who  do  not  react  to  children’s 

personality  traits)  3%  U2U 

•» 

Correlates 

1.0  Teacher  Role  Fhnotions-Teachers’  Ratings 
of  Pupils 

1.1  Teachers’  ratings  of  pupils  are 
positively  correlated  with  pupils’ 

I#C*  scores  32p  **93 

? >0  Teacher  Classroom  Behaviors  in  Terms  of 
Personality  Traits  Displayed  in  the 
Classroom 

2.1  Teachers  displaying  warm,  friendly, 
understanding  classroom  behaviors 
demonstrate: 


superior  emotional  adjustment  and 
stability 

un 

positive  attitudes  toward  pupils 

U71 

positive  attitudes  toward 
administrators 

% 

1*71 

permissive,  child-centered 
educational  viewpoints 

i 

1*71 

ERIC 
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N 


SOURCE 


2.2  Teachers  displaying  responsible, 
businesslike  systematic  classroom 
behaviors  demonstrate: 


• low  emotional  adjustment  and 

U7X 

stability 

t traditional,  teacher -centered 

1*71 

educational  viewpoints 

2 #3  Teachers  displaying  stimulating, 
imaginative  classroom  behaviors 
demonstrate : 


9 superior  emotional  adjustment  and 


stability 

1XP 

1*71 

• positive  attitudes  toward  pupils 

IT 

1*71 

# positive  attitudes  toward 

1*71 

administrators 

3X, 

j? 

# permissive,  child-centered 

1*71 

educational  viewpoints 

Hp 

3.0  Teachers*  Classroom  Behaviors  and 
Educational  Levels  at  which  Teacher 
Functions 


3«1  As  the  picture  shifts  from 

elementary  teaching  performance 
through  high  school  and  into  the 
university,  the  teachers* 
responsible,  businesslike  and 
systematic  pattern  of  behavior 
and  stimulating,  imaginative 
pattern  become  increasingly  more 
important;  while  the  warm 
friendly  understanding  pattern 
of  teacher  behavior  becomes 

progressively  less  important  lXp  U71 
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Summary  of  Research  Findings  Related  to  the  areas  of 
Curriculum  Materials  and  Methods 

An  analysis  of  the  data  has  provided  the  following  classification  system 

1.0  SEQUENCE.  TYPES  OF 

1.1  Simple  to  Complex 

1.2  Concrete  to  abstract 

2.0  SOURCE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

2.1  Pupil  Instructing 

2.11  Self -Instructing 

2.12  Pupil  Instructing  Pupils  - (Pupil  teams) 

2.2  Teacher  Instructing 

2.21  Demonstration 

2.22  Textbooks 

2 .23  Materials 

2.2li  Teacher  Directs  Activity 

2.3  Material  Instructing 

2.31  Programmed  Instruction 

2.32  Electronic  Aids  - (tape  recorders,  records,  etc.) 

2.33  Films 
2.3b  Textbooks 

2.35  Concrete  Objects 

2 .36  Television 

3.0  TIME 

3.1  Additional  Time 
U.O  PRACTICE  THEORY 

U.l  Distributive  Practice  vs.  Mass  Practioe 
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5.0  MULTI-SENSORY 


6.0  REINFORCEMENT 

6.1  Repetition 

7.0  COGNITIVE  THEORY 

7.1  Teacher  Uses 

7*11  Association  Structures 

7*12  Analysis  Structures 

7.13  Combination  Cognitive  Ifrocess  Structures 

7«lli  Inquiry  Training 

7.2  Pupil  Uses 

7*21  Association  Structures 

7*22  Analysis  Structures 

7.23  Combination  Cognitive  Process  Structures 

7.3  Textbook  Presents 

7.31  Association  Structures 

7.32  Analysis  Structures 

7.33  Combination  Cognitive  Process  Structures 

8.0  MULTI-METHOD  PRESENTATION 


1.0  SEQUENCE 


1.1  Simple  to  Complex 


The  sequence  of  simple  to  complex* 
e.g.  spelling  letter  sounds  - short  words  - long  words* 
phonics  as  a prerequisite  to  all  other  aspects  of  reading* 
increasing  the  number  of  operations  in  arithmetic  examples 
and  problems*  has  produced  an  increase  in: 


N SOURCE 


• General  Tool  Skills 

. 633 

• Reading  Skills 

3*s 

732,717,677 
68U, 626 

. Arithmetic  Skills 

s 

591,595,60l),605 

• Knowledge 

Hg 

633 

• Self -Dire otion 

lXp 

683 

• Cognition 

2XS 

717,758 

1.2  Concrete  To  Abstract 

The  sequence  of  concrete  to 
abstract*  e.g.  pictures  to  words* 
blocks  to  numbers*  and  objects  to 
symbols*  has  increased: 

• Reading  Skills 

702 

• Arithmetic  Skills 

3Xs 

60l),595 

. Knowledge 

3*8 

702 

• Self-Direction 

IX. 

s 

601) 

• Cognition 

1X„ 

s 

758 

-90- 
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2 .0  SOURCE  OP  INSTRUCTION 


2.1  Pupil  Instructing 

2.11  Self -Instructing 

The  pupil  engaged  in  activities  by  himself, 
e.g.  practicing,  self-help  devices,  (pictures, 
dictionary),  self  selection  of  materials  and 
self -pacing  (not  including  programmed  instruction), 
has  produced  an  increase  in: 


N SOURCE 


• General  Tool  Skills 

931,773,722 

!jXp 

90l» 

• Reading  Skills 

90l»,737,6ol, 

6X® 

6 61,638,626 
690,627,669 

• Arithmetic  Skills 

IX. 

601, 

nf 

626 

• Listening  Skills 

12Xg 

90l» 

2X| 

90l» 

• Writing  Skills 

iaxs 

901, 

• Knowledge 

3XS 

931,575 

1XF 

638 

• Attitudes  and  Interest 

2XS 

90l»,575 

• 

627 

• Self-Direction 

3XS 

737,575,601, 

• The  Amount  of  Time 
required  (N.D.R.) 

Pupils  instructing  Pupils 

Pupil  teams,  two  or  three  students 
working  together  without  teacher 

ixs 

931 

instruction,  has  shown  increases  in: 

• General  Tool  Skills 

2XS 

931,916 

ixF 

916 

• Reading  Skills 

1XF 

637 

-91- 
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2.12  Pupils  instructing  Pupils-  continued 


2.2 


H SOURCE 

• Arithmetic  Skills  We  916 

916 

. Spelling  Skills  Ws  916 

i|Xp  916 

• Knowledge  3Xg  931*916 

• Self-Direction  2XQ  916 

2Xp  916 


Teaoher  Instructing 

2.21  Teacher  demonstration 

The  teaoher1 s use  of  classroom 
demonstration  has  shown  to 
positively  affeot: 

• Cognition  917*85>7*5>US> 

2.22  Teaoher  and  textbook 

The  teacher *s  use  of  the  text*  e.g. 
presenting  groups  of  words*  picture^ 
phonics  rules  and  application*  has 
led  to  an  increase  ins 


General  Tool  Skills 

wP 

696,  637 

Heading  Skills 

5xs 

81*6,732,703,727 

7XP 

661,639,653,672 

Arithmetic  Skills 

Up 

69h 

Spelling  Skills 

CO 

81*5,81*6,703 

Knowledge 

Uf 

696,690,653,672 

Self-Direction 

2XS  ' 

727,732 

92- 
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2.23  Teacher  and  Materials 


The  teacher's  use  of  materials  e«  g.  words  in  a list, 
picture  story,  and  films  has  had  a positive  affect  on: 

N 

SOURCE 

• Reading  Skills 

lXj,  • 

621 

• Arithmetic  Skills 

2% 

601* 

• Knowledge 

US 

81*6 

lXp 

697 

• Cognition  1XC 

Teacher  Directed  Activities 

Classroom  Activities  that  are 
specified  for  teacher  direct 
involvement,  e.g.  auditory  training, 
writing  experience  stories, sounding  , 
letters  and  words,  and  questioning, 
have  affected : 

917 

61tl 

• Qeneral  Tool  Skills 

1XS 

21Xp 

531 

901i,585,696 

• Reading  Skills 

20XS 

lt%s 

lOXp 

^EHS 

90l», 633,688,6: 

615,735,725 
650, 6ll) 

696, 90lt, 672, 
61)6,671),623,6: 

585 

• Listening  Skills 

16X,, 

Sxf 

$f}’856 

. Writing  Skills 

UXg 

lXp 

531,90l),853 

£ok 

• Knowledge 

9Xp 

696 

• Attitudes  and  Interest 

3X 
^ S 

608,928 

• Cognition 

6Xp 

608,928 

696 

-93- 


* ?|,  th  ranted  Activities  - continued 

j? 

_^__S0URCE . 

# Accuracy  of  Teacher 
Pronnr Option  (N*D*R»_) 

2X 

931 

Material  Instructing. 

2.31  Programmed  Instruction 

The  use  of  programmed  materials 
and  devices,  e«g.  texts,  machines, 
computer-based  instruction,  and  the 
E«R#E*  instrument,  have  affected: 

883 

90l*,51*2,872,877 

876 

. General  Tool  Skills 

3XS 

8x£ 

2XFNS 

• Reading  Skills 

l6Xq 

8xf 

901* 

666,90h 

. Arithmetic  Skills 

3% 

882,579 

- Spelling  Skills 

2XF 

lXpjjs 

889 

876 

. Tiietenine  Skills 

21Xq 

64 

516,901; 

90lt,5U2 

. Writing  Skills 

# 

X6XS 

7Xp 

901* 

901* 

. Knowledge 

2Xs 

15XF 

3Xfns 

883 

51*2,889,572,882 

872,876,877 

879 

• Attitudes  and  Interest 

lXe 

IXjjjs 

901* 

879 

. Self -Direction 

lXp 

879 

o 


2 . 31  Programmed  Instruction-continued 


H SOURCE 


. Cognition 

2Xp 

579,889 

. N.D.H. 

“f 

579 

Electronic  Aids 

The  use  of  tapes  and  records  have 
produced  increases  in: 

* General  Tool  Skills. 

He  ' 

34 

0*5 

90h,$hZ,$k0 

. Reading  Skills 

1% 

666,661 

. listening  Skills 

Hn 

$4 

516 

$UO,51t2,90U 

, Knowledge 

9x2 

Films 

■Honaw 

The  use  of  films,  tachistoscopes, 
and  the  controlled  reader,  has 
lead  to  an  increase  in: 

. General  Tool  Skills 

Hp 

9x2 

- Reading  Skills 

7% 

616,671 

. listening  Skills 

516 

SU2 

. Knowledge 

6XP 

51*2,697,572 

* Cognition 

HP 

6D* 

2.3h  Textbooks 

Utilization  of  textbooks  as  the 
primary  source  of  instruction,  a.g. 
self-explanatory  texts,  letter 
sequence,  pictorial  representation 
and  questions,  affects: 


2.3U  Textbooks  - continued 


N 

SOURCE 

. Bending  Sjd.Ua 

, t 

IXg  neg. 

81(6,703,717,82$ 

727,689,6$U 

66$ 

61(2,639,61(8 

. Spelling  Skills 

3X» 

81(6,702,82$ 

81i$ 

888 

. Writing  Skills 

8$7 

• Knowledge 

2x- 

14 

601,81(6 

860 

888 

. Self-Direction 

2*S 

60U,709 

• Cognition 

3% 

3K  NEG. 

601,717,82$ 

66$ 

860,692,792 

2«3!>  Concrete  Objects 

The  use  of  concrete  objects  and 
manipulative  material  has  stated 
effect  on: 

. General  Tool  Skills 

lxs 

871* 

• Arithmetic  Skills 

llXg 

602,60l(,$90,$98 

• Knowledge 

3Xg 

87h 

• Attitudes  and  Interest 

$91,608 

• Self-Direction 

602,601(,$91,608 

• Cognition 

liX 

s 

760,773,$90,60l( 

2.36  Television 


The  use  of  television  in  the  classroom 
has  been  shown  to  affect: 


• 

H 

SOORCE 

• General  Tool  Skills 

113L 

F 

90ii 

• Reading  Skills 

to 

& 

CM 

90l* 

17% 

90lt 

• Listening  Skills 

ro 

CO 

CO 

90k 

2% 

9 Oh 

2XK!S 

90k 

• Writing  Skills 

23% 

90k 

' 17% 

90k 

• Knowledge 

90k 

1%  neg« 

896 

* Attitudes  and  Interest 

“8 

90l» 

TIME 

1.1  Additional  Time 

Where  additional  time  spent  on  a 

task  has  been  stated  or  implied* 

it  affects: 

• General  Tool  Skills 

1% 

921* 

• Reading  Skills 

2% 

727,615 

31% 

616,61*6,679,61*3 

630 

3%US 

585,630 

• Arithmetic  Skills 

2% 

585 

ga 


3,1  Additional  Time  - continued 


N SOURCE 


Spelling  Skills 

ix* 

“ems 

630 

6U3 

listening  Skills 

3Xf 

90U 

Cognition 

797,521 

urws 

797 

NoD.R. 

ns 

81(5 

k.O  PRACTICE  THEORY 


li.l  Mass  va»  Distributive  Practice 

Distributive  practice  of  task 
positively  affects: 


• Writing  Skills 

853,857 

, 

uF 

851 

• Knowledge 

3XS 

9U3 

MUiai-SEHSORY 

Use  of  multi-sensory  input,  where  the 
stimuli  are, simultaneous,  has  affected: 

• General  Tool  Skills 

2XS 

776,  531 

• 

^XF  nag. 

9liU 

• Reading  Skills 

3XS 

633,728,81(6 

• Spelling  Skills 

2XS 

728,81(6 

. Writing  Skills 

2XS 

531,  853 

• Knowledge 

IX 

3Zfhs 

OY 

F neg* 

81(6 

M 

9 W( 

6.0  REINFORCEMENT  THEORY 


6«1  Repetition 

Repetition  of  task  has  produced  positive  increases  ins 


H SOURCE 


General  Tool  Skills 

«s 

3XP 

5k5 

90t» 

Spelling  Skills 

IX 

s 

8k5 

limiting  Skills 

3XS 

853,857,858 

Listening  Skills 

6Xf 

90k 

Knowledge 

OJ 

5k5»876 

N.D.R. 

Hs 

8k5 

7.0  COGNITIVE  LEARNING  THEORY 

7.1  Teachers  use  of  Cognitive  Structures. 


7.11  Teacher  *s  use  of  Association 
Structures 


The  teacher *s  use  of  structures 
designed  to  establish  the 
pi inciple  of  association,  e.g. 
picture  dictionary#  I.T.A.,  letters 
and  sounds,  number  stories#  have 
positively  affected: 


• Reading  Skills 


• Arithmetic  Skills 

• Spelling  Skills 

• Knowledge 


"P 

8Xp 


725,67k 

621,653,623,657 

61iU,65U,632,695 

622,61»5 

622 

602,60U 

65k 

65U 

653,65k 


* - ^ 


7-11  Tkacher*s  ?jtaa  of  Association  Structures'-  continued 


N SOURCE 


Self -Dir  action 

«s 

602 

H» 

621 

Cognition 

Hg 

60S 

% 

6 bit 

Motor  Skills 

2Xs 

851,853 

UtXp 

51*8 

7.12  Teacher 8 s use  of  Analysis  Structures 

The  teacher* s use  of  structures 
designed  to  promote  analysis, 
e.g.  questioning,  patterning, 
changing  of  words,  produces  an 
effect  ons 


Reading  Skills 

ucs 

688 

3Xsns 

650 

2Xf 

672 

Spelling  Skills 

us 

81*5 

Knowledge 

IX 

F 

672 

Cognition 

3*s 

608 

2*F 

521 

7 013  Teacher  use  of  Combinations 
of  Cognitive  Structures 

The  teacher* s use  of  structures 
which  involve  two  or  more 
cognitive  processes  operating 
to  affects 


General  Tool  Skills 

7Xf 

696,939 

Reading  Skills 

3XS 

687,727 

5xf 

696 

listening  Skills 

Hs 

856 

Knowledge 

10Xy 

696,939 

•100 


7.13  Teacher *3  Use  of  Combinations  of  Cognitive  Structures-continued 


N 

SOURCE 

. Attitudes  and  Interest 

3XS 

928,  939 

. Self-Direction 

|*S  neg. 

862 

727,  732 

. Cognition 

Si 

917,  928 
862 

696,937,868,939 

7.1k  Inauirv  Training 

The  teacher* s use  of  open-ended 
structures  designed  to  help 
children  develop  in  the  art  of 
asking  questions  has  led  to  an 
increase  ins 

• General  Tool  Skills 

71*5 

. Knowledge 

XXjhs 

750 

71*5 

. Cognition 

IX. 

5xK 

752 

71*5,  750 

IXjms 

71*5 

Pupil* s Use  of  Cognitive  Processes 

7.21  Pupil* s use  of  Association 

Pupils  involved  in  a learning 
task  and  utilizing  the  principles 
of  association  has  affected; 

/ 

. Heading  Skills 
• Arithmetic  Skills 

lfXg 

XXs  neg. 

8Xp 

IXfUS 

720 

677 

576 

576 

• Knowledge 

2% 

720 

• Self -Direction 

1% 

727 

>101- 


o 

ERIC 


7.22  Pupil *s  use  of  Analysis 

Pupil* s utilization  of  analysis  has  stated  affect  on: 


7.23  Pupil* s use  of  Combinations  of 
Cognitive  Processes 

The  pupil*  s use  of  more  than  one 
cognitive  function,  and  where  the 
specific  processes  are  not 
identified  has  produced  increases 
in  a 


• Attitudes  and  Interest  IX, 


N 


SOURCE 


• Reading  Skills 

• Spelling  Skills 

• Knowledge 


• Self-Direction 


• Cognition 


2XS 

Hs 

2XS 


688,727 

845 

917,757 

727 

688,776,608,603, 

757 


General  Tool  Skills 


531,735 


. Beading  Skills 


. Arithmetic  skills 


d 


• Writing  Skills 


listening  Skills 


1XF 


92U 

732 

623 

60U 

92U 

735 


• Knowledge 


S 


735*760 


Self-Direction 


Cognition 


602,603-. 712, 714 
760 

937,868 


Motor  Skills 


8XP 

IX 

s 


•102” 


924 


7*3  Textbook  presents  Cognitive  Structures 

7*31  Textbook  presents  Association  Structures 

Textbooks  which  utilize  the  principle  of 
association  in  presenting  material  to  the 
student  produces  an  affect  on: 


N SOURCE 


• General  Tool  Skills 

ns 

737 

• Reading  Skills 

& 

CO 

717,825,727,702 

• Arithmetic  Skills 

8Xf 

576 

!%S 

576 

• listening  Skills 

IX 

s 

825 

888 

• Knowledge 

601,825,702. 

1XENS 

886 

• Self-Direction 

3XS 

737,60l» 

• Cognition 

601,717 

Textbook  presents  Analysis 
Structures 

Texts  which  present  to  the 
student  structures  designed  to 
promote  the  use  of  analysis  has 
produced  an  affect  on: 

• General  Tool  Skills 

IX 

F neg» 

637 

• Spelling  Skills 

6i»5 

• Knowledge 

3XS 

917,757,760 

« Cognition 

CO 

X 

CM 

757,760  . 

7,33  Textbooks  presents  Combination  of  Cognitive  Structures 


t&LrJZ — - 


, }K-*t 


Texts  which  utilize  two  or  more  cognitive  structures  or 
where  the  specific  processes  are  not  identified  lead  to 
an  increase  in: 


N SOURCE 


General  Tool  Skills 

2Xs 

756 

Reading  Skills 

UCp 

626 

Arithmetic  Skills 

626 

Spelling 

Ks 

8li6 

Knowledge 

3*S 

81(6,757,760 

860,792 

Cognition 

757,760,756 

17% 

860,889,792 

i<xm 

792 

8.0  MULTI-METIPD 


8.1  Multi-Method 

Research  which  has  indicated  that 
a combination  of  methods  are 
operating  to  affect: 


General  Tool  Skills 

11XF 

696 

Reading  Skills 

21XF 

696,657,61(3,630 

69l(,625 

2Xb*s 

630 

Spelling  Skills 

6U3 

Listening  Skills 

^s 

92k 

Knowledge 

9X 
7 P 

69l(,696 

Cognition 

6Xp 

696 

Motor  Skills 

s 

9 2k 

•10U- 


8.1  Combinations  of  Methods  used  in  the  Context  of  Instructional 
Television 


In  the  context  of  I.T.V.  certain  combinations  of  methods 
have  produced  success  in  increasing: 


N 


SOURCE 


• General  Tool  Skills 
e Reading  Skills,. 

. Listening  Skills 

* Siting  Skills 

. Attitudes  and  Interest 


9Xf 

90U 

22X 

90U 

S 

9CU 

23XS 

90U 

12%  . 

90U 

22XS 

90U 

10XF 

90i* 

90U 

105b 


105c 


b$OT 


CO 

$2 
a w 

• 

CO 

H 

0 

Cm 

COGNI- 

TION 

• 

CO 

• 

to 

VO 

SELF 

piRECT. 

• 

CO 

• 

to 

P.A.I. 

• 

CO 

H 

• 

to 

KNOW- 

LEDGE 

• 

CO 

• 

to 

©V 

S 00 
H d • 

is 

5 co 

• 

CO 

CM 

CM 

; • 

to 

8 

* 

SB 

S (0 

• 

CO 

H 

<*> 

CM 

Sd' 

H 2 
►J  05 

• 

fa 

8 

SPELLING  I 
SKILLS  1 

• 

CO 

• 

to 

f\ 

ARITH. 

SKILLS 

• 

CO 

• 

to 

READING 

SKILLS 

. 

• 

CO 

CM 

CM 

• 

fa 

21 

2NS 

CO 

TOOL 

SKILLS 

• 

CO 

• 

to 

3 

Ov 

•a  #a 
• 

>. 

H 

1 

i 

1 

# 

♦H 

43 

rl 

£ 

.1 

IS. 

J)  O > 

S • 

•AS*. 

43  43  H 

3SS 

o 

ERLC 


■S  t 

*33 

•h  ja  <r 

as* 

>sg 

«►! 

© 45  *H 

•§§■8 

ii| 

1 13 

N « II 

• * v? 

>>> 

• • • 

H OH 

H 


io5f 


, o 

me 


• 

CA 

*> 

as 

"H 

to 

H 

CM 

ft* 

H 

J 

» 

CO 

1 

ft* 

1 

» 

g 

i 

CO* 

ft* 

CM 

H 

r- 

a 

®3 

'O 

CO 

as 

H 

Js 

tog 

3 

v$ 

H 

cm 

vO 

ft* 

H 

CM 

H 

• 

H 

• 

ft 

w> 

CM 

H 

H 

H 

8 

1 

1 

CO 

H 

H 

<*\ 

m 

frt 

H 

Ov 

H 

0\  S 
HS 

TOOL 

SKILLS 

CO 

© 

3 

a 

o S 

t» 

r- 

ft 

c»\ 

H 

a 

CO 

S3 

si 

*8 
Os  CM 

•A#d 

ft 

«• 

0 

1 

h 

4> 

C 

1 

ft 

1 

$ 

•S 

1 

CO 

0 

s 

s 

» 

w 

$ 

• 

I 

• 4» 

S 8 

is 

o* « 

55 

Source  or  Instruction 
Pupil  Instructing  Self 

Source  of  Instruction 
Pupil  Instructing  Pupil 

Source  of  Instruction 
Teacher  Instructing  Pupils 

Source  of  Instruction 
Material  Instructing  Pupils 

Source  of  Instruction 
Equipment  Instructing  Pupils 

V 

ft 

c 

Q 


ndant  Variable 


Dependant  Variable 


105h 


« 

> 

« 

Q 


Ueptindoat  Variable 


TJ&LZ  Ills  COMPOSITE  OF  FINDINGS:  CIERICULUM 

XOSi 


] 

} 

j 

INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLE  „ 

|! 

il 

1 

TOOL  SKILLS 

g 

1 

ATTITUDES 

& 

INTERESTS 

* 

SELF 

DIRECTION 

COGNITION 

MOTOR 

SKILLS 

NOT 

DIRECTLY 

RELATED 

SEQUENCE 

P. 

1 

1 

s. 

12 

2 

1 

3 

PUPIL 

p. 

23 

1 

1 

2 

INSTRUCTING  1 

s. 

$3 

6 

2 

5 

i 

TEACHER 

INSTRUCTING 

F. 

58s 

17 

7 

S. 

3o 

liNS 

1 

.3 

2 

a 

2 

MATERIAL 

F. 

132  | 

6NS 

55 

liNS~lNag 

1 

6 

1 

INSTRUCTING 

S. 

I?T" 

1N«K 

5 

il 

6 

7 

INeg 

TIME 

F. 

18 

1|NS 

a 

INS 

S. 

2 

1 1 

DISTRIBUTIVE  . 
PRACTICE 

F. 

1 

1 

S. 

2 

3 

9 

MULTI- 
j SENSORY 

F. 

6Neg 

3NS 

2Neg  _ 

S. 

9 

1 

1 

L_ 

REPETITION 

F. 

9 

1 

1 I 

S. 

5 

2 

i 1 

TEACHER 

COGNITION 

F. 

79 

2NS 

20 

INS 

| 

1 

2U 

INS 

jk 

S. 

if  1 

3NS 

3 

2Nee 

3 

9 

2 

PUPIL 

COGNITION 

F. 

11 

INS 

1 

2 — 

S. 

1U 

INeg 

6 

2 

h 

10 

1 

TEXT 

COGNITION 

F. 

11 

WS 

5 

INS 

17 

INS 

S. 

10 

9 

3 

7 

I 

MOLTI- 

METH5D 

F. 

h 

9 

6 

I 

S. 

68 

1 
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APPENDIX  B 


GLOSSARY 

OF 

SELECTED  OPERATIONALLY-DEFINED 
EDUCATIONAL  TERMS 


Ability 

Ability  is  the  poll’s  rate  of  learning. 


Ability,  Average  (Pupil) 


A pupil  of  average  ability  is  one  whose  X.Q.  score  is  between 
88-112,  one  standard  deviation  from  the  mean  of  100# 

(Detroit  Group  Intelligence  Test) 


(2U0) 


Ability,  Below  Average  (Pupil) 

A pupil  of  below  average  ability  is  one  whose  I #Q.  ^core  is 
below  88,  more  than  one  standard  deviation  below  the  mean  of  100. 
(Detroit  Group  Intelligence  Test) 


Ability,  Highest  (Pupil) 

Pupils  of  highest  ability  are  those  whose  I.Q.  scores  a** 

2 or  more  standard  deviations  above  the  moan  for  thier 

(Detroit)  Beginning  First  Grade  Intelligence  Test,  KuKL- 
oan-Anderson  Intelligence  Test,  Otis  Quick  Scoring  Men- 
tal Ability  Test.) 


Ability,  Lowest  (Pupil) 

Pupils  of  lowest  ability  are  those  whose  I.Q.  scores  are  2 
mor*  standard  deviations  below  the  mean  for  their  grade . 

(Detroit  Beginning  First  Grade  Intelligence  Test,  KuKL- 
aan-inderson  Intelligence  Test,  Otis  Quick  Scoring  Men- 
tal Ability  Test.) 


vi 


Ability,  Very  Superior  (Pupil) 

A nunil  of  very  superior  ability  is  one  whose  I.Q.  scow  i° 
12$  or  above  (two  or  more  standard  deviations  above  the  assn 

of  100.)  , _ 

(Detroit  Group  Intelligence  Test) 


(21*0) 
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Accuses  (Teacher) 


The  teacher  states  that  the  individual  is  acting  out  of  order. 
(Classroom  observation) 


(1*29) 


Achievement 


Measurable  differences  in  tool  drills,  content,  understanding, 
and  skill  in  problem  solving  constitute  achievement. 


m) 


Achievement  Groups,  Procedures  for  Forming 

Pupils  are  placed  in  achievement  groups  in  reading,  language, 
and  arithmetic  based  on: 

1.  Achievement  test  scores  (Stanford  Achievement  Test) 

2.  Mental  Maturity  (California  Test  of  Mental  Maturity) 

3.  Recommendations  of  previous  teacher  for  pupil  in  subject 
U,  Analysis  of  anecdotal  and  test  data  from  cumulative  record 
5*  Humber  of  teachers  available  to  teach  subject 


Acoustical  Control 


Through  the  use  of  acoustically  absorptive  floor  covering*,  the  sounds 
of  voices  and  movement  are  kept  below  the  level  which  would  distract 
others  working  in  nearby  areas. 

(1002) 


Acoustically  Absorptive  Floor  Covering 

Carpet,  tile,  or  other  material  designed  to  absorb  sound  and  re- 
duce noise  made  by  furniture,  feet,  etc.  / 

(1004) 


Acoustics,  Articulation  Index 

The  degree  to  which  speech  sounds  can  be  recognized  from  one 
room  to  another,  as  follows: 


Articulation  Index 

o7o5 

0.10 

0.20 

0.30 

0.1)0 


£ 


of  Words  Understood 

W 


(WOk) 


Acoustics,  Noise  Reduction 

The  over-all  amount  of  loss,  in  decibels,  of  soundasit 
SIX  ft®  one  area  to  another.  This  todies  trans^ 
mission  loss  through  a simple  or  cc^lex  barrier,  plus 
tion  of  the  area  of  the  common  boundary  between  the 
the  total  sound  absorption  in  the  second,  or  listening  room. 


Activities,  Variety  of  Simultaneous 

Within  one  classroom  or  Instructional  area,  groups  °'^^d^al 
pupils  work  on  several  different  projects:  reading,  painting  a 

mural,  planning  a group  project* 


Adjustment  (Pupil) 

The  pupil's  self-reliance,  sense  of  personal  freed®,feeliag 
of  belonging,  withdrawing  tendencies,  nervous  synptons,  anti 
social  tendencies,  social  standards,  social  skills. 
(California  Test  of  Personality) 


(2U7) 


Adjustment  of  Detained  Student  in  Kulti-Ags  Classes 

In  a class  composed  of  six-,  seven-,  and  eight-year-olds.or 
Sne-,  ten-,  and  eleven-year-olds,  a student,  who  must  he  re- 
tained an  extra  year  wiU  know  2/3  of  his  classmates  and  his 

teacher. 


Adjustment  to  Junior  High  School 

Students  follow  schedules  without  problems,  move  quietly  ft® 
class  to  class,  etc. 


(215) 
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Administrator 


The  individual  who  utilizes  existing  structures  or  procedures 
to  achieve  an  organizational  goal  or  objective.  The  emphasis 
is  on  maintaining  established  structures*  procedures  or  goals. 
The  administrator  is  a stabilizing  force. 


Administrative  Specialization 

The  administrative  person  has  specialized  training  and  experience 
ins 

1.  Administration  : scheduling*  keeping  records*  assigning 
pupils  and  teachers  to  classes*  etc. 

2.  Instruction  : teaching  methods  and  curricula 

3*  Guidance  : testing*  counseling*  interviewing*  etc. 

(28) 


Administrative  Team 

A principal*  a director  of  instruction*  and  a director  of  guidance 
administer  one  large  school  (1000  or  more  students)  as  a three- 
position  administrative  team. 

(28) 


Admonishes  (Teacher) 

The  teacher  states  or  implies  that  a pupil  or  pupil  group  is  not 
going  to  do  what  is  correct  or  expected. 

( Classroom  Observation) 

(h 29) 


Affectivity*  Positive 

The  teacher  builds  positive  relationships  and  feelings  in  the 
pupil-teacher  interaction  by: 

1.  Being  supportive# 

2.  Being  solicitous# 

3.  Encouraging  pupils# 

ll.  Doing  something  personal  for  pupil* 

5*  Estimating  pupil* s or  pupils*  needs  and  acting  on  his  judgement# 
(Classroom  Observation) 

(k2  9) 


Affectivity,  Negative 

The  teacher  controls  personal  relationships  in  classroom  by 
negative^  responding  to  the  interaction  as  demonstrated  by 
the  following  behaviors: 

1.  Actacnishes* 

2.  Reprimands^' 

3*  Is  accusative* 

k.  Responds  with  a verbal  futuristic  statement* 

(Classroom  Observation) 


Aggressiveness  Toward  Persons  or  Things 

Student  infractions  of  school  rules  including: 

1.  Abuse  of  privileges 

2.  Bus  misconduct 

3.  Destruction  of  school  property 
j*.  Disregard  for  other  sutdents 
$.  lighting 

6.  insubordination 

7.  Throwing  objects 


(1006) 


Aide,  Clerical 

The  clerical  aide  does  the  following  ncm-instructlanal  tasks: 

1.  Collects  monies  (banking,  lunch,  etc*  and  maintains  records 
of  collections 

2.  Takes  attendance  and  maintains  records 

3*  Types  and  duplicates  instructional  materials,  team  schedules, 

tests*  etc*  . _ 

2i*  Prepares  visuals,  bulletin  boards,  sets  up  and  operates  A*v* 

equipment 

Arranges  furniture,  materials,  books,  etc*,  in  classrooms 

as  directed  by  teachers  * . . 

6.  Corrects  papers  or  tests  using  keys  provided  by  teachers 
7*  Supervises  recess,  lunchroom,  bus,  studyhall 

8.  Posts  data  prepared  by  teachers  on  records,  types  report  , 
cards  prepared  by  teachers  . . 


Aide,  Neighborhoods 

A parent  from  the  school  district  hired  end  trained  (in  & 30“ 
hour  workshop)  to  assist  the  classroom  teacher  with  the  moni- 
torial, clerical,  and  housekeeping  duties. 


The  aide: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

h. 


Supervises  class  while  teacher  works  with  small  groups  or 

individuals  . 

Escorts  groups  to  and  from  other  areas  of  the  school  V gym- 
nasium, auditorium,  lunchroom,  playground) 

Takes  attendance,  collects  monies,  posts  lists,  files,  types 
Adjusts  shades  and  windows,  obtains  supplies 
Cleans  aquarium,  cupboards,  chalkboards 


Aide,  Staff 

Employed  to  do  general  building,  monitorial  and  clerical  jobs, 
the  staff  aides 

1.  Supervises  hallways,  lunchrooms,  doors 

2.  Types,  files,  operates  duplicating  machines  (Must  be  lo 
years  old  or  older,  achieve  7th  grade  score  on  a national 
achievement  test) 


Aide,  Teaching 

A parent  (high  school  graduate  or  equivalent)  hired  and  trained 
in  a specific  aide-training  program  to  assist  the  teacher  with 
the  classroom  reading  program.  Each  aide  learns  to  teach  spec- 
ific reading  skills  (phonetic  analysis,  syllabication,  etc.)  and 
teaches  them  to  individuals  or  smell  groups  selected  by  the 
teacher.  ti 


Aide,  Teaching  Aide  I 

Employed  as  a general  classroom  helper,  one  per  teacher  the 
Aide  I does  the  routine  general  and  clerical  tasks: 


1.  Takes  attendance 

2.  Collects  nodes 

3.  types 

b*  Grades  objective  tests 
$,  Sets  \p  eqaipnent 

6.  Obtains  required  srpplies 

7.  Checks  homework 

8.  Prepares  visual  materials 


Oi3) 


Aide,  Teaching;  Aide  n 

The  teaching  Aide  EE  (age  18  or  over,  has  a high  school  diploma 
and  training  in  the  Aide  Program)  carries  out  teaching  assignments 
which  have  been  planned  by  the  teachers 


1. 

2. 

3. 
h . 

5. 

6. 
7. 


Makes  arrangements  for  trips  and  speakers 

Takes  groups  for  oral  reading 

Dmaonstrates  use  of  equipment  for  students 

Helps  students  select  books,  find  materials  for  research  or 


pleasure  reading  ...  . ... . _ 

Supervises  students  while  teacher  works  with  individuals  or 


groups 

CbLves  make-up  lessons  to  students  who  have  been  absent 
Makes  anecdotal  notes  on  students 


May  also  do  any  of  the  tasks  listed  for  Aide  I. 


(1U3) 


Alert  Pupil 

The  following  behaviors  are  indicative  of  alert  pupils: 

1.  children  appear  relaxed  and  attentive  to  teacher*  s explan- 

2#  Children  show  interest  in  topics  under  discussion  by  suggestions 
and  participation 

3,  Children  do  not  show  signs  of  boredom  (yawns,  whispers,  look- 
ing around) 

k*  Children  do  not  seem  to  be  daydreaming,  attention  is  not  wan- 
dering 

5.  Children  show  enthusiasm  for  a particular  activity  by  their 
actions  n * 


Aloof  Teacher 

The  following  actions  are  indicative  of  alocf  teacher  behavior: 


1.  Teacher  is  reserved  and  detached  in  her  actions 

2.  Teacher  seldom  laughs  with  the  children 

3.  Teacher  uses  praise  sparingly 

h.  Teacher  maintains  emotional  distance  from  children  by  her 
action 

*>,  Teacher  does  not  joks  with  the  children 
6.  Teacher  does  not  display  affectional  responsiveness  towards 
the  children 


Aloofness,  Principal 
The  principal  who  is  aloof: 

1.  Organizes  all  faculty  meetings  according  to  a tight  agenda 
2*  Uses  faculty  meetings  as  principal-report  sessions 
3*  Runs  faculty  meetings  like  business  conferences 
Sets  rules  which  are  never  questioned 
j>.  Does  not  provide  secretarial  service  for  teacher*  s use 
6.  Does  not  inform  teachers  of  the  results  of  a supervisors*  visits 
(Organizational  Climate  Description  Questionnaire) 

(326) 


.Analysis 


The  pupil  breaks  down  concepts  or  general  principles  into  their 

ccHDcnent  parts.  ,,  , . 

(Ii57) 


Analysis  for  Comparison  (Pupil) 

Pupil  looks  for,  finds,  or  states  characteristics  of  an  object 
or  event  which  discriminates  it  from  other  objects  and  events. 

(760) 


Analyzing  Administrative  Style 

The  principal  whose  administrative  style  is  analyzing  the  sit® 
nation: 


1.  Uses  program  values  (states  concern  for  community  support 
of  school,  public  relations,  instructional  program,  etc.) 

2.  Conceptual  analysis  (relates  specific  incident  to  general 
situation,  or  sees  additional  duplications 

3*  Shows  awareness  of  poor  work  (notices  poor  typing,  points 


-8- 


omt  errors  in  plans,  ate#) 


(332) 


Antagonistic  Teacher  Qremp 
la  iBtigcciftic  group  it  ono  whoso  members: 

1.  Art  intensely  competitive 

2.  Lack  acceptance  of  all  rafters 

3.  Blame  others  when  criticized 

1)»  Shew  aggression  toward  rafters  and  persons  outside  of  group 
$*  Are  irritable 

6.  Bo  leas  work  ufaen  supervisor  is  Absent 


Anxiety 

The  individual's  behavior  is  characterized  by  a display  of 
fearful  anticipation  and  nay  be  determined  by: 

*• •*—  (W3, 

2.  Inventories  and  rating  scales  Which  measure  feelings  of 
threat  woA  fear 

(Children's  Manifext  Anxiety  Scale)  (}*5U) 

(Assessing  Children's  Feelings)  (fa2u) 


Apathetic  Pupil 

Pupils  display  little  enthusiasm*  little  class  involvement* 
present  fev  ideas  in  class  in  the  form  of  verbal  statements 
and  demonstrate  listlessness  by  making  fev*  alow  and  feeble 

movements* 

(Classroom  Observation) 


Application 


The  pupil  uses  general  ideas*  rules  of  procedures*  or  generalized 
methods  in  particular,  concrete,  or  new  situations# 

tli*m 


\ 


Articulation  link 


An  individual  who  is  a member  of  two  distinct  primary  groups 
(coffee  "kLatch",  lunch  group,  car  pool)  is  the  articulation 
link  between  these  groups. 


(339) 


Association 


When  presented  with  an  object,  fact,  term,  or  principle,  the 
student  states  another  which,  for  the  student,  is  related  to 
the  original. 


m) 


Attitude 


An  attitude  is  a 


predisposition  to  act  In  a consistent  manner 


(167) 


Attitudes  (Teacher) 

Teacher  attitudes  in  terms  of  how  well  they  will  get  along  with 
pupils  in  interpersonal  relationships  and  how  well  satisfied 
they  will  be  with  teaching  as  a profession  are  assessed  by  the 
use  of  an  inventory. 

(Minnesota  Teacher  Inventory) 

(383) 


Attitude  Toward  Learning  (Pupil) 

The  pupal  *s  predispostion  to  engage  in  learning  tasks  is  evi- 
denced by  observed  pre-  and  post-  participation  in  these  tasks. 


Attitudes  Toward  Pupils,  Other  Teachers,  Parents,  Administrators 
(Teachers) 

The  teacher*  s attitudes  were  determined  by  using  the  following 
two  criteria: 


o 

ERIC 


10- 


1. 

2. 


The  judgements  of  principals  in  terms  of  teaching  performance 
The  opinions  of  teachers  toward  pupils,  other  teachers,  par- 
ents, supervisors,  administrators,  nonteaching  personnel  in 
the  school,  democratic  classroom  procedure  and  democratic 
administrative  procedures 

(leans’  Inventory  of  Teacher  Opinion) 

(ltfD 


Attitudes  Toward  School,  Positive,  Reading  Readiness 
A pupil* s positive  attitude  toward  school,  is  demonstrated  by: 

1.  An  absence  of  physical  aggression  toward  teacher  and  peers 

2.  Refraining  frcm  hiding  under  desk  or  tables,  or  showing  fear 
of  the  new  situation  in  other  ways 

(702) 


Attitudes  Toward  Teacher  (Pupil) 

Pupils*  attitudes  toward  the  teacher  were  assessed  in  terms  of 
the  following  factors: 

1.  The  teacher*  s affective  set  towards  pupils  in  terras  of 
kindness 

2.  The  teacher*  s view  of  himself  as  always  right 

3#  The  teacher*  s development  of  pupil  interest  in  school  work 
k'  The  pupil’s  view  of  learning  tasks  as  easy  or  difficult 
The  teacher’s  willingness  to  explain  and  clarify 
6.  The  teacher’s  disciplinary  ability 
(tty  Teacher  Inventory) 

(398) 


Attitudes  Toward  Teacher  (Pupil) 

The  pupil  responds  to  the  teacher’s  actions  and  directions  in 
terms  of  greater  or  intense  acceptance  or  rejection  by  obeying  or  dis- 
obeying teacher’s  directions  and/or  responding  to  teacher’s  state- 
ments at  once.  Jt 

(WO 


Auditory  and  Visual  Discrimination  Level,  Heading  Readiness 

Tbe  auditory  and  visual  discrimination  level  required  for  read- 
ing includes  the  followings 

1*  The  pupil  indicates  likenesses  and  differences  in  sounds 
at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  words 
2*  The  pupil  indicates  likenesses  and  differences  in  shape, 
size,  position,  and  color,  and  observes  and  states  rela- 
tively small  details  in  these  discriminations 

(702) 


Auditory  Decoding  Ability  (Pupil) 

The  pupil* s comprehension  of  the  spoken  work* 

(Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistic  Abilities) 


(915) 


Auditory-Vocal  Association  (Pupil) 

The  pupil  relates  spoken  words  in  a meaningful  way* 
(Illinois  Test  of  Psyoholinguistic  Abilities) 


(915) 


Auditory-Vocal.  Automatic  Ability  (Pupil) 

The  pupil  anticipates  what  will  be  said  based  on  what  has  al- 
ready been  said* 

(Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistic  Abilities) 

(915) 


Auditory-Vocal  Sequencing  Ability  (Pupil) 

The  pupil  repeats  a sequence  of  symbols  previously  beard* 
(Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistio  Abilities) 


(915) 


Authenticity 

Authenticity  refers  to  the  openness  of  the  behavior  of  an  indi- 
vidual, the  degree  to  which  the  behavior  exhibited  is  consistent 
with  the  individual* 8 perception  of  his  identity* 


(326) 


Authoritarian  Leadership  (Teacher) 

The  adult  leader  serving  as  the  teacher 

1.  Gives  directions,  orders,  or  non- constructive  criticisms 

2,  Deprecates  children*  s behavior 

3„  Justifies  his  own  position  or  authority 
Ii.  Makes  unfriendly  statements  and  threats 
(ClassroomObservation) 


Authority,  Delegated 


The  administrator  assigns  responsibilities  for  executing  tasks 
to  members  of  ths  staff* 


(370) 


Authority,  Shared 

The  administrator  gives  the  staff  a part  in 

1.  Deciding  upon  work  to  be  done 

2.  Planning  hew  it  will  be  done 

3.  Assigning  the  responsibilities  to  its  members 
l*.  Keeping  its  members  informed  on  progress 

5*  Checking  on  job  distribution 
6.  Reassigning  when  unequal  loads  are  observed 


Autocratic  Leader 

The  autocratic  leaders 

!•  Gives  orders,  expecting  others  to  carry  them  out 

2.  Does  not  give  praise  for  work  done 

3.  states  that  he  is  in  position  of  authority 
k.  Rejects  initiative  of  subordinates 


Autocratic  Official  Leader 

Having  received  his  position  through  appointment  or  examination, 
the  autocratic  official  leader  is  one  who  has  exact  specifications 
in  mind  of  the  type  of  school  he  wants,  and  who  tells  his  xacul  y 
exactly  what  he  wants* 
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3 


X# 

2# 

3. 


1*. 

5. 

6. 


7. 


Be  believe*  hie  function  is  directing  snd  touting 
He  smiles  broadiy,  greets  toartily  those*  Wtata 
approve?}  he  ignores,  aTOW»,  OT  gir*»  hes^  foroed 
recognition  to  those  of  uh as  he  does  not 
Hto  holds  short,  tersa  faculty  meetings  in 
gives  teachers  the  information  which  he  Judges  thsy  rtould 
know«  Ho  tine  is  provided  in  facility  nestings  or  tear 
chars’  schedules  for  planning  or  discussion.  Ho  snail  group 

Schedules,  textbooks,  courses  of  study,  and  d®]j***?  ?£ 
operating  tba  school  are  decided  upon  by  ^ 

He  is  mil-organized  in  the  performance  of  Us  om  dntiee 
Ho  attends  meetings  which  he  feels  the  school's  public  re- 

ffMffil  day  to  make  certain  by  inspection  that 
everything  ia  progressing  to  his  satisfaction 


Autocratic  Teacher 

The  teacher  dictates  policy  and  goals,  Bakes  decisions  leaving 
™ firm pupiT discussions,  gives  P«ezptory  ord«rs,  «- 

pacts  immediate  obedience,  sets  up  tasks  so  that  ehlldren  ln  Ml 
filling  then  feel  they  are  doing  things  for  her,  speaks  acre  than 
goi  of2 * * * * * 8 the  tine,  discourages  children's  question*,  ®uper^?'J/^; 
routine  das-roem  procedures  and  interrupts  although  their 

discussions  are  relevant# 


Autonomous  Cximate 

In  the  prototype  of  the  Autonomous  Climate* 

1.  The  principal  gives  teachers  alnoet  couplet*  freedon  to 
provide  their  own  structures  for  interaction,  and  to  fkjd  _ 
nays  within  the  o’oup  for  satisfying  social  naeda  relatively 

2.  ftMh«sEMhieve  their  self-selected  goals  <5a-jokly  (l°w* 

DKEHQ&OTEHT*)  and  the  few  minority  preseuree  to  not  pre- 

vent  the  group's  working  well  together  and  accoaplishing  the 

tasks  of  the  organization  _ 

3 The  principal  sets  up  facilitating  pr ocetoes^ to  relieve 

# teachers  and  himself  of  routine  duties  and  details_  (administrative 
report*  supply  procurement,  etc#),  so  there  is  a low  degre 

of  HInuwANCE*. 


AM  .M 


k. 

5. 


6. 

7. 

8. 


Through  achievement  of  social-needs  satisfaction  (£rffnd- 
liness,  working  together)  there  is  above-the-mean  ESPRIT*, 

The  principal  is  ALOOF*.  He  runs  the  organization  as  a 
business*  He  sets  up  procedures  and  policies,  provides 
guidelines  for  teachers  to  follow,  but  does  not  personally 
check  to  see  that  things  are  getting  done 
He  does  not  force  people  to  work  harder,  he  monitors  activ- 
^^05  very  little  ( low*  PRODUCTION  EMPHASIS*) 

He  shows  average*  CONSIDERATION* 

He  provides  THRUST*  by  setting  an  example  and  working  hard 
himself  (326) 


Auxiliary  Personnel 

1.  Aides*  or  teacher  assistants*  hired  to  relieve  teachers  of 
monitorial,  clerical,  or  housekeeping  functions^  ^ 

2.  Teaching  aides*  or  assistant  teachers*  hired  to  do 

specific  teaching  tasks  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher^ 

3.  Neighborhood  workers*  who  serve  as  cultural  links  to  the 
community 


Basal  Words,  Changing 

Student  and/or  teacher  changes  basal  words  by  substituting  different 
consonants  in  the  beginning,  middle,  and  final  positions  in  the  words* 

(727) 


Benevolent  Autocratic  Leader 
The  "benevolent0  autocratic  leader: 

1*  Hakes  all  decisions  based  on  his  subjective  judgment  stating 
"this  is  best  for  you" 

2.  Delegates  few  responsibilities 

3.  Checks  all  details  of  work  done  by  others,  frequently  re-doing  it 

(370) 


Block  Scheduling 

1*  All  students  in  a grade  or  team  are  scheduled  for  special  classes 

(“*'  0S» 

2*  Speech  correction  or  remedial  reading  classes  are  scheduled  daily 
over  a period  of  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  rather  than  weekly  for  the 
school  year 

(79) 


Bridge 

A member  of  one  group  regularly  interacts  with  a member  of  a second 
group  forming  a link  which  facilitates  communication  between  the 
groups,  but  which  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  cause  the  groups  to 
merge  into  one* 

(339) 


\ 
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Career-Oriented  Principal 


The  career-oriented  principal  is  interested  in  moving  up  toward 
Other  kinds  of  positions  in  education  (assistant  superintendent, 
curriculum  director,  university  professor)*  He  demonstrates  this 
interest  by  taking  graduate  courses  in  education  and  adrainistra* 

tion.  / n»  x 


Categorical-  Inferential  Categorization  (Pupil) 

Children  organize  and  label  objects  on  the  basis  of  implied 
characteristics  of  the  nature  of  the  materials,  when  each  instance 
of  a group  represents  the  class* 

(Cognitive  Styles  Task  Test) 

(7S0) 


Categorization  Styles  (Pupil) 


The  pupil's  styles  of  categorization  include  the  following: 

1.  Descriptive* 

2.  Relational-  Contextual* 

3*  Categorical-  Inferential* 

(Cognitive  Styles  Task  Test) 


(750) 


Categorize 


The  pupil  puts  objects  into  groups,  then  subdivides  them  again 
into  smaller  groups  according  to  the  teacher's  or  his  own  cri- 


terion* 


(917) 


Caution  (Pupil) 

The  pupil's  tendency  to  avoid  taking  a risk. 
(Social  Studies  Inference  Test) 


(792) 


Central  Control  Technician 

An  auxiliary  staff  member  who  is  assigned  to  manage  automated 
electronic  teaching  devices  and  supervise  the  closed-circuit 
television  and  other  programs  produced  in  the  production  center* 

(1002) 


Chairman,  Functions  of  in  Group 


The  functions  of  the  group  chairman  are  to: 

1.  Establish  free,  permissive,  informal  atmosphere : accept 
all  comments;  call  on  all  members;  keep  few  from  domin- 
ating meeting;  encourage  flow  from  member  to  member,  rather 
than  through  chairman 

2.  Clarify  issues  ask  individual  to  restate  question  or  define 
terras;  restate  question  himself,  asking  originator  if  this 
was  meant 

3.  Keep  on  topic:  state  points  made  by  both  sides;  point  out 
how  a contribution  relates  to  a topic;  ask  if  group  wishes 
to  explore  new  issue,  or  table  it* 

1;.  Summarize  discussion:  outline  discussion;  review  what  has 
been  stated;  keep  notes  on  chalkboard;  point  out  accomplish- 
ments in  terms  of  stated  goals 

$,  Keep  order:  ask  questions  which  will  keep  attention  of  all; 
eliminate  extraneous  noises;  step  in  when  several  people 
speak  at  one  time 

6.  Watch  individual  reactions:  note  which  members  are  listen- 
ed to;  ask  questions  that  define  areas  of  agreement;  anal- 
yze flow  of  discussion  to  determine  if  all  are  participating, 
if  seating  arrangement  should  be  changed 

7.  State  conclusions  reached,  and  ask  members  if  statements  are 
correct 

(370) 


Change,  Acceptance  of  (Teacher) 

\ 

Teacher  shows  acceptance  of  change  by  using  new  program,  method, 
materials,  etc. 

(370) 


Change,  Based  on  Evaluation 

The  administrator  collects  facts,  makes  judgements  with  the  staff 
using  agreed-upon  criteria  and  plans  for  revision  in  terms  of 
judgements  made. 

(370) 


Changing  Classes 

Students  move  from  one  classroom  to  another  for  each  subject, 
and/or  are  instructed  by  a different  teacher  for  each  subject. 

(21$) 


Checking  (Teacher) 

The  teacher  is  checking  when  he  raises  a particular  kind  of 
question  with  the  pupil  group  or  individual  pupil  to  gain  in- 
formation which  he  doesn*t  have,  tests  the  interest  of  the  pup- 
il group  or  individual  pupil  or  checks  pupil* s work. 

(1*29) 


Checking,  Routine  (Teacher) 

The  teacher's  checking  is  routine  when  the  question  he  asks  is 
inherent  or  established  in  the  situation.  This  is  in  the  on- 
goingness of  a situation  such  as  roll  'all,  or  taking  the  lunch 
count. 

(1*29) 


Child-Centered  Teacher 

A child-centered  teacher  demonstrates  the  following  behaviors: 

1.  Encourages  growth  of  self-understanding  in  children  through 
various  media 

2.  Directs  emotional  drives  expressed  by  children  into  con- 
structive channels 

3.  Works  to  divert  and  re-channel  potential  anti-social  be- 
havior 

li.  ,,Arranges,,  that  children  needing  certain  contacts  or  work 
get  onto  the  appropriate  committee 

5.  Permits  discussion  on  class  behavior  problems  stimulating 
class  to  reach  decision  as  to  acceptable  behavior 

6.  Maintains  emotional  control  in  the  classroom 

7.  Understands  children *s  interests 

8.  Considers  children* s interests  in  planning  classroom  act- 
ivities 

9.  Is  interested  in  and  knows  something  about  children's  out- 
of-class  behavior 

10.  Saves  "free"  time  during  school  day  for  consultation  with 
children 

11.  Announces  availability  for  teacher-child  conference 

12.  Is  objective  in  resolving  problem  situations 

13.  Criticism  is  phrased  in  terms  of  the  efficacy  of  child's 
action  in  relation  to  problem  at  hand 

ill.  Gives  children  a chance  to  voice  their  "gripes1*  in  relation 
to  the  class  and  teacher 

l£.  Admits  not  knowing  answers  and  helps  students  to  find  them. 

16.  Accepts  criticism  of  herself 

17.  Admits  responsibility  for  own  act  that  is  inconvenient,  unjust 
or  unfair  to  another 

18.  Provides  for  physical  comfort  of  s dents  in  classroom 

19#  Is  aware  of  particular  problems  in  tne  class 

(1*21*) 
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Clarification  of  Pupil's  Personal  Problem  (Teacher) 


The  teacher  serves  to  clarify  a pupil's  personal  problem  when  he 
makes  a response  to  what  has  happened  that  is  personal  and  mtima 
rather  th/an  dealing  with  the  content.  The  content  may  be  an  element 
of  the  classroom  in  teacher  action  but  the  teacher's  response  is 
personalized# 


Clarification  of  a Procedure  (Teacher) 

The  teacher  clarifies  a procedure  when  he  makes  a response  to  a 
student  to  indicate  how,  what,  or  when  something  is  done#  It  is 
not  the  original  regulation,  but  the  procedure  that  had  been  est- 
ablished previously  and  is  now  further  explained  or  recalled  for 
the  student.  It  is  procedural  though  it  may  implement  content#  ^ 


Clarification  through  Generalization  (Teacher) 

The  teacher  clarifies  through  generalization  when  he  makes  an 
explanatory  statement  in  which  he  abstracts  a single  generaliz- 
ation from  the  data  given  in  the  classroom  situation.  The  teach- 
er's clarifying  statement  is  in  response  to  the  larger  context  of 
a discussion  or  problem# 


Clarifies  (Teacher) 


The  teacher  clarifies  when  he  makes  a direct  response 
that  is  said  or  done  by  the  student  in  the  classroom# 
er's  response  elaborates  the  content  to  the  pupil# 


to  something 
The  teach- 

(1*2?) 


Clarifies  in  Personal  Manner  (Teacher) 


* The  teacher  serves  to  clarify  a 
he  makes  a response  to  what  has 
than  dealing  with  the  content# 


problem  in  a personal  manner  when 
happened  that  is  intimate  rather 

(m 
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Clarity  (Teacher) 


The  teacher  presents  the  subject  matter.  The  students  make  no 
further  requests  of  the  teacher  to  repeat  the  material  presented 
or  explain  the  material  more  thoroughly.  Discussions  in  the  class- 
room are  completed  by  teacher  with  no  further  requests  by  the 
students  to  re-open  discussion.  Students  do  not  request  teacher 
to  give  further  interpretations , explanations , hypotheses  or  theor- 
ies. 


(479) 


Clarity  of  Discipline  (Teacher) 

T.e  teacher  displays  clarity  of  discipline  by  any  of  the  follow- 
ing behaviors: 

1.  She  defines  the  misbehavior  that  she  wants  the  child  to 
stop 

2.  Gives  the  child  an  acceptable  standard  of  behavior  by  telling 
him  what  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  or  directs  the  child  to 
stop  the  misbehavior 

(1*40) 


Class  Size 

1.  20-25>  students  per  class  is  upper  limit  of  small  classes 

2.  20-30  students  per  class  is  an  average  class 

3.  30-35  students  per  class  is  lower  limit  of  large  classes 


Classification 

Pupils  put  objects  or  phenomena  into  groups  using  their  own  criteria. 

(602) 


Classroom,  Enclosed 

An  enclosed  classroom  is  one  in  which  the  area  is  completely  en- 
closed within  doors  and  walls. 

(lOOU) 


Classroom,  Open 

Open  classrooms  are  those  which  do  not  have  complete  acoustical  or 
visual  barriers  between  units.  There  may  be  either  no  doors  or  cor- 
ridor walls,  or  there  may  be  no  walls  between  classrooms. 

(ioo4) 
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Climate  Control  Cost 


Climate  control  cost  is  the  amount 
heating  and  cooling  equipment. 


of  money  spent  to  operate  the 

(1006) 


Climate- Controlled  School 


In  a climate-controlled  school,  the  temperature  (all  seasons)  is 
maintained  between  70-77°  F.  and  the  relative  humidity  is  main- 


tained between  60-6PJ6. 


(1006) 


Climatic  Variables,  Principle 


Principle  climatic  variables  which  affect  pupil  comfort  are  temp- 
erature (dry  bulb  thermometer),  radiant  heat,  relative  humidity 


and  air  flow. 


(1006) 


Climatic  Variables,  Principle,  Measurable  and  Controllable 

Principle  climatic  variables  which  are  measurable  and  controllable 
ares  temperature-  measurable  and  controllable  through  a heating- 
cooling system,  and  relative  humidity  which  is  measurable,  but  not 
directly  controllable.  . 


Closed  Climate 

In  the  prototype  of  the  closed  climates 

1.  The  group  members  state  they  feel  little  or  no  satisfaction 
either  of  task— achievement  or  social— needs.  ESPRIT*  is  low* 

2.  The  teachers  are  DISENGAGED*  to  a high  degrees  they  do  not 
work  well  together,  nor  do  they  feel  a sense  of  purpose 

3*  There  are  numerous  reports  and  housekeeping  duties  assigned, 
with  few  facilitating  procedures  supplied  by  the  principal 

(high*  HINDRANCE*)  , , . . 

li.  The  teachers  maintain  an  average  degree  of  social  contacts 
and  personal  relationships,  (INTIMACY*) • The  turnover  rate 
of  teachers  is  consistently  above  the  average  for  the  commun- 
ity , . . . 

£.  The  principal  uses  printed  directives  and  regulations  in  con- 
trolling and  directing  the  activities  of  the  teachers  (high* 
ALOOFNESS*) 
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6. 

7. 

8. 


The  principal  emphasizes  production*  and  frequently  says 
»We  must  work  harder.”  His  rules  and  regulations  tell  how 
things  are  to  be  done-  he  allows  no  changes  (high*  PRODUC- 
TION EMPHASIS*)  , , 

The  principal  has  little  THRUST*;  he  does  not  set  an  example 

by  working  hard  himself  . „ 

The  principal  is  not  concerned  with  the  personal  needs  of 
teachers,  does  not  try  to  help  them  with  their  problems  (lew* 
CONSIDERATION*)  He  expects  teachers  to  initiate,  but  refuses 
to  give  them  the  power  to  make  decisions 


Closed  Structuring  (Teacher) 


The  teacher  is  using  closed  structure  when  he  limits  the  PuPlls 
response  to  one  precise  answer.  Structures  which  call  for  "yes 
or  "no"  answers  are  closed.  n » 


"Cloze  Procedure" 


The  "Cloze  Procedure1'  consists  of  deleting  significant  words  from 
a text  read  by  the  student. 


Cluster,  Teacher 


Four  teachers  are  assigned  to  cooperatively  plan  for  and  instruct 
66  pupils  in  3 home  rooms  of  22  each. 


Cognitive  Functioning,  Required  for  Reading  Readiness 


The  pupil's  cognitive  functioning  required  for  reading  include; 

1.  Concept  Identification* 

2.  Memory* 

3.  Mental  Capacity* 

Quality  of  Relationships  Stated* 


(737) 

(737) 

(702) 

(737) 


Cognit  /£  Goals 

The  cognitive  goals  consisted  of  the  following; 
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1*  knowledge* 

2.  comprehension* 

3#  application* 
k.  analysis* 

5>.  synthesis* 

6.  evaluation* 

(46U) 


Cognitive  Growth  (Pupil) 

This  was  determined  by  the  difference  between  the  pre  and  post 
test  scores  pupils  obtained  on  the  Test  of  Your  Ability  to  Thinks 
which  was  a composite  of  the  tests  listed  below*  The  test  meas- 
ured the  pupil* s use  of  the  following  thinking  processes: 

1*  Comparison  and  analysis*  (Identical  Forms  Test) 

2*  Comparison,  analysis  and  induction*  (letter  Sets  Test) 

3*  Divergent  production*  (Seeing  Problems  Test  and  the  Utility 
Test) 

I;,  Convergent  production*  (Word  Arrangement  Test) 

Creativity*  (Symbol  Production) 


Compliance  (Pupil) 

The  pupil  acts  in  accordance  with  teacher's  opinion  and  direction# 

(373) 


Comprehension 

The  individual  knows  what  is  being  communicated  and  can  make  use  of 
the  material  or  idea  being  communicated#  He  may  not  necessarily  be 
able  to  relate  it  to  other  material  or  see  its  fullest  implications. 

(W7) 


Cold  Teacher 


The  cold  teacher  demonstrates  the  following  behaviors: 

1.  Does  not  praise  students  or  approve  their  work 

2.  Does  not  call  upon  silent  students  to  participate 

3.  Does  not  ask  questions  of  individual  students  but  directs 
all  questions  to  the  class  in  general 

U#  Makes  no  attest  to  ecognize  individual  students  or  to  get 
to  know  individual  students  by  directing  specific  questions  to 


them# 


(U79) 


Cosimnioatlons,  Hc&a-School 

Home-school  ccsmunications  are  any  written,  telephone,  or  personal 
contacts  from  the  hone  to  the  school  or  from  the  school  to  the  home. 


Comparable  Elementary  Schools 

Criteria  for  judging  schools  as  comparable  elementary  schools  were* 

1.  Students  * average  intelligence  quotient  was  116  (Detroit  Group 

Intelligence  Test) 

2.  The  socio-economic  level  of  pupils  was  equal 

3.  The  average  training  and  experience  of  teacher e was  matched 
1*.  The  same  uoornt  of  tine  was  devoted  to  reading  instruction 


Comparison 


Pupil  etates  likenesees  and/or  differences  between  two  or  more 
objects  or  phenomena. 


(776) 


Compliance  of  Pupil,  Pressure  to  Produce 

The  teacher  takes  the  following  atepe  to  produce  compliance* 

1.  Applies  sanctions  in  the  room  (isolates  child,  scolds  child, 
takes  away  a privilege) 

2.  Sends  the  child  away  from  the  class  (to  the  hall,  the  coat- 

room,  to  another  room)  # x 

3.  Sends  the  child  to  the  office  (asks  principal  to  talk  to  child 

punish  him,  etc.)  ... 

lw  Call  upon  the  family  for  support  (asks  parents  to  assist  by 
applying  sanctions  at  home*  scold  child,  punish  child,  remove 
a privilege,  etc.)  . 


Compliance  of  Teacher,  Pressure  to  Produce 

The  principal  takes  the  following  stepe  to  produce  compliance: 

1.  Mildly  reprimands  teacher  in  a brief  talk 

2.  Holds  a long  discussion  (i  hour  or  more)  with  the  teacher, 
usually  concluding  with  a specific  order 

3.  Talks  with  superintendent  about  the  teacher,  stating  his 
complaint  regarding  his  non-compliance 

U.  Goes  to  the  School  Board  to  state  complaint  and  ask  for  mors 
power  to  force  compliance 


Complying  Administrative  Style 

The  principal  whose  administrative  style  is  complying: 

1.  Makes  concluding  decisions  or  takes  terminal  action 

2.  Follows  lead  by  subordinates  or  superiors 
3*  Follows  pre-established  procedure 

j;.  Communicates  by  writing 

Gives  directions,  suggestions,  or  information  to  subordinates 
6*  Treats  subordinates  informally  (calls  by  first  name,  etc*) 

7.  Involves  a number  of  subordinate  groups 

(339) 


Concept  Identification,  Reading  Readiness 

The  pupil* s identification  of  concepts  required  for  reading  include: 

1.  The  pupil  states  the  meaning  of  such  terns  as  neighbor,  friend, 
high,  empty,  and  hurry 

2.  The  pupil  counts  U or  £ objects 

3.  The  pupil  identifies  red,  yellow,  blue,  green,  brown,  and 
black 

U*  The  pupil  states  some  family  relationships  and  describes  such 
terra  as  brother  and  sister 

(737) 


Conceptual  Analysis  (Administrator) 

The  principal  generalizes  from  a specific  case  and  sees  additional 
implications  of  the  problem,  or  sees  the  problem  in  relation  to  a 
larger  situation*  (i*e*:  questions  the  effect  of  an  action  on 
morale  or  public  relations) 

(332) 


Concrete  Materials 

These  are  objects  used  by  the  pupils  which  have  single  and  uniform 
shapes  such  as  circles,  triangles,  squares,  blocks,  and  rods* 

(602,60li) 


Concrete  and  Pictorial  Representations 

Teacher  gives  students  materials  and  pictorial  representations  of 
materials  which  differ  ’Widely  in  color,  shape,  and  size* 

(600) 
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Conferences,  Facilitating  Conditions 

Conference  conditions  are  facilitative  when: 

1*  Conferences  are  scheduled  with  definite  purposes^ 

2.  The  administrator  reviews  data  and  examines  possible  solu- 
tions before  the  meeting 

3.  An  informal  atmosphere  is  established  by  using  first  names, 

providing  ash  trays,  coffee,  etc.  ...  . . 

it.  The  place  of  the  meeting  is  quiet-the  secretary  is  instructed 

to  permit  no  interruptions 

The  time  and  duration  of  the  meeting  are  decided  together 

6.  The  conference  ends  with  a definite  conclusion,  i.e.j  a state- 
ment of  the  facts  agreed  upon,  a tentative  solution,  an  out- 
line of  steps  to  be  taken 

7.  The  agreed-upon  items  are  recorded  for  further  reference 


Confidence  in  Principal  (Teacher) 

The  teacher  indicates  her  confidence  in  the  ability  of  principal  to: 

1.  Help  in  problem  situations  (difficult  problem,  problem-groups 
of  students,  single  problem  student,  making  profc  ’,sional  de- 
cision, staff* s having  an  educational  problem,  pressure  from 

outside  groups)  , ’ 

2.  Treat  her  professionally  (principal*  s actions  and  words  In- 
dicate he  regards  teachers  as  professionals,  principal  makes 
fair  and  reasonable  distribution  of  work  loads 


Confirmation 


Student  material  is  programmed  so  that  the  response  term  is  shown 
after  the  opportunity  to  respond.  After  the  child  has  written  his 
answer,  it  is  ‘'confirmed"  by  the  presentation  of  the  correct  answer 


Confirmation  Characteristic,  Response-Centered  Program 

Response-centered  programers  consider  the  confirmation  as  "rein- 
forcement" which  is  defined  as  an  event  which  requires  a response 
from  the  student.  This  response  is  noted  as  correct  or  incorrect. 


Confirmation,  Intermittent 

Material  is  programmed  so  that  confirmation  (the  child  writes  his 
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answer,  it  is  "confirmed"  by  the  presentation  of  ohe  correct  answer) 
is  omitted  either  after  fixed  numbers  of  items  or  after  variable 
numbers  of  items. 


(876) 


Confirmation,  Stimulus-Centered  Program 

Stimulus-centered  programers  consider  the  confirmation  as  "feed- 
back"* which  provides  the  learner  with  information  about  the  results 
of  his  response. 

(876) 


Conformance  (Pupil) 

Conformance  is  demonstrated  when  the  pupil  acts  in  accordance  with 
teacher's  directions  concerning  the  details  of  a class  activity, 
accepts  the  teacher's  threat,  warnings  and  punishments,  and  does 
what  he  is  told. 

(37$,1*2U) 


Conformers,  Pupil  Personality  Profile 

Conformers  were  children  whose  behaviors  were  characterized  by: 

1.  Incorporation  of  and  conformity  to  adult  standards* 

2.  High  social  orientation* 

3.  Strict  control  of  impulses,  particularly  of  hostility* 

1*.  Emphasis  on  mature  behavior* 

(Assessing  Children's  Feelings) 

m) 


Conformity  to  Adult  Standards  (Pupil) 

Pupils  accept  adult  standards  and  perform  as  authority  figures 
dictate. 

0>2U) 


Consideration  Behavior 


Consideration  behavior  of  a principal  is  indicative  of  friendship 
mutual  trust,  respect,  and  warmth  in  the  relationship  between  the 
leader  and  members  of  his  staff.  The  principal: 

1.  Helps  teachers  solve  problems 

2.  Stays  after  school  to  help  teachers  finish  their  work 

3.  Helps  staff  members  settle  minor  differences 
U*  Allows  teachers  to  help  select  materials,  etc. 
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(3l*U) 


Consideration,  Negative  Leader  Behavior 

Lack  of  consideration  is  demonstrated  when  the  leader: 

1*  Refuses  to  compromise  a point 

2.  Speaks  in  a manner  not  to  be  questioned 

3.  Asks  for  more  than  members  of  the  group  can  get  done 
lie  Insists  that  everything  be  done  his  way 

Rejects  suggestions  for  change 

6#  Changes  the  duties  of  people  without  talking  it  over  with  them 
7e  Resists  changes  in  ways  of  doing  things 

8.  Refuses  to  explain  actions 

9.  Acts  without  consulting  the  work  group 

10.  Is  slow  to  accept  new  ideas 

(366) 


Consideration,  Positive  Leader  Behavior 


The  leader  shows  consideration  when  he: 

„ 1.  Does  personal  favors  for  people  in  the  work  group 

2.  Helps  people  in  the  work  group  with  their  personal  problems 

3.  Backs  up  actions  of  members  of  the  work  group 
lie  Treats  members  of  the  work  group  as  his  equals 

5.  Criticizes  a specific  act  rather  than  a particular  member 
of  the  group 

6.  Puts  into  operation  suggestions  made  by  people  in  the  work 


7. 

8. 


group 

Is  willing  to  make  changes 
Gets  approval  of  the  work  group  on 
going  ahead 


important  matters  before 


(3 66) 


Consideration  (Principal) 

The  principal: 

1.  Helps  teachers  solve  problems* 

2.  Does  personal  favors  for  teachers 

3.  Stays  after  school  to  help  teachers  finish  their  work 
lie  Helps  staff  members  settle  minor  differences 

5>.  Allows  teachers  to  help  select  which  courses  will  be  taught 

6.  Tries  to  get  better  salaries  for  teachers 

*key  item  (Organizational  Climate  Description  Questionnaire) 


Consistent  Teacher 

The  following  actions  are  indicative  of  consistent  teacher  behavior. 
1.  States  a definite  point  of  view  in  regard  to  educational 
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which  he  follows 

2.  Writes  his  lesson  plans  tying  the  classroom  instructional 
objectives  to  the  over-all  educational  objectives  of  the 
school 

3*  States  hie  disciplinary  standards  and  follows  through  in 
his  actions 

k»  Sets  clear,  workable  limits 

f>.  Demonstrates  confidence  in  his  ability  by  making  firm  deci- 
sions and  acting  upon  them 

6.  Maintains  stable  relationships  with  children  as  demonstrated 
by  his  classroom  behavior 

(U2U) 


Constructing  Process  by  Pupil 

The  constructing  process  by  the  pupil  involves  generating  a draw- 
ing which  identifies  a designated  object  or  set  of  conditions* 

Given  a line  segment,  the  pupil  is  requested  to  complete  the  fig- 
ure so  that  it  represents  a triangle* 

(7k3) 


Constructive  Pupil 

Constructive  pupils  are  characterized  by  the  following  behaviors: 

1*  Pupils  appear  eager  to  cooperate  with  teacher’s  request 
2*  Pupils  are  quiet  during  teacher’s  explanations 
3*  Children  are  not  aggressive  toward  each  other  in  their  actions 
U*  Children  are  cooperative  with  and  friendly  toward  teacher 
f>*  Children  do  not  block  progress  toward  a goal  by  excessive 
competitiveness 

6*  Children  cooperate  and  share  ideas 
7*  Children  contribute  to  solving  own  problems 
8*  Children  contribute  to  solving  another’s  problem  by  offering 
ideas  and  suggestions 

9*  Children  express  appreciation  of  another  child’s  efforts  by 
their  statements 

(U2U) 


Constructive  Work  Output  (Pupil) 

This  was  determined  by  the  amount  of  time  the  child  spent  in  pro- 
ductive work* 

(w) 
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Context,  Use  of  (Pupil) 


Pupil  uses  meaning 
a net/  word. 


and  sense  of  other  words  in  a sentence  to  read 

(727,917) 


Control  (Administrator) 


The  administrator  takes  precautions  to  ensure  that  the  people  in 
an  organization  act  in  ways  that  will  gain  the  goal. 


(317) 


Control  of  Impulses,  Particularly  of  Hostility  (Pupil) 

Pupils  remove  emotional  tone  from  all  situations,  gravitate  to- 
ward neutrality,  contain  their  hostility*  and  rationalize  it. 
(Assessing  Children's  Feeling) 


Control  Over  Decision-Making  (Teacher) 


The  teacher  made  all  decisions  and  did  not  give  the  children  a 
choice  as  to  what  they  wanted  to  to. 


(990) 


Controlled  Climate 

In  the  prototype  of  the  controlled  climate: 

1.  The  chief  characteristic  is  the  press  for  task  achievement 

at  the  expense  of  social  needs  satisfaction.  (Everyone  works 
hard;  there  is  little  or  no  time  for  friendly  chats  or  cof- 
fee meetings.)  There  are  definite  established  controls  and 
directives  which  everyone  follows  . 

2.  ESPRIT*  is  slightly  above  average*  due  to  job  satisfaction- 
the  task  accomplishment  is  high 

3.  The  teachers  do  not  bicker,  gripe,  or  differ  with  the  princ- 
ipal's directions.  They  expect  to  work,  and  to  be  told  how 
to  get  the  job  done  (lew*  DISENGAGEMENT*) 

U*  There  is  an  excessive  amount  of  paper  work,  routine  reports, 
etc.  (high*  HINDRANCE*),  leaving  little  time  to  establish 
friendly  relations  or  discuss  personal  matters  (low*  INTI- 
MACY*) . . . 

Teachers  describe  the  principal  as  dominating  and  direct- 
ive: i.e.:  he  allows  little  departure  from  the  rules  and 
insists  that  everything  be  done  his  way  (high*  PRODUCTION 
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EMPHASIS#) 

6.  He  is  somewhat  ALOOF#;  he  publishes  directives  (rather  than 
confronting  individuals  personally),  and  uses  these  to  stand- 
ardize the  ways  in  which  specific  tasks  are  accomplished 

7.  He  does  not  seek  to  fill  the  social  or  personal  needs  of 
individuals  (low#  CONSIDERATION#) 

8.  He  has  average#  THRUST*,  tries  to  make  the  organization  work 
hard,  and  personally  checks  to  see  that  work  is  proceding 
along  the  lines  of  his  directives*  He  delegates  few  respon- 
sibilities, keeping  all  leadership  roles  for  himself 


Controlled  Reader 


An  electromechanical  device  used  in  the  teaching  of  reading  which 
displays  words,  sentences  and  paragraphs  at  a rate  fixed  by  the 


teacher* 


(671) 


Controlling  Dimension  of  Teaching  Strategy 

This  dimension  encompasses  the  verbal  operations  the  teacher  uses 
to  guide  and  control  the  participation  of  students  in  performing 
operations  on  the  content.  The  teacher  uses  the  control  dimension 
when  he  presents  the  students  with  a series  of  question  which  tend 
to  prevent  exploration  of  the  matters  in  hand  and  which  step-by- 
step  narrows  down  the  possibility  of  responses  until  the  student  is 
finally  driven  to  an  answer  which  the  teacher  had  predetermined  in 
his  own  mind*  The  teacher  may  use  the  control  dimension  by  raising 
a question  for  which  there  is  no  correct  answer  and  welcome  many 
student  replies  and  check  the  students*  reasoning  as  they  continue 
their  discourse  by  making  evaluative  statements  regarding  the  stud- 
ents* responses. 


Coordination  (Administrator) 

The  principal  makes  specific  attempts  to  arrange  activities  so  as 
to  promote  efficiency,  or  to  avoid  conflict,  or  to  produce  inter- 
locking  between  two  activities  which  would  otherwise  be  independent, 
i.e.s  He  circulates  a letter  or  other  document  for  information  to 
people  who  are  not  directly  concerned  with  its  contents,  but  might 
need  to  know  about  it.  . ... 
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"Core"  Groups 


Students  in  grades  5 and  6 are  grouped  into  random,  heterogeneous 
sections  for  instruction  in  a combined  language  arts-social  studies 


program® 


(233) 


‘'Core"  Teacher 


Each  "Core”  teacher  instructs  two  random,  heterogeneous  groups 
(in  half-day  sessions)  in  language  arts  and  social  studies. 


(233) 


Correction  Procedure,  Programmed  Instruction  (Pure-Part  Method) 

A student  is  required  to  make  a correct  response  before  he  is  allowed 
to  proceed  to  the  next  item  in  a programmed  lesson, 

( 889 1 


Courage  to  Fail  (Administrator) 

The  principal  risks  failure  by  deliberately  joining  in  a major 
organizational  change,  by  tackling  controversial  issues,  by  giv- 
ing demonstration  lessons,  and/or  by  leading  in-service  work- 
shops. 


Creative  Ability  (Teacher) 


A measure  of  the  extent  to  which  the  individual  was  able  to  produce 
many  divergent  ideas  related  to  objects  or  events, 

(J^er-Briggs  Type  Indicator-  N or  Intuition  Scale) 


Creative  Thinking  Emphasis  (Teacher) 

A teacher  who  emphasizes  creative  thinking  exhibits  the  following 
behaviors, 

1,  The  teacher  encourages  creative  use  of  materials  and  of  sit- 
uations by  children 

2,  The  teacher  thinks  up  original  ways  of  introducing  rcuntine 
assignments 

3,  The  teacher  uses  creative  activity  in  language  arts,  such  as 
dramatizations,  choral  speaking,  puppetry  and  creative  writ- 
ing 


U*  He  works  to  get  children  to  answer  their  own  questions 
j>.  He  promotes  discussion  to  get  children  to  conclude  why 
something  happens  rather  than  giving  direct  explanation 
6.  He  raises  some  questions  which  have  no  unique  answer 
7#  He  encourages  children  to  experiment 

8,  He  encourages  initiative  and  originality 

9.  He  asks  thought-provoking  questions 

10*  He  encourages  pupils  to  call  on  other  school  staff  for  special 
assistance 

11.  He  presents  problems  that  challenge  pupils'  imagination 

12.  He  provides  opportunities  for  experimentation  in  the  class- 
room 

13.  He  encourages  pupils  to  carry  out  individual  projects  outside 
of  school 

111..  He  shows  personal  excitement  for  new  ideas  and  knowledge 
l£.  He  helps  each  child  to  point  up  his  main  contribution 
16.  He  encourages  pupils  to  challenge  old  ideas  with  new  ones 


Creativity  (Pupil) 

The  pupil  produces  work  to  which  he  adds  and/or  subtracts  and/or 
rearranges  parts  to  produce  a whole  which  is  new  or  novel  to  him. 

(866) 


Critical  Thinking  (Pupil) 

Pupil  interprets  what  is  presented  in  a situation  and  formulates 
judgements  regarding  the  validity  of  interences  from  this  data. 
(Social  Studies  Inference  Test) 

(792) 


Critical  Thinking  Method 


This  approach  focuses  on  the  tools  rather  than  the  attitude  of 
critical  thinking.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  teaching  the  pupils  the 
principles  of  logic  and  experimentation  and  their  use. 


Criticizes  or  Justifies  Authority 

The  teacher  makes  statements  intended  to  change  student  behavior 
from  a non-acceptable  to  an  acceptable  pattern.  He  bawls  someone 
out,  states  why  he  is  doing  what  he  is  doing  and  uses  extreme  self- 

reference . ( 373,l*OU,bO$  ,101, UU2, 160,169) 
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Cultural  Background  (Teacher) 

The  teacher *s  knowledge  in  the  areas  of  history,  literature,  science, 
fine  arts  and  mathematics  was  measured* 

(Cooperative  General  Culture  Test) 

(U02) 


Cultural  Electives,  Dual  Progress  Plan 

The  cultural  electives  are  art,  music,  mathematics  and  science,  those 
subject  fields  where  no  specified  degree  of  competence  is  required  of 
everyone * 

(126) 


Cultural  Electives,  Samoset  Dual  Progress  Plan 

The  cultural  electives  are  areas  in  which  the  average  citizen  needs 
only  a general  knowledge:  science,  mathematics,  art,  music* 


Cultural  Imperatives,  Dual  Progress  Plan 

The  cultural  imperatives  are  the  communication  skills:  speaking, 
reading,  comprehending,  writing;  and  knowledge  of  history,  govern- 
ment, citizenship*  These  are  usually  referred  to  as  the  English 
and  social  studies  curricula*  They  are  required  subjects  for  all 
students* 

(126) 


Cultural  Imperatives,  Samoset  Dual  Progress  Plan 

The  cultural  imperatives  in  this  plan  are  language  arts,  social 
studies,  and  physical  education,  chosen  as  !'  areas  in  which  all  mem- 
bers of  society  need  to  be  very  proficient*11 

(161) 


Curriculum  Center 

A centrally- located  area  in  which  audio-visual  materials  are  stored, 
and/or  produced,  and  from  which  (through  closed  circuit  television 
and  audiotapes)  library  materials,  films,  tapes,  programmed  materials, 
etc*  are  distributed  to  all  areas  of  the  building* 

(1002) 
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Day-to-Day  Flexibility  (Learning  Space) 

Learning  space  may  be  changed  daily  or  weekly  to  aecoaoiate  ohanges 
in  class  size  or  activity*  Changes  in  placement  of  heavyfjuni 
and  equipment  usually  require  custodial  help  and  are  accomplished 

after  class  bourse  (1003) 


wo* 


uii-making  at  his  disposal: 


Decision-Making  Patterns 

The  principal  has  three  patto-cns 

1.  a decisis  as  made  by  him  alone,  based  on  his  own  training  and 
e^orience  ayif^  made  effective  on  the  basis  of  the  authority 

vested  in  him  . . . 

2.  A decision  is  made  by  the  principal  after  seeking  advice  and 
counsel  from  staff  or  community.  (It  must  be  clear  that  the 
decision  will  not  be  bound  by  advice) 

3.  A decision  is  based  on  group  action  by  a group  that  includes 

the  principal,  or  by  a group  designated  by  him.  It  is  the 
leader* s duty  to  accept  the  decision  so  made  and  use  his 
authority  to  put  it  into  effect  ^ 


Decision-Making  Process 


In  the  decision  making  process,  the  administrator: 


1. 


2. 


3. 


U* 


Discovers  and  defines  problems  (goals  end  tasks)  and  assigns 
priority  for  their  completion 

Searches  for  (finds  or  invents)  alternative  courses  of  action 
and  information  which  can  be  used  to  evaluate  them,  tests  pro- 
posed alternatives  to  choose  one  for  adoption  or  postpone 

making  the  choice  . . - 

Clarifies  the  meaning  of  the  choice  for  those  who  are  to  help 
put  the  commitment  into  effect,  elaborating  new  tasks  or  decision 

problems  that  the  commitment  leads  to  ^ 

Examines  the  results  of  commitments  and  actions,  identifying  new 
tasks,  and  assisting  the  organization  in  learning  to  sake 

decisions  (306) 


Decision-Sharing 

Teachers  are  accorded  a high  degree  of  responsibility  in  foimlating 
policy  recommendations,  and  their  recommendations  carry  significant 
weight  in  the  final  decisions.  . ^ 
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Deduction 


The  student  begins  with  a given  principle  organization  and  uses  it 
to  arrive  at  a specific  fact* 

(ii57) 


Deference  Need 

The  personality  structure  of  the  individual  includes  a need  to 
admire  and  follow  a superior* 

(979) 


Democratic  Leader 

This  democratic  leader; 

1*  Endeavors  to  share  decision-making  with  group  about  woxk 
planning , assignment  and  scheduling 

2.  Whet  i decision  must  be  mads  by  him,  he  helps  ths  group 
understand  the  basis  of  his  decision 

3.  He  is  careful  to  develop  participation,  opinion -giving, 
decision-makings  a feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  success 
of  the  underbaking  on  the  part  of  each  member 

1*.  He  is  concerned  that  each  enployee  understand  his  woik  and 
have  opportunities  for  success  in  it 
His  praise  and  criticisms  are  in  terms  of  the  work  done, 
not  what  he  likes  or  dislikes 

6*  He  encourages  suggestions,  and  the  development  of  new 
procedures 

(309) 


Democratic  Official  Leader 

Although  he  has  received  his  position  through  appointment 
or  examination,  the  democratic  official  leader  states,  in 
clear  tenns  to  his  entire  faculty  his  belief  that  the  school 
should  be  judged  by  its  contribution  to  the  community  in  which 
it  exists*  Through  discussions  at  faculty  meetings  he  kno  ~ 
the  beliefs  of  faculty  members*  He  states  his  understanding 
of  his  position  as: 

1*  Helping  others  define  Jiat  they  are  going  to  do 
2.  Thinking  with  them  about  ways  of  doing  it 
3*  Assisting  them  in  executing  their  plans 
k • Evaluating  results  with  them 

These  goals  are  carried  out  through  short,  frequent  meetings 
with  the  entire  faculty  or  with  small  committees*  He  does  not 
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consider  himself  superior  to  the  group.  He  does  not  make  policy 
decisions  without  consulting  with  members  of  the  staff.  He 
accepts  and  carries  out  the  responsibilities  delegated  to  him* 
and  expects  that  other  staff  to  do  the  same. 

(370) 


Demonstration  Method 

The  teacher  utilizes  any  of  a variety  of  materials,  charts* 
pictures,  blackboard,  in  order  to  present  concrete  illustra- 
tions of  the  content  to  be  learned. 

(1|13,1|29) 


Demonstration)  Silent  (Teacher) 

Teacher  stands  in  view  of  children  and  illustrates  objects, 
phenomena,  or  occurrences,  without  commentary. 


(917) 


Dependence  (Pupil) 

The  pupil  who  is  dependent  proceeds  in  a given  activity  only 
upon  receiving  the  teacher's  directions.  The  pupil  is  primarily 
concerned  about  whether  his  method  is  what  the  teacher  wants  and 
less  concerned  with  whether  his  method  will  solve  the  problem. 

This  dependent  behavior  is  recognized  when  students  unnecessarily 
check  their  work  with  the  teacher  to  make  sure  they  are  on  the 
right  track,  check  their  work  before  going  on  to  the  next  step 
or  solicit  teacher  approval  more  often  than  is  necessary. 

(373,37$,UQ$,fc09) 


Dependence,  High  (Pupil) 

The  pupil  voluntarily  seeks  additional,  ways  of  complying  to  the 
authority  of  the  teacher  at  all  times.  The  pupil  complies  to 
the  teacher's  expressed  wishes  and  even  anticipates  the  teacher's 
wishes  as  demonstrated  by  the  pupil's  actions. 

(ltQ 5) 


Dependence,  Medium  (Pupil) 


The 

but 

the 


teacher  provides  direction  to  initiate  and  guide  activities, 
the  pupil  does  not  voluntarily  solicit  it.  ttien  it  occurs, 


pupil  couplies. 


OKS) 
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Dependence,  Low  (Pupil) 

The  pupil  responds  to  teacher  directions,  if  they  occur,  but  

the  pupil's  present  activity,  usually  teacher-initiated,  is  carried 
on  without  continued  teacher  direction*  In  the  face  of  diffi- 
culties the  pupil  states  a preference  for  teacher's  help*  tune's 


Descriptive  Categorization  (Pupil) 


Children  group  objects,  animate  and  inanimate,  on  the  basis  of 
their  manifest  observable  characteristics* 

(Cognitive  Styles  Task  Test) 


(750) 


Development  of  Content  (Teacher) 

The  teacher  developes  content  by  stating  the  structure  of  the 
problem  under  consideration  and  by  providing  data  from  which 
pupils  will  generalize.  Sub-groups  of  "teacher  developes 
content"  are: 

1.  The  teacher  serves  as  a resource  * 

2.  The  teacher  stimulates  * 

3*  The  teacher  turns  the  structure  back  * 
h*  The  teacher  clarifies  * 

5,  The  teacher  evaluates  * 


Direct  Teacher 

The  direct  teacher  demonstrates  the  following  behaviors: 


1. 

2* 

3. 


Lectures  * 

Gives  directions  * 


Criticizes  or  'istifies  authority  * 

(373,U0b,U05,bH,Ui2,b50,li59) 


Directive  Administrative  Style 

The  principal  whose  administrative  style  is  highly  directive: 

1*  Takes  leading  action  rather  than  making  plans  for  action. 
2.  Gives  directions  or  suggestions. 


o 
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3.  Involves  a number  of  subordinates, 
k.  Communicates  by  writing  rather  than&y  telephone, 

(332) 


Directive  Teaching 

In  directive  teaching  the  teacher  demonstrates  the  following 
behaviors: 

1,  In  working  on  the  content,  the  teacher  provides  focus  by  use 
of  structure  without  orient  * 

2,  The  tfeacher  structures  without  public  criteria  * 

3,  The  teacher  develops  the  lesson  by  use  of  closed  structure  * 
k.  The  teacher  uses  structure-intervening  * 

5.  The  teacher  informs  * 

6,  The  teacher  evaluates  positively  or  negatively  without  public 
criteria  * 

06 o) 


Directs  (Teacher) 

The  teacher  gives  directions,  comoands  or  orders  with  which  the 
student  is  expected  to  comply, 

(373, 1*0*, i*05,lill, 1*1*2,1*50,1*59) 


Disadvantaged  Children 

Disadvantaged  children  are  members  of  families  whose  total  income 
for  i;  persons  is  $3000  or  less,  plus  $U00  for  each  additional  person 
beyond  U, 

(179) 


Discipline 

The  control  exercised  by  a teacher  over  a pupil  or  group  of  pupils. 
This  control  is  demonstrated  by  the  habit  patterns  of  the  pupils 
that  cause  them  to  act  promptly  and  consistently  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  teacher, 

(1*57) 


Discipline,  Firm  (Teacher) 

The  teacher's  discipline  was  described  as  firm,  when,  in  correcting 
a misdemeanor,  he  displayed  one  or  more  of  the  following  behaviors: 


1.  He  spoke  emphatically  to  the  child 

2.  He  walked  close  to  the  child 

3.  He  touched  or  guided  the  child 

lu  He  focused  his  attention  steadily  on  the  misbehaving  child 

until  the  child  conformed  . % 

(bho) 


Discipline,  Infractions  of  Rules 


A student  is  .reported  to  the  school's  disciplinary  officer  for 
cheating,  stealing,  smoking,  chronic  tardiness,  unofficial  absence, 
using  profanity,  fighting,  insubordination,  running,  destruction  of 
school  property,  throwing  objects,  poor  conduct  on  bus,  and  abusifig 
privileges. 

(1006) 


Discipline  Problems 


Children  do  not  follow  teacher's  directions  in  the  classroom,  and/or 
exhibit  a variety  of  behaviors  which  disrupt  the  instructional  pro- 

graffl*  (181*) 


Discipline,  Types  of  Infractions 


Infractions  have  been  grouped  into  types: 

1.  Aggressiveness  toward  persons  of  things  (abuse  of  privileges, 
bus  misconduct,  destruction  of  school  property,  disregard  for 
other  students,  fighting,  insubordination,  throwing  objects, 
trouble  in  cafeteria) 

2.  Withdrawal  from  school  (AWOL,  irregular  attendance,  chronic 
tardiness) 

3*  Status-seeking  (smoking,  profanity) 

li.  Dishonesty  (cheating,  stealing) 

(1006) 


Discovery  (Pupil) 


The  pupil  finds  and 
objects  and  uses  it 


states  a relationship  or  pattern  of  events  or 
by  showing  an  example  of  the  pattern. 

(608) 


Discussing  Before  Taking  Action  Administrative  Style 

The  principal  whose  administrative  style  is  discussing  before 
taking  actions 


1. 

2. 

3. 

h* 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


Schedules  work,  without  specifying  tine 

Makes  plans  (tentative  or  definite  only,  does  not  take  terminal 


Discusses  work  with  subordinates,  superiors  and/or 
Communicates  face-to-face 

Initiates  a new  structure  or  arrives  at  a plan  for 
Requires  further  information  for  deciding 
involves  a number  of  subordinate  groups 
Follows  lead  by  subordinates  or  superiors 


outsiders 

deciding 


(332) 


Disengagement  (Teacher) 

Teachers  state  that  the  mannerisms  of  other  teachers  at  the  school 
are  annoying*,  that  there  is  a minority  group  which  always  opposes 

the  majority. 

1.  Teacher  groups  exert  pressure  on  non-conforming  faculty  members 

2.  Teachers  seek  out  special  favors  from  the  principal 

3.  Teachers  interrupt  each  other  in  faculty  meetings 

i.  Teachers  ask  nonsensical  questions  and/or  ramble  during 

5.  Teachers  stay  by  themselves,  or  socialise  in  small,  select  groups 

6.  Teachers  talk  about  leaving  the  school  system 

(Organisational  Climate  Descriptionnaire)  » 


Disinterested  Pupil 


Disinterested  pupils  demonstrate  the  following  behaviors i 

1.  Children  appear  tense;  give  evidence  of  restlessness  (shift 

around  in  seat)  . . _ „ . 

2.  Children  show  signs  of  aversion  towards  a particular  activity 

(facial  expression)  . 

3.  Children  appear  bored  (yawn,  much  whispering,  etc.; 
h.  Children  become  involved  in  private  conversations 

Children  do  not  contribute  to  ongoing  activity 
6.  Children  do  not  actively  integrate  with  the  ongoing  activity 
(i.e.  are  not  alert  to  errors,  possible  slips,  etc.) 


Discussion  Method 


The  discussion  method  is  characterised  by  the  following  practices 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  the  pupils: 


1. 

2. 


3. 


k* 


Most  of  the  time  is  spent  by  the  pupils  talking 
Pupils  talk  about  content  and  may  continue  their  discussion  in 
terms  of  their  own  contributions,  rather  than  limiting  their 
discussion  to  the  information  presented  by  the  teacher 
Actual  practices  vary  from  a largely  unstructured  situation  in 
which  the  teacher  plays  a noncommittal,  mediating  role  to  one  in 
which  the  instructor  asks  and  answers  questions 
Varying  degrees  of  student  control  of  class  activities  are 


found 


(k$9,  1000) 


Distraction  (Pupil) 

Pupils  are  distracted  when  they  do  not  work  at  their  tasks  consistently, 
or  when  their  attention  changes  ftfom  their  present  tasks  to  occurr- 
ences in  the  classroom  which  are  not  directed  specifically  at  them* 


Disturbed  Authority  Relationships 

Children  who  are  characterized  by  disturbed  authority  relationships 
views  adults  as  demanding,  coercive,  hostile  and  actively  punitive* 
(Assessing  Children's  Feelings) 


Divergent  Production 


Student  identifies,  selects,  or  arrives  at  alternatives  to  any 
given  principle  or  problem* 


(167) 


Domesticated  Organizations 

Organizations  such  as  the  public  schools,  prisons,  state  mental 
institutions,  reform  schools,  where  participation  is  mandated  by 
law  with  neither  the  officials  nor  the  participants  having  a 
choice  in  who  is  to  participate.  Such  organizations  are  protected 


by  the  society  they  serve:  funds  for  their  operation  are  provided 
with  little  reference  to  the  quality  of  performance,  and  they  rarely 
go  out  of  existence  because  they  are  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  social  system.  . ox 


Dominating  Leader 

The  dominating  leader  is  characterized  by  the  following  behaviors: 

1.  He  directs  and  rates  teachers  based  on  his  subjective  judgment 

2.  He  does  not  permit  his  ratings  to  be  questioned 

3.  He  defines  authority  as  ■power  over"  others  (He  uses  this  power 
to  get  people  to  do  things) 

In  He  delegates  responsibilities  to  staff  members.  If  responsi- 
bilities are  not  carried  out,  he  punishes  through  reprimand, 
decrease  In  authority,  failure  to  receive  salary  Increase,  and 
(jf  offense  is  considered  by  him  to  be  extreme)  replacement 
He  may  use  other  teachers  to  report  infractions  of  the  rules  _ 


Dominative  Teacher 

The  dominative  teacher  demonstrates  the  following  behavior: 

1.  The  teacher  determines  a detail  of  activity  in  conflict  with 
child 

2.  Relocates  child,  directly  refuses  child's  request 

3.  Evades  a child's  protest  of  complaint 

In  Uses  disapproval,  blames  or  shames,  gives  warnings,  threats. 

5.  Calls  group  to  attention 

6.  Punishes  child  by  sending  him  out  of  room,  keeping  him  after 

school,  deprives  child  of  specific  material,  activity,  right 
or  privilege  . 


Dual  Progress  Plan 

An  organizational  plan  in  which  students  in  grades  3-6  or  U-6 
are  grouped  by  age-level  for  English  and  social  studies,  and  by* 
multi-grade  ability  and  achievement  (as  determined  by  standard- 
ized test  scores  and  teacher  judgment)  for  art,  music,  science, 
and  mathematics. 


1*  Each  subject  is  taught  by  a specialist  tfcacher  who  has  had  a 
specified  number  of  semester  hours  preparation  in  the  subject, 
who  states  that  he  likes  to  teach  the  subject,  and  who  knows 
how  to  teach  the  subject  to  young  children 
2,  Advancement  is  non -graded  in  art,  music,  science  and  mathe- 
matics, Promotion  is  based  on  achievement  in  language  arts  and 
social  studies 

(126) 


Dual  Progress  Plan  (Samoset  Modification) 

Pupils  is  grades  U,  £,  and  6 are  organized  into  random,  hetero- 
geneous groups.  Teachers  are  assigned  as  follows: 


1,  Language  arts-social  studies 

2,  Science-mathematics 

3,  Music-art 
k*  Library 

5.  Physical  education 


Two  ability  groups  are  organized  at  each  grade  level,  based  on  sub- 
jective teacher  judgment,  "One  group  is  scheduled  for  the  cultural 
imperatives  (language  arts-social  studies),  while  the  other  group 
attends  classes  on  a non-graded  basis  in  the  cultural  electives 
(science,  mathematics,  library,  art,  music,  physical  education). 


Early  Childhood  Program 


A four  or  five  year  sequence  of  pre -kindergarten,  kindergarten,  and 


grades  one  and  two* 


(179) 


Edison  Responsive  Environment  Instrument 

The  key  features  of  the  E*R*E*  instrument  are? 

1,  ^0  student  depresses  a key-  the  instrument  pronounces  the 
letter  and  records  it  on  paper  in  extra  large  type 
2*  Once  a key  is  depressed,  no  other  key  can  he  depressed  until 
audio -pronunciation  is  made 
3.  Audio -response  is  delayed  for  pupil  response 
li»  The  pointing  mechanism  can  be  expanded  from  letters  to  words 
*fco  ssntemces 

5*  Letters  can  be  encoded-  that  key  is  the  only  one  that  can  be 
depressed  (^Trial  & Success”  method)  # 

6*  The  instrument  will  point,  pronounce  and  spell  the  word  which 
has  been  typed  when  space  bar  is  depressed 


Educational  Viewpoints  (Teacher) 

The  teachers*  viewpoints  were  measured  with  respect  to: 

1.  Curricular  organization  and  scope 

2*  Course  planning  and  classroom  procedure  including  pupil 
participation  in  these  activities 
3.  Academic  achievement  standards 

li»  Diversion  of  teaching  and  administrative  responsibilities 
5*  Parent  participation  in  the  educational  program 

The  teachers*  viewpoints  were  seen  as  points  on  a single  continuum* 
The  teacher,  whose  viewpoints  lie  at  one  end  of  this  continuum, 
appears  to  believe  in  strong  emphasis  upon  academic  subject  matter 
and  academic  achievement  and  in  the  teacher  *s  responsibility  for 
determining  what  shall  be  learned  and  how  it  shall  be  learned.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  continuum  is  the  teacher  who  appears  to  believe 
that  other  educational  objectives  are  equally  or  more  ieportant 
than  those  of  an  academic  nature,  that  pupils  and  parents  should 
participate  actively  in  planning  and  conducting  the  class  and  school 
program,  and  that  subject  matters  should  be  integrated  among  them- 
selves and  also  with  out-of -school  activities* 

(Ryans*  Educational  Viewpoints  Inquiry) 


Effective-Appropriate  Materials,  Use  of  (Teacher) 

Teachers  utilize  appropriate  materials  effectively  'when: 

1.  Materials  around  room  reflect  a cross-section  of  America* s 
ethnic  and  socio-economic  groups 

2.  Varied  materials  are  used  in  reading  other  than  texts  and 
work  hooks 

3.  Classroom  appearance  reveals  care  and  planning,  (bulletin  boards, 
displays,  etc.) 

U.  Use  of  a variety  of  interest  level  materials  for  motivation 

5.  Distribution  of  appropriate  duplicated  materials 

6.  Resource  materials  are  available  when  needed  (films,  slides,  etc.) 

7.  Reference  and  other  resource  material  readily  available 

8.  Special  books  and  supplementary  reading  available 

9.  Teacher  obtains  and  distributes  materials  offered  by  industrial 
and  government  agencies 

10.  Bulletin  boards  and  files  contain  appropriate  materials  for 
current  units  of  instruction 

11.  Pupils  encouraged  to  bring  resource  materials  from  home 

12.  Provision  for  tests  and  reviews  are  needed 

13*  Has  enough  materials  for  all  children  or  sees  that  the  children 
take  turns 

1U.  Teacher  has  materials  distributed  and  collected  quickly 

lf>.  Materials  integrated  with  lesson;  can  be  handled  by  the 
children 

(1*21*) 


Effective-Appropriate  Methods  (Teacher) 

The  teacher  uses  effective,  appropriate  methods  when  he  performs  in 
the  following  ways: 

1.  Gives  clear  directions  on  how  to  set  up  work  before  children 
start 

2.  Explains  what  is  to  be  accomplished.  States  goals  clearly 

3.  Explains  how  the  immediate  work  fits  with  part  work  and  projects, 
also  into  future  work 

1*.  Makes  assignments  clear.  (Classroom  assignments  easily  understood 
by  pupils) 

5.  Returns  pupils*  work  promptly 

6.  Makes  provisions  for  study  under  supervision 

7.  Clearly  structures  pupil  role 

8.  Evaluates  children *s  work 

9.  Gives  children  benefit  of  sharing  evaluation  with  them 

(1*21*) 
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Effectiveness  (Teacher) 


The  teacher  is  successful  in: 


1.  Working  with  community  groups,  parent  groups,  fellow  staff 
members,  school  administration,  individual  pupils 

2.  Participating  in  school  activities  outside  classroom 

3.  Identifying,  developing,  and  defining  school  goals 
U.  Using  pertinent  instructional  materials  and  aids 

5.  Meeting  community  expectations  regarding  personal  behavior 

6.  Stimulating  interest  in  learning  and  scholastic  ambition  on  the 


part  of  students 


(316) 


Enotional  Adjustment  and  Stability  (Teacher) 

The  teacher1  s emotional  adjustment  and  stability  was  measured  by 
an  inventory  which  measured  the  degree  to  which  the  individual  tended 
to  worry  or  show  excessive  concern,  the  ability  to  concentrate  in 
a noisy  environment,  the  satisfaction  or  happiness  experienced  in 
daily  life  and  the  degree  of  self-confidence  expressed. 

(Ryans*  Inventory  ISV) 


Bnpathy  (Administrator) 


The  administrator*  s level  of  empathy 
Test  of  Ehpathy. 


can  be  determined  by  Craig  *s 


(308) 


Encouraging  Teacher 

The  encouraging  teacher  demonstrates  the  following  behaviors: 

1.  He  does  not  qpeak  a great  deal  in  class 

2.  He  permits  free  and  open  expression  by  asking  pupils  for  their 
opinions,  interpretations,  personal  experiences 

3.  He  asks  broad,  general  questions  rather  than  factual  questions 
li.  He  approves  students*  comments 

He  stimulates  argument 

6.  He  attempts  to  get  silent  students  to  participate 

7.  He  promotes  student -student  discussions  . 

(1*79) 

8.  Prior  to  the  pupils*  engagement  in  a particular  act, 

the  teacher  expresses  confidence  in  a pupil  or  pupil  group, 
or  makes  a statement  assuring  them  of  his  assistance 

(1*29) 


-U8- 

o 

ERIC 


Endurance 


The  individual  persists  in  a line  of  action  despite  difficulties* 

(979) 


Energetic  Teacher 

The  teacher  who  is  energetic  speaks  with  enthusiasm,  shows  great 
interest  in  a topic  by  offering  additional  subject  matter  when 
questioned  by  students,  replies  to  students1  statements,  speal, 
rapidly,  listens  attentively  to  students,  and  makes  approving 
remarks  to  students. 

(U79) 


Esprit  (Teacher) 

The  teacher  states  that; 

1.  The  morale  of  teachers  is  high 

2.  Teachers  accomplish  their  work  with  great  vim,  vigor  and  pleasure 

3.  Teachers  show  school  spirit 

1*.  Custodial  service  is  available  as  needed 

5.  Most  of  the  teachers  accept  the  faults  of  their  colleagues 

6.  School  supplies  are  readily  available  for  use  in  classwork 

7.  There  is  considerable  laughter  when  teachers  gather  informally 

8.  In  faculty  meetings,  there  is  the  feeling  of  "let’s  get  things 
done" 

9.  Extra  books  are  available  for  classroom  use 

10.  Teachers  spend  time  after  school  with  students  who  have  individual 
problems. 

(Organizational  Climate  Description  Questionnaire) 

(326) 


Estimates  Pupils*  Needs  and  Acts  (Teacher) 

Based  on  his  own  judgment  and  not  upon  a pupil  or  pupils*  request, 
the  teacher  determines  the  need  of  an  individual  pupil  or  pupil 
group  and  he  does  something  for  the  individual  or  based  on  the 
need. 

(1*29) 


Evading  Teacher 
The  teacher  who  is  evading: 

1.  Avoids  responsibility  by  not  making  decisions 


2.  ,rPasses  the  buck"  to  the  class,  to  other  teachers,  etc. 

3.  Fails  to  give  adequate  help  to  pupils:  leaves  them  on  atm 
* too  much  in  a laissez-faire  manner 

U.  Lets  difficult  situations  get  out  of  control 

5.  Is  inattentive  to  pupils 

6.  Is  cursory  in  her  approach 

7.  Does  not  state  the  standards  in  the  classroom 


Evaluates  (Teacher) 


The  teacher  evaluates  when  he  responds  to  the  content  with  a 
statement  which  indicates  whether  the  pupil* s response  is  correct 


or  incorrect. 


(1*29) 


Evaluates-Negative  (Teacher) 

The  teacher  evaluates  negatively  when  he  makes  a response  to 
the  pupil  indicating  that  the  content  is  wrong  or  incorrect. 


Evaluates-Positive  (Teacher) 


The  teacher  evaluates  positively  when 
eating  that  the  content  is  correct. 


he  makes  a response  indi- 


(1*29) 


Evaluates -With  Public  Criteria  (Teacher) 


The  teacher  evaluates  with  public  criteria  when  he  states  the 
specifics  or  reasons  why  content  of  the  pupil* s answer  was  or  was 
not  .orrect. 


Evaluates  Negatively  Without  Public  Criteria  (Teacher) 


The  teacher  responds  to  the  pupil  * s answer  stating  that  it  is 
incorrect,  but  hr  does  not  state  the  reasons  as  to  why  the 
answer  is  incorrect. 


(1*50) 


Evaluates  Positively  without  Public  Criteria  (Teacher) 


The  teacher  responds  to  the  pupil  *s  answer 
correct,  but  he  does  not  state  the  reasons 
is  correct. 


stating  that  it  is 
as  to  why  the  answer 

(160) 
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Evaluation 


The  student  makes  judgments  about  the  value  of  ideas,  works, 
solutions,  methods,  material,  etc.  He  uses  criteria  as  well 
as  standards  for  appraising  the  extent  to  which  particulars 
are  accurate,  effective,  economical  or  satisfying.  The  ouog- 
ments  may  be  either  quantitative  or  qualitative  and  the  cri- 
teria may  be  either  those  determined  by  the  student  or  those 
which  are  given  to  him. 


Evaluation,  Certifying  Performance 


The  administrators 


1. 


2. 

3. 


Compares  the  performance  of  the  teacher  with 

fieation  . .. 

Evaluates  whether  such  performance  meets  the 
Has  the  legal  power  to  insure  performance  by 
accordance  with  role  specifications. 


the  role  speci- 

specifi  cations 
the  teacher  in 


(339) 


Evaluation,  Cooperative  (Teachers) 

Two  or  more  teachers  meet  and  discuss  their  evaluations  of  a 
student* s achievement. 


(188) 


Evaluation,  Principal* s Skill  in 


The  administrator  who  is  skilled  in  evaluations 


lc 


2, 

3. 


U. 


Defines  goals  and  establishes  standards  by  which  to  judge 
the  amount  of  change 
Collects  evidence  of  change 

Uses  his  criteria  in  making  judgments  about  the  worth  of 


the  change 

Assists  teachers  in  revising  plans  in  terns 


of  the  judgments, 
(370) 


Evaluation  (Teacher  Self -Evaluation) 

The  teacher  who  evaluates  himself? 

1,  Expresses  a cunceni  about  improving  his  teaching 

2,  Checks  himself  on  a self-evaluation  check  list  cori^osed  of 
items  that  the  staff  has  agreed  are  important 
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3. 


h. 


Uses  a suggestion  box,  class  discussion,  etc.,  to  obtain 
suggestions  flow  students 

Conpares  his  techniques  with  those  of  other  teachers  whom 
he  has  observed. 


(370) 


Evaluation,  Team  Tasks 

These  tasks  are  performed  by  the  total  team,  a sub-group,  or 
an  individual  member  and  include  all  activities  carried  on  for 
the  purpose  of  evaluating  student  academic  or  social  growth 
(examinations,  reports,  anecdotal  recordkeeping,  interviews). 

(260) 


Evaluation  via  Checklist 

The  official  leader  (principal  or  supervisor)  observes  in  the 
classroom  for  periods  of  time  ranging  in  length  from  five  min- 
utes to  a total  day.  Details  checked  on  the  rating  list  may 
include  such  items  as  teacher  posture,  neatness  of  the  room, 
position,  of  blinds  or  shades,  the  extent  to  which  the  teacher 
follows  the  written  lesson  plan,  etc. 


Exchanging  Information  Administrative  Style 

The  principal  whose  administrative  style  stresses  exchanging 
information: 

1.  Asks  subordinates  for  information,  opinion,  or  advice 

2.  Gives  information  to  subordinates  or  outsiders 

3.  Requires  further  information  before  deciding 
h.  Involves  a number  of  subordinate  groups 

f>.  Takes  a number  of  courses  of  action 

(332) 


Exhibition  Need 

The  personality  structure  of  the  individual  includes  a 
need  to  attract,  nccite,  or  stir  others. 

(979) 


Explains  (Teachers) 

The  teacher  shows  and/or  states  relationship  between  ideas, 
objects,  principles,  etc. 

(Ii59) 
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O 


Extrapolating 

Givca  two  related  fs-te,  the  individual  derives  a third  i*ich 
is  acre  precise . 


(1*57) 


Eye -Kotor  Coordination  (Pupil) 

Pupil  draws  straight  and  curved  lines  between  increasingly  narrow 
boundaries  or  a straight  line  from  one  point  to  another. 

(Frostig  Development  Test  of  Visual  Perception) 
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Facilitating  Teacher 

The  teacher  who  is  facilitating  does  many  or  all  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

1*  Encourages  children  to  display  materials  reflecting  their 
personal  culture,  interests,  achievements 

2 • Uses  childrens  hobbies  to  motivate  classroom  activities 

3.  Allows  pupils  to  display  results  of  their  individual  talents 
in  the  classroom 

ll*  Encourages  exploration  of  coramnity  resources 

5.  Uses  experiences  of  the  child  for  motivation 

6.  Shares  his  own  experiences  of  travel  and  reading 

7.  Encourages  the  development  of  hobbies 

8.  Guides  a child  to  use  his  experience  in  finding  the  correct 
answer 

9*  Encourages  children  to  read  for  fun  books  based  on  their  own 
interests 

10*  Structures  statements  or  questions  which  proffer  information 
to  raise  question?  about  the  problem  in  an  objective  manner 
with  intent  i*o  facilitate  learner* s problem  solving, 

11*  Helps  a child,  to  define,  redefine,  or  advance  a problem 

12*  Contributes  to  a child*  s understanding  by  offering  needed 
information/explanation  and/or  by  non-directive  probing,  or 
by  relevant  questioning, 

13*  Helps  children  change  viewpoints  in  light  of  the  facts  without 
losing  face 

111.  Foster  cooperative  behavior 

m) 


Factual  Efcphasis  (Teacher) 

The  teacv  ,r  is  using  factual  emphasis  when  he  asks  questions  about 
facts,  provides  a gri  at  amount  of  factual  information  in  re^ense 
to  a student,  and  spends  a large  percentage  of  time  in  speaking. 

(U79) 


Fair  Treatment 

Fair  treatment  for  teachers  include.!  the  followings 

1.  Equal  pay  for  equal  training  and  experience,  based  on  a pub- 
lished salary  schedule 

2.  Teaching  loads  (number  of  students,  number  of  classes  per 
teacher,  types  of  classes,  etc.)  are  equal 

3.  Extra  curricular  activities  and  duty  schedules  are  discussed 
by  total  staff  before  assignments  are  made 

ko  A f acuity-welfare  committee  with  the  power  to  hear  grievances 
and  recommend  changes  for  the  removal  of  inequalities  may  be 
established 

(370) 


Familiar  Climate 


In  the  prototype  of  the  familiar  climates 

1.  Social  needs  satisfactions  are  very  high.  Everyone  is  friendly, 
and  job  satisfaction  and  ESPRIT*  are  average*  due  to  social 


satisfactions  . , , . 

2*  The  teachers  accomplish  little  in  a task-oriented  situation 
because  the  principal  does  not  exert  control  over  such  activ- 
ities and  many  members  of  the  staff  try  to  tell  others  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it  resulting  in  high*  DISENBA0EMENT* 

3.  There  are  few  routine  reports,  and  procedural  helps  are  avail- 
able (low*  HINDRANCE*)  j J 

li*  The  teachers  have  established  many  personal  friendships  among 

themselves  (high*  INTIMACY*). 

5*  The  principal  does  not  criticize  and  does  everything  to  en- 
courage (high*  CONSIDERATION*) 

6«  The  principal 1 5 abdication  of  social  control,  however,  con- 
tributes to  the  high*  DISMGMEMENT*  of  the  group 
7#  Few  rules > regulations  or  practices  are  established  by  the 
principal*  there  are  no  guides  to  how  things  should  he  done 

(low*  ALOOFNESS*)  tt  . . .. 

8.  The  principal  does  not  emphasize  production.  He  aoes  not  ten 
teachers  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong,  nor  criticize  any  of 
the  tasks  they  are  performing  (low*  PRODUCTION  EMPHASIS*) 


Feedback,  Programmed  Instruction 


Student  using  programmed  materials  which  reveal  to  the  student 
whether  or  not  he  has  made  a correct  response,  after  the  response 

is  made. 


Feeling  of  Importance 

The  teacher^  feeling  of  importance  is  enhanced  when: 

\0  The  supervisor  gives  recognition  for  good  work  by  telling  the 
teacher  and  the  staff  about  specific  contributions  made  by 

each  member  , . . . . , 

2.  Teachers  share  ideas  in  committees,  with  each  idea  discussed 

in  terms  of  the  effect  it  will  have  on  the  program  or  the 

student(n)  , . 

3.  Teacher*. s opinions  are  listened  to,  and  teachers  are  consulted 
by  the  supervisor  before  new  practices  and/or  programs  are 
adopted 

i*.  News  releases  to  newspapers,  bulletins,  etc.,  contain  des- 
criptions of  projects  . . 


Figure-Ground  Perception 

The  perception  of  geometric  figures  against  increasingly  complex 
backgrounds.  The  pupil  discriminates  between  intersecting  shapes 

and  finds  hidden  figures. 

(Fros tig  Developmental  Test  of  Visual  Perception) 


Flags,  Nonverbal  Cue,  Increased  Motivation 

Flags  (placed  to  catch  wind  currents  indicate  a natural  element  to 
a pupil)  thus  encouraging  the  child  to  investigate  further. 


Flexible  Grouping 

Within  an  organization  based  on  flexible  grouping,  a pupil  may  be 
transferred  from  one  group  to  another  at  any  time,  based  on  academic 
progress,  as  measured  by  testing,  and/or  teacher  judgement.  (19i|.) 

Flexible  Grouping  may  mean  any  or  all  of  the  following* 

1.  Placing  a child  in  a large  number  of  groups 

Varying  the  number  of  groups  into  which  a child  is  placed 
Varying  the  number  of  pupils  within  a group-  pupils  may  be 
grouped  in:  a.  large  groups  (60  or  mare)  b.  class  size  v30) 
c.  small  groups  (3-10)  d.  individually  K2,223) 

The  size  (number),  length  (time)  and  or  sequence  (order;  of 
classes  changed  * 


2. 
3 • 


u. 


Flexible  Teacher 

The  teacher  who  is.  flexible  demonstrates  the  following  behaviors: 

1.  Meets  classroom  interruptions  tactfully 

2.  Adapts  time  schedules  to  meet  class  needs  (Flexible  in  pro- 

3.  Changes^cr  supplements  text  to  meet  instructional  requirements 

U.  AltSir^ability  groupings  to  permit  modifications  for  other 

needs  based  on  his  own  judgements 
$.  Includes  additions  to  olanned  program  without  too  much  dis- 
ruption in  class  activity  ,,  ^ ^ 

6.  Does  not  establish  rigid  and  unreasonable  limits  on  pupil 

7.  RemaS^calm  and  self-possessed  during  classroom  or  school 

8.  Sows^hen  to  avoid  or  delay  resolving  a conflict  situation 

9.  Can  "stretch11  standards  whoa  exigencies  of  situation  demand 

it  (U2U) 


10. 


Can  readily  shift  from  an  indirect  pattern  of  teaching*  to 
a more  direct  pattern  of  teaching*  or  from  a direct  to  an 
indirect  pattern  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  class  sit- 


uation. 


(373) 


Flexibility,  Spontaneous  (Pupil) 

Pupil  shifts  his  thinking  rapidly. 
(Unusual  Uses  Test) 


(521) 


Fluency  (Pupil) 

The  quality  and  speed  with  which  a pupil  thihks  of  ideas. 

(Denny- Ives  Test  of  Creativity  in  the  Dramatic  Arts) 


(868) 


Focusing  Method 

fpjjg  focusing  method  includes  the  followings 
1*  Asking  pupils  to  compare  and  contrast 

2.  Calling  attention  to  details  in  pictures 

3.  Asking  students  to  observe  characteristics  common  to  all 
animals  or  plants  in  pictures 

k.  Requiring  students  to  give  reasons  for  their  answers 


Follows  Structure 

The  leader  uses  rules,  regulations,  procedures,  policies,  and/or 
customs  in  handling  announcements,  distributing  information,  uling, 
referring  problems  to  existing  committees  or  individuals  whose 
assignment  i3  to  handle  such  problems. 


Foreign  Language  Background  (Teacher) 

Ihe  foreign  language  background  of  a teacher  was  rated  in  terms  Ox 

the  following  criteria: 

1.  Kumber  of  years  of  formal  training 

2.  Number  of  years  of  foreign  language  teaching  experience 

3.  Workshop  attendance  , 


Form  Constancy  Perception  (Pupil) 


Pupil  discriminates  circles  and  squares  , in  different  shadings  , 
sizes,  and  positions,  from  other  shapes  on  a page* 

(Frostig  Developmental  Test  of  Visual  Perception) 


(937) 


Friendliness  (Pupil) 

Friendliness  was  determined  ty  the  pupils*  measured  gains  on  the 
Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale.  The  following  relationships  between 
the  pupils  in  the  class  were  assessed: 

1.  Choice  of  very  best  friends  . , 

2.  Desire  to  spend  a great  deal  of  time  with  specific  individ- 
uals 

3.  Willingness  to  confide  in  specific  individuals 
jj.  Willingness  to  assist  others  in  class 

5.  Enjoyment  in  working  and  being  with  others 

6*  Willingness  to  serve  on  committees  with  others  (l^U) 


Gifted  Children 


1. 


2. 


Pupils  scoring  130  or  more  were  designate!  gifted 
(Stanford-Binet  Test) 

Pupils  scoring  at  or  above  the  90th  percentile  on 
Lorge-Thomdik©  Non-Verbal  Intelligence  Tests 


children 


(19W 

the 

(682) 


Goal 


A goal  is  an  end  result,  immediate  or  remote,  which  an  indi- 
vidual is  seeking  or  one  which  is  specified  or  required  in 
advance  by  someone  directing  the  individual’s  behavior* 


m) 


Goal  Ambiguity  (Pupil) 


A state  of  affairs  in  which  a student  either  is  not  sure  of  the 
steps  necessary  to  reach  the  goal  or  has  an  uncertain  picture 
of  the  end  product  as  demonstrated  by  his  questions  or  flounder- 


ing actions* 


(373) 


Goal  Clarity  (Pupil) 


Goal  clarity  is  a condition  in  which  the  student  states  his 
ultimate  goal  and  takes  3teps  necessary  for  achieving  it* 


(373) 


Goal  Displacement 


The  original  goal  is  abandoned,  and  another  goal  is  substi- 
tuted* (i.e*  Teachers  emphasize  behavior  rather  than  school 
work) • 


(298) 


Goals  With  a Negative  Pupil  Valence 


The  pupil  perceives  the  goal  or  goals  as  failing  to  satisfy 
his  interests  and/or  perceives  that  the  goals  do  not  match  his 
ability.  l£e  states  disinterest  in  goal  and  that  he  does  not 
think  he  is  able  to  achieve  the  goal  or  goals. 

(101) 


goals  With  a Positive  Pnpil  Valence 

The  pupil  perceives  the  goals  as  satisfying  his  interests  and 
as  matching  his  abilities.  Be  states  that  he  is  interested  in 
pursuing  the  goal(s)  and  that  he  sill  be  able  to  achieve  the 

goal  or  goals. 


Qrade  Level  (Pupil) 


Qr^de  level  is  the  particular  grade  to  which  a pupil  is  assigned 
as  determined  by  his  age  and  achievement  scores* 


Grading,  Halo  Effect 


The  high  or  low  grade  received  in  cue  subject  influences  teacher 
judgement  when  assigning  grades  for  other  subjects. 


Grievances,  Provisions  for  Resolving 
The  administrator: 

1.  Tell3  staff  members  that  he  is  concerned  about  irritating 
items  (lack  of  materials,  poor  lighting,  ncdse  from  other 
classes,  large  classes,  numerous  clerical  tasks,  many 

meetings,  etc.)  . , 

2.  Ehcourages  teachers  to  report  such  items  (in  faculty  mee 
ing3,  through  committee  members,  in  a suggestion  box,  in  a 
personal  conference' 

3.  Inspects  the  school  to  discover  such  items 
k.  Removes  as  many  as  his  authority  controls 

$.  Explains  why  he  cannot  remove  or  change  those  not  in  hit# 

6.  Ke^shis  staff  informed  (through  bulletins  and  at  meetings) 
of  the  steps  being  taken 


Group  Identification  (Pupil) 

The  pupil  assumes  the  behavioral  roles  and  values  of  the  group 
He  makes  himself  part  of  the  group  by  changing  his  actions  and 
conforming  to  the  peer  group  code  of  standards  and  behavior, 
rather  than  expressing  his  own  opinions  and  val-^s. 
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(433) 


Group  Leveling  (Teacher) 

1,  The  teacher^  lesson  plan  makes  no  provision  for  various 
levels  of  work 

2.  Ccnmittee  groupings  do  not  reflect  different  growth  rates 

3*  Time  is  not  apportioned  according  to  individual  needs 

Teacher  does  not  individualize  assignments  for  able  pupils 

5.  Teacher  does  not  provide  special  resource  materials  for 
particular  children 

6.  Teacher  does  not  use  any  free  time  in  working  with  individual 
pupils 

7.  Teacher  is  disinclined  to  work  with  "problem"  pupils  as 
well  as  with  "average"  pupils 

8.  Teacher  does  not  work  as  hard  for  slow  and  fast  pupils 
as  for  "average"  pupils 

9*  Teacher  does  not  encourage  individualized  solutions  to 
work  problems  and  assignments 
10.  Teacher  shows  little  concern  for  individual  progress 

(U2U) 


Group  Size,  Discussion 

For  a group  whose  primary  purpose  is  discussion,  the  optimum 
number  is  $ or  6.  With  a group  of  fewer  than  5>  members 
feel  threatened,  inhibiting  free  response;  with  more  than 
6,  participation  of  individuals  drops. 


Group  Size,  Large  Group 


A large  group  is  one  which  results  from  combining  two  or  more 
classes  (3f>  students  per  class)  for  instruction. 


(139) 


Group  Size,  Snail  Group,  Leadership 

The  teacher  prepares  himself  in  terms  of  the  content  (structures 
qupf*ticns  prior  to  the  group  session),  listens  to  student  ideas,  gives 
swaents  a chance  to  express  feelings,  and  insists  on  minority 
viewpoint  being  heard. 


(91) 


Group  S\ze,  Task  Oriented 

The  ideal  size  of  the  task-oriented  group  is  the  smallest 
number  that  represents  all  the  skills  designated  by  the  group  as 
required  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  established  task. 


Grouping,  Self-grouping  of  Pupils,  in  Small,  Independent  Groups 

The  teacher  allows  the  pupils  to  place  themselves  in  small  groups 
in  which  they  may  work  making  their  own  group  decisions.  

mv 


Group,  Variety  of  Simultaneous 

Snail  groups  (3-5),  individual  ?/ork,  teacher  and  1 student, 
etc.  working  at  the  same  tirr  one  instructional  area  consti- 
tutes a variety  of  simultaneous  groups. 

(1002) 


Group-Oriented  Teacher 


The  teacher  focuses  on  more  than  one  person  but  fewer  than  the 


total  class. 


(h$9) 


Guide  Teacher 

Each  pupil  is  assigned  a guide  teacher  whom  parents  contact 
for  information,  conferences,  etc.,  or  who  contacts  parents 
for  similar  purposes. 


(28) 


Handwriting,  Sequences  of  Instruction 

Pupils  are  first  taught  manuscript  straight-sided  letters,  then 
rounded  letters,  then  combined,  then  slanted  and  then  cursive 
letter  forms* 

(852) 


Height  of  Shelves,  Non-verbal  Cue,  Behavior  Habits 

The  height  of  shelves  reminds  the  child,  without  the  use  of  words, 
of  behavior  habits  explained  to  him  by  the  teacher* 


1. 

2* 


Four  feet  high  or  lower  (K)  indicates  child  helps  self  to  sup- 
plies 

Above  four  feet  Indicates  teacher  use,  or  teacher  permission 


needed 


(1007) 


Height  of  Vertical  Panel  or  Celling,  Non-verbal  Cue,  Behavior  habits 

The  height  of  a vertical  panel  or  of  the  ceiling  reminds  the  child, 
without  the  use  of  words,  of  behavior  habits  explained  to  him  by  the 
teacher* 

1*  High  panels  or  ceilings  indicate  large  group  activity 
2*  Low  panels  or  ceilings  indicate  small  group  activities 

(1007) 


Heterogeneous  Group 

Children  are  placed  in  groups  with  others  Who  have  different  achieve- 
ment scores  and  rates  of  learning* 

(California  Achievement  Test,  and  recorded  judgments  of  teachers) 

(27) 


Heterogeneous  Group 

The  class  or  group  reflects  the  normal  distribution  curv'e  as  to 
I.Q.  scores  and  scholastic  achievement  on  that  grade* 

(lUi) 


Hindrance  (Teacher) 

The  teacher  states  that: 

1.  Routine  duties  interfere  with  the  job  of  teaching 


2«  Teachers  hare  too  many  conaittee  requirements 
3«  Student  progress  reports  require  too  auch  work 
Administrative  paper  work  is  burdensome 
$•  Insufficient  time  is  allowed  for  preparation  of  reports 
6*  Instruction  for  operation  of  teaching  aids  is  not  available 
(Organizational  Climate  Description  Questionnaire) 

(326) 


Homogeneous  Ability/Achievement  Group 

Children  are  placed  in  groups  with  others  Who  have  achieved  ap- 
proximately the  same  scores  in  reading  and  similar  rate  of  learning* 
(California  Achievement  Test,  teachers*  judgments) 

(27) 


Homogeneous  Achievement  Group 

Students  are  grouped  by  reading  achievement  for  reading  instruction* 
and  by  arithmetic  achievement  for  arithmetic  instruction* 

(Metropolitan  Achievement  Test,  and  teacher  observations 
and  judgments) 

(139) 


Homogeneous  Group,  Non-graded 

Pupils  are  assigned  to  mlti-age  high  or  low  ability-groups , and 
to  separate  language  arts-social  studies  and  science-mathematics 
groups  based* 

(California  Test  of  Mental  Maturity,  reading  and  arith- 
metic achievement) 


Hostility 


Th&  individual  displays  anger  toward  a person  or  group  and  or 
seeks  to  inflict  harm  upon  a person  or  group* 

(Assessing  Children's  Feelings) 


m) 


Hour-to-Hour  Flexibility,  Learning  Space 

Learning  space  may  be  changed  hourly  or  within  a given  class  period 
to  accomodate  changes  in  class  size  or  activity  through  use  of 
moveable  panels,  space  dividers  on  rollers,  folding  and/or  aocordian 

-6U- 


partitions,,  Those  devices  can  be  operated  by  the  teacher  (or  stu- 
dent) in  one  or  two  minutes. 

(1003) 


Homan  Relations,  Negative 

The  following  administrator  behaviors  are  indicative  of  neglect  of 
fanmn  relations.  The  administrator: 

1.  Requires  teachers  to  make  appointments  to  see  him 

2.  Keeps  people  waiting  without  stating  why 

3.  Relays  action  on  requests 

lw  Punishes  teachers  who  go  over  his  head  in  making  requests  by 
not  providing  needed  materials 

£>•  Does  not  keep  promises  re  pay  raises,  assignments,  promotions 

6.  Commands  rather  than  requests 

7.  Accepts  praise  of  his  school  as  his  personal  credit 


Human  Relations,  Positive 

The  administrator  who  fosters  positive  human  relations  exhibits 
the  following  behaviors: 

1.  Is  friendly— smiles  often,  calls  teachers  by  first  names 

2.  Is  available  for  conferences  with  all  staff  members  without 
appointments,  keeps  his  door  open  for  imprompt  conferences 

3.  Refuses  special  chairs,  special  cars,  special  dining  rooms 
kc  Is  courteous  in  making  requests 

j>.  Takes  prompt  action  on  requests 

6.  Keeps  promises  re  supplies,  assignments,  promotions 

7.  Passes  along  compliments  which  he  hears 

8.  Gives  credit  to  staff  members  when  programs  at  his  school  are 
complimented 


Ideational  fluency  (Pupil) 

The  rate  of  which  a pupil  can  think  of  ideas. 

(Product  Improvement  Test,  Unusual  Uses  Test) 


(521) 


Idiographic  Leader 

The  idiographic  leader: 

1.  Stresses  fulfilling  the  demands  of  individual's  person- 
ality, need  structure,  and  need-motivated  behavior 

2.  Minimizes  organizational  requirements 

3.  Views  authority  as  delegated 

k.  Maintains  highly  specific  interactions  with  subordinates 
(Relationships  with  others  are  particularistic,  tailored 
to  each  personality) 

5.  Places  major  reliance  on  intrinsic  sar  ^ons 

Efficiency  (group  harmony  through  needs-satie  Taction)  is  his 
major  standard  of  follower  excellence. 


Imaginative,  Original  Teacher 

The  imaginative,  original  teacher  demonstrates  the  following 
behaviors: 

1.  Uses  what  seems  to  be  original  and  unique  devices  to  aid 
instruction 

2.  Tries  new  materials  or  methods 

3.  Develops  presentation  around  a question  or  situation 

)i«  Is  resourceful  in  answering  questions  $ has  many  pertinent 
illustrations  available 


Impersonal  Teacher 

The  teacher  who  is  inpersonal  demonstrates  the  following  be- 
haviors: 

1.  Makes  few  statements  of  personal  opinion  and  few  personal 

references  , ___ 

2.  Makes  few  requests  of  reports  of  students*  persona*  s^er- 


ience 

3.  Appears  to  lack  interest  in  content  by  not  offering  addition- 
al information 
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partitions.  Those  devices  can  be  operated  by  the  teacher  (or  stu- 
dent) in  one  or  two  ninutes.  . . 


Honan  Relations,  Negative 

The  following  administrator  behaviors  are  indicative  of  neglect  of 
Istman  relations*  The  administrator: 

1.  Requires  teachers  to  make  appointments  tc  see  him 

2.  Keeps  people  waiting  without  stating  why 
3*  Delays  action  on  requests 

iu  Punishes  teachers  who  go  over  his  head  in  making  requests  by 
not  providing  needed  materials 

5*  Does  not  keep  promises  rj  pay  raises,  assignments,  promotions 
5,  Cosmands  rather  than  requests 

7.  Accepts  praise  of  his  school  as  his  personal  credit 


Human  Relations,  Positive 

The  administrator  who  fosters  positive  human  relations  exhibits 
the  following  behaviors: 


1.  Is  friendly— smiles  often,  calls  teachers  by  firs,  names 
2*  Is  available  for  conferences  with  all  staff  members  without 
appointments,  keeps  his  door  open  for  dmprompt  conferences 

3.  Refuses  special  chairs,  special  cars,  speciAl  dining  rooms 
Uo  Is  courteous  in  making  requests 
5*  Takes  prompt  action  on  requests 
6*  Keeps  promises  re  supplies,  assignments,  promotions 
7#  passes  along  compliments  which  he  hears 

8.  Gives  credit  to  staff  members  when  programs  at  his  school  are 
complimented  . 


Ideational  fluency  (Pupil) 

The  rate  of  which  a pupil  can  think  of  ideas. 

(Product  Improvement  Test,  Unusual  Uses  Test) 


(521) 


Idiographic  Leader 

The  idiographic  leader: 

1.  Stresses  fulfilling  the  demands  of  individual^  person- 
ality, need  structure,  and  need-motivated  behavior 

2.  Minimizes  organizational  requirements 

3.  Views  authority  as  delegated 

h.  Maintains  highly  specific  interactions  with  subordinates 
(Relationships  with  others  are  particularistic,  tailored 
to  each  personality) 

Places  major  reliance  an  intrinsic  sanctions 

Efficiency  (group  havmony  through  needs-satisfaction)  is  his 
major  standard  of  follower  excellence. 


Imaginative,  OrigLmJ.  Teacher 

The  imaginative,  original  teacher  demonstrates  the  following 
behaviors : 

1.  Uses  what  seems  to  be  original  and  unique  devices  to  aid 
instruction 

2.  Tries  new  materials  or  methods 

3.  Develops  presentation  around  a question  or  situation 

It.  Is  resourceful  in  answering  questions  $ has  many  pertinent 
illustrations  available 


Impersonal  Teacher 

The  teacher  who  is  inpersonal  demonstrates  the  following  be- 
haviors : 


1. 


2. 


3. 


Makes  few  statements  of  personal  opinion  and  few  personal 
references 

Makes  few  requests  of  reports  of  students*  personal  esper- 
ience 

Appears  to  lack  interest  in  content  by  not  offering  addition- 


al information 


0*79) 
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Inproves  Working  Conditions 

The  leader  plans  for  or  takes  action  to  provide  a change  in  the 
physical  setting  (paint  walls,  increase  supplies,  adjust  heat,  etc.; 
or  the  emotional  tone  (provides  opportunities  for  teachers  to  ex- 
press opinions,  arranges  coffee  time  for  teachers,  etc.)  of  the 

school.  /o't'A 


Inadequacy,  Feelings  of 

Children  display  fears  of  not  doing  well.  They  demonstrate 
self-dissatisfaction  in  the  sense  that,  even  if  something  was 
done  well,  it  was  not  done  well  enough. 

(Assessing  Childrens  Feelings) 


Inconsistent  Teacher 


The  inconsistent  teacher  displays  the  following  behaviors: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

h. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 


ELs  instructional  emphasis  is  inconsistent  because  of  lack 
of  clear-cut  educational  philosophy  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
Educational  objective  is  not  clear-cut  in  plans  of  individual 
lessons  or  vary  in  inconsistent  manner 
In  discipline,  will  one  tine  condone  what  he  condemns  at 


ither  times  „ . _ . . 

types  of  behavior  that  are  acceptable  ore  not  clear-cut  to 

children  because  of  variability 

traits  special  behavior  to  certain  children  on  favoritism 
)cisis 

raries  considerable  in  manner  in  which  he  approached  child 

mon  different  occasions  A . ... 

Itmosphere  varies  according  to  mood  tone  of  teacher  so  that 
jhildren  must  rely  upon  subjective  rather  than  objective 
jrit«ria  for  behavioral  standards 
Peacher*  s behavior  is  erratic  . 

Peacher  is  indecisive,  vacillates,  and  seems  to  lack  confi- 


dence 

Alters  decisions  frequently 


m) 


Independence  (Pupil) 


The  pupil  perceives  his  activities  to  be  neelf-directed”  (even 
though  the  teacher  may  have  helped  create  the  perception)  and 
doos  not  expect  directions  the  teacher#  In  the  face  of 


difficulties,  the  pipil  prefers  to  try  his  own  solution  before 
seeking  the  teachers’  help.  If  teacher  direction  is  given,  the  pu- 
pil evaluates  it  in  terms  of  the  stated  requirements  of  tve  learn- 
ing activities.  n ^ 


Independent  Activity 


A student  completes  teacher-directed  activities  in  reading,  tben 
selects  and  reads  books,  work  on  individual  projects,  etc.  with- 


out direction  from  teacher. 


(200) 


Independent  tftudy 


1. 

2. 

3. 

h. 

6. 


She  child  is  permitted  to  go  at  own  rate  and  follow  his  own 

route  determined  by  his  stated  interests 

Ihere  is  no  n failure'*  or  judgment  on  part  of  the  teachers 

present 

Mistakes  are  welcome  . , , 

Written  units  used  have  been  prepared  by  th ) consultant 
Units  are  written  so  that  children  can  work  without  teacher 

direction  „ , . 

Each  student  is  on  his  own  individual  program  planned  hy 

the  consultant  after  conferring  with  the  student 


Independent  Study 

Students  are  assigned  to  courses  on  the  basis  of  diagnostic  tests. 
Ii0-90g  of  their  time  is  spent  in  working  by  themselves  in  study 
booths  or  carrels-  If  help  is  needed,  students  me  re^e**s 
(specifying  problems)  for  teacher  assistance.  Within  one  or  two 
days  the^are  called  into  a teaching  studio  with  other  t udents 
having  same  difficulty. 


Indifferent  Teacher  Group 

An  indifferent  teacher  group  is  one  that  is  disinterested,  lacks 
purposes  or  goals  and  fails  to  produce.  (vtQ'S 
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Indirect  Teacher 


ihe  indirect  teacher  is  one  who  demonstrates  the  following 
behaviors : 

1.  Accepts,  clarifies  and  supports  pupils*  feelings 

2.  Praises  and  encourages  pupil  behavior 

3.  Accepts,  clarifies  and  uc/os  pupil3*  ideas 

k»  Asks  questions  to  stimulate  pupils*  participation  in 
decision-making 

5>.  Asks  questions  to  orient  pupils  to  school  work 
6.  Spends  a greater  percentage  of  class  time  listening  to 
pupils  rather  than  speaking 

( Slanders*  Interaction  Analysis  Scale) 

(403,  405,  464) 


Individual  Attention 

Pupil  is  instructed  on  a one-to-one  basis  by  the  teacher  or  the 
teaching  aide. 

(143) 


Individual  Help 

Pupil  asks  for  and  receives  specific  help  from  teacher  on  a 
one-to-one  basis. 

(231) 


Individualization  of  Instruction 

Individualization  of  instruction  is  defined  as: 

Pupil  is  allowed  to  proceed  through  a series  of  materials 
(units)  at  a pace  that  is  determined  by  individual  abilities 
and  interests  ac  determined  by  tests,  teacher  observation,  and 
pupil  expression. 

An  analysis  of  pupil  progress  is  made  for  each  task.  The  teacher 
then  specifies  what  learning  experiences  the  child  will  engage 
In,  and  the  mode  of  presentation  (e.g.  tapes,  records,  texts, 
worksheets,  etc.) 

(931) 


Individualizing  Instruction  (Teacher) 

The  teacher  individualizes  instruction  when: 

I.  He  plans  to  provide  for  various  levels  of  work 

2*  Pupils  work  in  committees  which  reflect  different  rates  of 

growth 

3.  Teacher  provides  individual  plans  for  different  students 

II.  Teacher  provides  special  resource  materials  for  particular 

students  . , , 

5*  He  works  with  individual  pupils  during  free  periods 
6*  He  provides  for  individual  help  during  class  hours 
7*  He  helps  able  pupils  go  beyond  classroom  assignments 
8*  He  spends  more  time  with  some  pupils  than  others*  according 

9.  He  shows  appreciation  of  pupils  in  terns  of  individual  progress 

10.  He  encourages  individualized  solutions  to  work  problems,  assign- 
ments  and  other  projects 

11.  He  works  as  hard  for  slow  and  fast  pupils  as  for  average 

pupils  * _ . 

12.  Children  are  grouped  for  reading  according  to  formal  and  in- 
formal tests.  __ 

13.  Teacher  is  willing  to  work  with  "problem"  pupils  as  well  as 

"average”  pupils 


Individualized  Instruction,  Arithmetic 

(Even  lists  of  pages  and  exercises  to  be  completed  at  their  own 
rate  of  speed  without  teacher  assistance,  the  student  completes  and 
scores  each  exercise  noting  the  number  and  percentage  of  correct 
examples.  The  teacher  checks  each  page,  giving  instruction  based 
on  analysis  of  the  errors. 


m) 


Induction 

Student  arrives  and  states  a general  principle  or  concept  from 
examining  particulars  or  facts. 


Ineffective-Inappropriate , Materials,  Use  of  (Teacher) 


Teachers  utilize  materials  ineffectively  and  inappropriately 

when: 

1.  little  care  of  planning  is  revealed  in  classroom  appearance 

2.  Materials  used  for  motivation  are  Insufficiently  varied 

3.  Resources  and  materials  are  not  available  when  needed 

b.  Teacher  does  not  make  provision  for  having  available  special 
books  and  sipplementaxy  reading 

5.  Bulletin  boards  are  not  kept  up-to-date  with  current  topics 

6.  Teacher  fails  to  have  sufficient  materials  or  provide  for 
turntaking  by  children 

7.  Distribution  and  collection  of  materials  involves  considerable 
delay 

8*  Materials  not  easily  accessible  to  children 

9.  Materials  not  integrated  with  lesson 

10.  Uses  materials  of  such  a nature  that  they  cannot  be  handled 
by  the  children 

11.  Idttle  use  made  of  outside  resources  to  sippleraent  available 
material 

12.  Insufficient  use  is  made  of  visual  a*ds 

(b2b) 


Iheffective-lhsppropriate,  Methods  (Teacher) 

The  teacher* s methods  are  ineffective  and  inappropriate  when: 

1.  Teacher*  s directions  are  ambiguous  or  confusing  to  children 

2.  Teacher  does  not  clearly  define  goals 

3.  Teacher  does  not  explain  how  immediate  work  fits  in  with 
part  work  and  future  work 

b.  Teacher  does  not  make  assignments  clear 
.*>•  Childrens  work  is  not  returned  promptly 

6.  Children*  s work  is  not  checked 

7.  Pupil  role  in  classroom  not  clearly  structured 

8.  Teacher  wastes  tdir^j  stalls 

9.  Teacher  is  unprepared  with  plan  for  class  work 


Influences  Affecting  Choice  of  Teaching  (Teacher) 

The  influences  stated  by  the  teachers  which  determined  their 
choice  were:  entering  the  profession  because  of  its  intellectual 
nature,  because  they  had  liked  school,  because  of  the  public  and 


o 


social  service  character  of  teaching,  because  they  were  advised 
to  do  so  by  parents  or  relatives,  or  because  of  the  attractiveness 
of  teaching  from  the  standpoint  of  desirable  position  in  the 
community  and  favorable  prospects  for  advancement. 

(leans'  Teacher  Characteristic  Schedule) 


Infoimticn-Giving  (Teacher) 


The  teacher  informs  when  he: 


1. 


2. 


States  facts,  ideas  and  concepts  beyond  the  data  already 
present  in  the  situation  which  has  not  been  requested  by  the 


students 

Demonstrates  a procedure  or 
performing 


(te 9,  l#>) 

method  of  acting,  writing  and  or 

ih$9) 


Initial  Teaching  Alphabet 


The  Initial  Teaching  Alphabet  (Pitman 
symbols  to  represent  the  sounds  of 
one-to-one  correspondence,  one  symbol 


Program)  utilizes  bh 
the  English  Language  on  a 
for  each  sound* 

(622) 


Initiates  Structure 


The  principal  develops  and  puts  into  use  a consistent  pattern 
of  behavior  in  handling  problems  which  p emits  an  observer  to 
be  able  to  predict  how  he  will  handle  future  problans. 


(333) 


Initiating  Structure 

The  leader  who  stresses  initiating  structure: 

1.  Delineates  the  relationship  between  himself  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  work  group 


2.  .°3ts  up  we31^defined  patterns  of  organization,  channels, 
of  canmunicaticn,  methods  of  procedure  (Sets  up  a joint 
cccnAttee  of  maintenance  supervisors  and  instructional 
sipervisors  to  establish  a school  for  custodians*  establishes 
a new  procedure  for  assigning  the  use  of  the  school  building 
during  evening  hours  5 changes  the  responsibility  for  the 
revision  of  the  school  handbook  from  a committee  of  principals 
to  a committee  of  principals,  teachers,  and  students) 


Initiating  Structure 

Behaviors  characteristic  of  initiating  structure  include* 


1. 

2. 

3. 


k. 


6. 

7. 


The  leader  encourages  overtime  work 
He  tries  out  new  ideas  with  the  group 
He  talks  about  how  much  should  be  done,  encouraging  slow- 
working  peopl©  In  th©  group  to  work  harder^  assigning  people 
to  particular  tasks,  asking  for  sacrifices  from  individuals 
for  the  good  of  the  entire  /roup 

He  asks  that  people  under  aim  follow  regulations  in  every 
detail,  putting  the  section*  s welfare  above  that  of  any 
member,  stressing  being  ahead  of  other  groups 
He  emphasizes  meeting  deadlines  ,, 

He  decides  in  detail  wh  it  whould  be  done  and  how  it  shall  be 


lone  by  the  work  group  . _ _ . . 

3e  meets  with  members  of  the  group  at  regularly  scheduled  time*, 

Checking  to  see  that  members  of  the  group  are  working  up  to 
, acuity  (366) 


Initiative  (Pupil) 


The  pupil  takes  it  upon 
task  and  completes  it* 


himself  to  perform  a task,  selects  the 

(Il0l*,2i0f>) 


Initiative  (Pupils) 

This  was  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  the  children  freely  var- 
ied the  timing  of  the  next  step,  either  initiating  the  activity, 
terminating  it,  and/or  proceeding  freely  within  it* 
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Inquiry  Training 


Pvnyiis  are  taught  problem-solving  techniques.  They  we  presented 
vm  specific  problems.  The  teacher  serves  as  their  laboratory 
or  source  of  information.  The  p^ils  formulate  their  own  hypothe- 
sis and  ask  questions  requiring  a "yes"  or  "no"  reply  from  the 
teacher  in  order  to  support  or  refute  their  hypothesis  or  theory. 


insecure  Teacher 

The  insecure  teacher  performs  in  the  following  ways* 


1. 

2. 

3. 


k. 

5. 

6# 


7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 


He  directs  disapproval,  threats,  blame  or  shame  toward  the 

child  as  a person  „ _ . . . 

He  egresses  partial  or  complete  disapproval  of  ideas,  be- 
havior or  personal  characteristics  of  the  child 
Hie  frequently  resorts  to  punishment,  i.e.,  sends  child  onu  or 
roan;  keeps  child  after  school;  sends  child  to  principal1 »s 
office;  directs  physical  attack  against  child;  deprives  child 
of  specific  material,  activity,  "right"  or  privilege 
He  uses  personal  disapproval  frequently  towards  an  individual 

child  or  towards  the  group  ^ , . . . . 

His  manner  is  indicative  of  lack  of  support,  is  threatening, 

guilt-provoking,  challenging  , 

His  dominant  intent  is  to  admonish  the  child,  i#e.,  focus 
on  his  personal  failure  or  failings  in  the  situation 
He  uses  children  as  objects  of  ridicule  . 

He  treats  deviations  from  his  standards  as  evidence  of  dumbness 
He  responds  to  a child  with  direct  refusal  or  contradicts  child 
He  "talks  down"  to  the  child 


Insecurity 

This  is  an  atmosphere  in  which  neither  support  nor  acceptance  is 
given  to  the  child.  Lack  of  support  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
is  demonstrated  by  use  of  consistent  disapproval,  discouragement, 
and  lack  of  confidence  in  the  child.  The  teacher*  s non-accept- 
ance is  demonstrated  by  his  lack  of  respect  for  the  child  as  an 

individual. 


Insensitivity 


The  leader  carries  out  or  plans  to  carry  out  an  action  which 
might  be  unintentionally  offensive  to  someone.  He  approves  without 
revision  a letter  written  by  a subordinate  which  contains  sentences 


ubicb  reflect  unfavorably  on  the  recipient,  etc. 


(333) 


Instruction 

Th©  transmission  and  storage  of  knowledge  and  culture  with  or 
without  the  direct  mediation  of  the  teacher.  (Hay  use  books, 
films,  filmstrips,  TV,  or  computer,  etc.) 


(359) 


Instruction,  Direct  (Teacher) 

Teacher  talks  to,  listens  to,  and  demonstrates  for  children. 


(1002) 


Instructional  Materials,  Efficient  Use  of 

Fewer  copies  of  tapes,  records,  film  3trips,  films,  video-tapes, 
will  need  to  be  purchased*  they  will  be  used  more  frequently,  and 
utilized  by  several  classes  at  one  time.  (1002) 


Instructional  Planning,  Team  Tasks 

These  tasks  are  performed  by  the  total  team,  a sub-group,  or  an 
individual  member,  and  include  all  activities  related  to  prepar- 
ation for  the  teaching  act:  background  reading,  development  of 
lectures,  discussion  guides,  bibliography,  materials,  questions, 
examinations,  etc.  ^60) 


Instructional  Team  Tasks 

These  instructional  tasks  are  performed  by  the  total  team,  a sub- 
gror©,  or  an  individual  member  and  include  face-to-face  contact 
with  an  individual  or  group  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  specified 

course  objectives.  (260) 


Integration  of  Learning  Experiences  (Teacher) 

The  teacher  identifies  topics,  words,  skills,  etc.  which  are 
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to  be  taught  in  two  or  more  subject  areas,  and  combines  the 
teaching  of  these  materials  and  techniques. 


(188) 


Integrative  Teacher 


The  integrative  teacher  demonstrates  the  following  behaviors: 

1.  Shows  approval,  accordance,  thanks,  acceptance  of  the  spon- 
taneous or  self -initiated  behavior  of  the  child 

2.  Asks  questions  regarding  the  child’s  expressed  interest  or 
activity 

3.  Makes  statements  regarding  the  child’s  stressed  interest 

or  activity  . _ . . . 

k.  Admits  responsibility  for  his  own  act  that  is  inconvenient, 
unjust  or  unfair  to  another^  or  admits  his  own  ignorance  or  in- 
capacity ( ^ 


intelligence  (Pupil) 


Pupil  undertakes  activities  that  are  characterized  by  diffl 
culty,  complexity,  abstractness,  eccnccy,  adaptiveness  to  a 
goal,  social  value,  and  the  emergence  of  originals. 


(630) 


intelligence  of  Pupils,  Ability  Levels 
Four  levels  of  intelligence  include: 


1.  Below  average  pupils:  l.Q.  scores  below  88.  More  than  one 

standard  deviation  below  the  mean. 

2.  Average  pupils:  l.Q.  scores  88-U2.  One  standard  deviation 

from  uhe  mean.  , . . . 

3.  Superior  pupils:  l.Q.  scores  123-121*.  Between  one  and  two 

standard  deviations  above  the  mean. 

1*.  Very  superior  pupils:  l.Q.  scores  12$  and  above.  Two  or  more 

standard  deviations  above  the  mean. 

(Detroit  Group  Intelligence  Test) 


Interaction  (Pupils) 

Interaction  is  the  extent  to  which  the  children  respond  to 
each  other$  whether  they  structure  for  each  ether,  evaluate 
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each  other,  assist  each  other,  work  or  play  with  each  other  in 
a cooperative  way. 


(990) 


Interage  Glass 

An  interage  class  is  a group  of  children  approximately  half  of 
whcm  are  first-year  students,  the  other  half  second-year  students 5 
or  half  second-year  students,  half  third-year  students,  etc. 

(75) 


Interest,  General 

An  individual  displays  interest  when  h^  gives  selective  atten- 
iA  t\y\A  jjgwftn flt.yja t.Qfl  tiiiat  mi  db^.fist  01?  fivfint  makes 

VXVU  VV  OVUiW  — V ' 

a difference  or  is  of  concern  to  him# 

(1|57) 


Interest  and  Involvement,  Lack  of  (Pupils) 


Pupils*  lack  of  interest  or  involvement  when  they  display  no 
desire  to  continue  the  class  activity.  Whenever  the  teacher 
stops  shepherding”  the  group,  the  pupils  stop  their  work. 


(991) 


Interests  in  Learning  (Pupil) 

The  pupil  displays  increased  attention  to  learning  tasks  and 
exhibits  self-initiated  participation  hy  asking  many  questions, 
volunteering  information  and  bringing  a variety  of  related  ma- 
terials to  class. 


Interest  in  Social  and  Academic  Areas 
Pupils  demonstrate  interest  in  social  and  academic  areas  by: 

1.  Participating  in  extra-curricular  activities  offered  in 
academic  and/or  social  institutions 

2.  Organising  activities  within  the  context  of  social  or  aca 
demic  institutions 
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3*  Volunteering  to  take  responsibilities  such  as  writing, 
publicizing,  carrying  out  policy,  etc. 

It.  Attending  lectures  or  meetings  about  topics  that  are  new 


(1*57) 


Interest  in  Subject  Matter  (Teacher) 

The  teacher*  s interest  in  subject  matter  was  measured  by  the 
Manifold  Interest  Schedule.  This  test  assessed  the  teacher* s 
knowledge  in  the  follorwing  academic  areas : Social,  Physical 
and  Biological  Science,  Ehgiish,  Foreign  Language,  Mathematics, 
Industrial  Arts,  Home  Economics,  Business,  line  Arts,  Music, 
Sports,  Reading  and  manipulative  skills. 


TWfr ftwawarmnl  SlriTls  ( PT*liTlClP8l^ 

jLUUVAyv*  % ' ’ * * 

The  principal  is  rated  by  teachers  as  successful  in : 

1.  Resolving  student  discipline  problems 

2.  Handling  parental  complaints 

3.  Handling  delicate  interpersonal  situations 

k.  Obtaining  parental  cooperation  with  the  school 
5.  Developing  esprit  de  corps  among  teachers 


Interpretation  (Teacher) 

The  teacher  interprets  when  he  states,  explains,  and  brings  elements 
of  the  situation  that  are  known  to  the  pupil  group  together  in  a 
way  that  the  relationships  and  consequences  are  stated  for  the  pa- 

*“"•  (U29,  i»?0) 


Interpretation  of  Own  Action  (Teacher) 


The  teacher  interprets  his  own  action  when  the  teacher  explains 
his  action,  admits  his  mistake,  or  states  that  he  doesn*t  have 

the  answer.  >.  ^ 

(l i29) 


Interpretation  of  Pupils’  Feelings  (Teacher) 

The  teacher  interprets  pupils*  feelings  when  his  response  is 


in  the  form  of  a statement  shich  reflects  feelings  of  the  indi- 
vidual student  or  groups  of  students. 

(h 29) 


Intimacy 

The  personality  structure  of  the  individual,  includes  a need 
for  close  interpersonal  relationships  with  others. 

(9 79) 


Intimacy,  Teacher 

Teachers*  closest  friends  are  other  faculty  members*.  Tea- 
chers invite  other  faculty  members  to  their  hemes.  Teachers  know 
the  background  of  other  faculty  members.  Teachers  talk  about 
their  personal  lives  with  other  faculty  members.  Teachers  have 
fun  socializing  together  during  school  time.  Teachers  work 
together  preparing  administrative  reports. 

(Organizational  Climate  Description  Questionnaire) 

(326) 

tfkey  item 


Ihtraception 

The  individual*  s attitudes  and  outlook  stress  the  imaginative, 
the  subjective,  and  the  human  elements. 

(979) 


Intraclassroom  Grouping 

Intraclassrocm  grouping  refers  to  part-time  ability  groups. 

Teacher  regroups  (on  the  basis  of  daily  classwork  and  teacher- 
made  tests)  within  the  class,  particularly  for  reading,  arithme- 
tic, and  spelling  in  order  to  permit  herself  to  work  with  young- 
sters of  similar  needs. 

(236) 


Inventive  Solutions  to  Problems  Suggested  by  Pupils 

Pupils  suggest  novel  or  unconventional  ways  to  handle  a problem 
or  situation. 

(91) 
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Involvement  (Pupils) 

Pupil  involvement  vias  determined  bys 

1.  The  extent  to  which  the  children  gave  evidence  of  parti- 
cipating in  classroom  activities  in  a positive  way— that  is, 
showed  signs  of  pleasure  or  interest,  or  in  a negative  way, 
showed  signs  of  tensions  or  restlessness 

2.  The  extent  to  which  the  children  gave  evidence  of  experiencing 

difficulty  (990) 

3.  The  use  of  a rating  scale  based  on  an  extensive  cue  list 
which  includes  such  factors  as  the  amount  of  child-child 
interaction,  the  amount  of  time  spent  by  the  pupil  in  actual 
work,  the  amount  of  time  given  to  extraneous  tasks  and  the 
childrens  expressed  feeling. 

(991) 
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Job-Oriented  Principal 

A principal  who  wishes  to  maintain  his  role  as  an  elementary 
principal , rather  than  being  motivated  toward  higher  administra- 
tive positions  (supervisor,  superintendent). 


Job  Satisfactions  (Teacher) 

Teachers  state  that  they  feel  job  satisfactions  under  the  following 
conditions: 

1.  Fair  treatment  * 

2.  Feeling  of  importance  * 

3.  Self-respect  # 

k.  Part  in  policy  formation  * 

5.  Working  conditions  are  pleasant  * 

6.  Security  and  a comfortable  living  * 

7.  Sense  of  achievement  * 

8.  Sense  of  belonging  * . 


Judgment  (Teacher) 

The  teacher  serves  as  a judge  when  he  renders  a decision  that 
eventuates  in  pupil  action  or  implies  pupil  action*  The  teacher  s 
decision  is  the  outcome  of  a situation  in  which  altercation  or  con- 
flict is  inherent  or  in  progress  in  it.  This  includes  conflict  of 
either  behavior  or  idea.  „ 


Judgment-Moralizing 

The  judgment  is  moralizing  when  the  teacher  makes  an  ethical 
statement,  generalizing  as  to  the  goodness15  or  "badness"  of 
behavior  or  character  traits. 


(U29) 


Judgment-Punishing  (Teacher) 

The  teacher’s  judgment  (making  a decision)  is  punishing  when  the 
teacher  pronounces  a sentence  that  serves  as  a punishment  for  the 

pupli.  (2,29) 


Judgment-Teacher  Directed 

The  judgment  is  teacher  directed  when  the  teacher  makes  the  deci- 
sion, gives  the  direction  or  command,  and  closes  the  issue.  The 
teacher  makes  the  decision  based  upon  his  own  criteria. 

(1*29) 


Judgment-Turned  Back  (Teacher) 

The  judgment  (making  the  decision)  is  turned  back  when  the  teacher 
turns  the  issue  to  the  pupil  group  for  decision.  The  teacher  assists 
tb*  pupils  involved  in  analysing  the  problem  and  in  making  the  judg- 
ment. (1|29) 


Knowledge,  Acquisition  and  Application  of 

This  area  refers  to  the  recall,  recognition,  and  retention  of 
faots,  concepts  and  principles  and  generalizations*  Pupils 
who  acquire  and  apply  knowledge  demonstrate  the  following  be- 
haviors s 

1*  Use  terminology  of  a discipline  studied  in  the  correct  context 
2*  lame  the  major  theories  and  describe  them  without  requiring 
reference  material 

3*  Identify  facts,  theories,  principles  in  a given  discipline 
t*  Select  relevant  facts,  theories,  principles  to  solve  specific 
problems  in  a given  discipline 

(hS7) 


Knowledge,  Professional  (Teacher) 

1*  The  teacher 9 a knowledge  in  terms  of  professional  information, 
history,  literature,  fine  arts,  science,  mathematics,  English 
expression  and  non-verbal  reasoning  was  measured* 

(National  Teacher  Examination) 

2*  The  teacher's  knowledge  related  to  foundations  of  education, 
child  development  and  educational  psychology,  guidance  and 
measurement,  instructional  methods,  English,  history,  litera- 
ture, fine  arts,  science  and  mathematics  was  measured* 

(Teacher  Education  Examination) 

(U01,U2U) 


o 
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Label  Words  (Reading  Cues) 


Words  are  taken  from  text  story  and  placed  next 
object  in  the  picture  about  the  story. 


to  the  appropriate 

(737) 


Laboratory  Classroom 

A laboratory  classroom  is  one  that  has  the  materials  (books*  supplies* 
charts,  maps,  etc.)  and  equipment  (Projectors,  screen,  microscopes, 
tape  recorders,  etc.)  needed  to  teach  a specific  subject  to  any 
pupil  whatever  his  level  of  advancement  in  the  curriculum,  and  what- 
ever his  level  of  ability. 


Laboratory  Method 


The  teacher  provides  pupils  with  direct 
pertinent  to  the  area  of  study.  Pupils 


experience  and  materials 
manipulate  materials. 

(1000) 


Laissez-Faire  Administrator 


Although  he  has  received  his  position  through  examination  or  ap- 
pointment, the  laissez-faire  leader  exerts  no  leadership. 

1.  He  does  not  tell  teachers  what  he  thinks,  nor  does  he  re- 
strict teachers'  activities  or  impose  a pattern  on  them 

2.  He  listens  to  everyone,  but  avoids  answers  which  are  value 
judgements 

3.  He  holds  frequent,  lengthy  (two  hours  or  longer)  faculty 
meetings  in  which  everyone  talks.  No  pattern  is  established; 
anyone  brings  up  any  topic  or  problem.  If  the  staff  agrees 
on  a point  it  makes  little  difference  in  the  operation  of  the 
school  because  each  teacher  may  choose  to  follow  the  direction 

or  not.  . . - 

This  leader  is  not  organized.  The  secretary  takes  care  oi 
routine  reports,  orders,  absences,  etc.  while  he  spends  his 
time  working  on  any  problem  which  a teacher  or  a group  brings 

to  him  . . . , 

He  tells  teachers  that  they  may  choose  to  participate  in  com- 
munity activities  or  not-  If  no  one  volunteers  for  a community 
committee,  he  either  goes  himself  or  sends  no  one 


Leader,  Official 


One  who  receives  his  position  through  appointment  or  examination. 

(370) 


Leadership 

Tb©  initiation  of  a new  structure  or  procedure  for  accomplishing  an 
organization's  goals  and  objectives,  or  for  changing  an  organiza- 
tion's goals  and  objectives.  The  emphasis  is  on  initiating  change. 
The  leader  is  disruptive  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs. 

(3UU) 


Leadership,  Executive  Professional  (Principal) 

The  behavior  of  a principal  which  can  be  viewed  in  his  efforts  to 
conform  to  a definition  of  his  role  which  stresses  his  obligation 
to  improve  the  quality  of  teacher  performance.  The  principal: 

1.  Has  constructive  suggestions  to  offer  teachers  in  dealing  with 
their  major  problems 

2.  Displays  a strong  interest  in  improving  the  quality  of  the 
educational  program 

3.  Gives  teachers  the  feeling  that  they  can  make  significant 
contributions  to  improving  the  classroom  performance  of  stud- 
ents 

U.  Helps  teachers  to  understand  the  sources  of  important  problems 
they  are  facing 

£•  Makes  teachers'  meetings  a valuable  educational  activity 

6.  Considers  "what  is  best  for  all  the  children"  in  his  decisions 
affecting  educational  program 

7.  Brings  to  teachers'  attention  literature  that  is  of  value  to 
them  in  their  jobs 

8.  Maximizes  the  different  skills  found  in  his  faculty 

9.  Treats  teachers  as  professionals 

10.  Gives  teachers  the  feeling  that  their  work  is  important 

11.  Takes  a strong  interest  in  the  professional  development  of 
teachers 

12.  Gets  teachers  to  upgrade  their  performance  standard  in  the 
classroom 

(320) 


Leadership,  Group 

Group  leadership  is  demonstrated  when: 

1.  Group  members  define  their  problems,  decide  on  their  object- 
ives, plan  ways  in  which  to  achieve  objectives 
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(370) 


2.  Decide  (on  the  basis  of  analysis  of  training  and  skills) 

.which  group  member  will  direct  each  activity 

3.  Set  up  procedures  and  policies 

L Set  limit-3  of  time  for  the  completion  of  tasks 

(370) 


Leadership,  Self-Evaluation  of 

The  principal  rates  himself  on  his  performance  in; 

1*  Getting  experienced  teachers  to  upgrade  their  work 
2.  Improving  the  performance  of  inexperienced  teachers 
3*  Getting  teachers  to  use  new  methods 

Giving  leadership  to  the  instructional  program 
Communicating  the  objectives  of  the  school  and  faculty 

6.  Knowing  about  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  teachers 
7*  Maximizing  the  different  skills  of  the  faculty 

(320) 


Leadership,  Shared 

The  principal  or  supervisor  (as  appointed  leader)  tells  his  staff 
which  are  the  areas  in  which  he  has  authority  (can  make  decisions), 
and  in  which  of  these  he  will  share  the  decision-making  with  them. 

(370) 


Leadership  Style 

Leadership  style  is  the  characteristic  behavior  of  an  administrator 
in  his  capacity  as  the  appointed  leader  of  a school.  Leadership 
styles  include  the  Autocratical-Democratic#  continuum  (points  on  which 
are  the  Laissez-Faire#,  the  Paternal#  and  the  Manipulative#),  and  the 
factors  and  styles  identified  through  a work  simulation  technique; 

1.  Preparation  for  Decision# 

2.  Volume  of  Work  Produced# 

3.  Exchanging  Information# 
k.  Discussing#,  Complying* 

5.  Analyzing  the  Situation# 

6.  Maintaining  Organizational  Relationships* 

7.  Organizing  Work 

8.  Responding  to  Outsiders* 

9.  Directing  Others* 

(332,333,370) 
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Learning  Center 

A large  area  serving  the  entire  school  as  a library  and  research 
center  and  a study  facility*  Additional  facilities  include  a list- 
ening area  with  tapes  and  equipment,  a project  area,  a mediation 
area  and  individual  study  carrels. 

(28) 


Learning  Laboratory 

The  learning  laboratory  is  a large  room  where  students,  teachers, 
and  many  kinds  of  materials  and  resources  are  brought  together. 
Students  proceed  through  definite  assigned  units  of  study,  working 
individually  in  clearly  defined  steps,  and  conferring  regularly 
with  teachers.  (1005) 

The  learning  laboratory  setting  includes  the  following  features: 

1.  A large  area 

2.  Carpeting  and  drapes 

3*  Individual,  mobile  carrels 
k*  Tape  booths 

5#  A large  variety  of  materials  in  all  subject  areas 
6.  A large  variety  of  visual  aids  and  equipment. 

(575) 


Learning  Space 

1.  Flexibility 

Learning  space  may  be  changed  on  an  hour- to-hour* , day-to- 
day*,  week- to-wet  k*,  term- to- term*,  or  year-to-year*  basis 
to  accomodate  changes  in  the  school  program. 

2.  Interchangeable  Functions 

Small  spaces  are  available  which  can  be  utilized  without 
physical  change  for  seminar,  recitation,  individual  study. 

3.  Specific  Function,  Multi-Discipline  Usage 

A multi-discipline  learning  space  is  one  such  as  a lecture 
hall  with  media  which  is  used  for  one  educational  process 
or  one  function,  but  can  be  used  by  many  different  disciplines, 
(i.e.  lecture,  or  film- lecture  in  social  studies,  science, 
literature). 

ll.  Unidiscipline,  Specific  Usage 

A unidiscipline  learning  space  is  a facility  designed  to 
house  one  function  and  one  discipline^  multiple  uses  are  not 
appropriate  'i.e.  science  laboratory,  woodworking  shop). 

‘ (1003) 
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Lecture  Method 

1.  The  teacher  gives  facts  or  opinions  about  the  content  or  pro- 
cedure* expresses  his  own  idea  and  asks  rhetorical  questions* 

* (373,U0U,U05,l»U,lA2,W0,li59) 

2*  The  teacher  speaks  a greater  percentage  of  the  tune* 

3*  He  limits  discussions  to  directly  relevant  materials* 

U.  He  makes  few  requests  for  student  opinions* 


5*  He  does  not  enter  into  discussions  with  students* 


(U79,1000) 


Leisure  Time  Interests  and  Activities  (Teacher) 

These  consisted  of  hobby  activities  such  as  attending  the  theatre, 
opera,  sports  activities,  participation  in  school  related  organiza- 
tions, and  participation  in  community  organizations. 


Letter  Recognition  by  Shapes 


The  teacher  uses 
object  which  has 
letter  stands. 


shapes  of  letters  to  suggest  the  picture  of  an 
a name  that  begins  with  the  sound  for  which  the 


(727) 


Letter-Sound  Association 

X.  Given  a letter  in  print,  the  pupil  makes  the  sound  of  that 
letter. 


2*  Given  a sound  in  a word,  the  pupil  states  the  letter(s)  in- 
volved in  making  that  sound.  ^ 


Listening  Ability  (Pupil) 


This  was  measured  by  the  Sequential  Tests  of 
Listening  Test. 


Educational  Progress- 

(516) 


Logical  Evaluation  of  Content  (Pupil) 

The  pupil  states  a complete  logical  evaluation  of  a piece  of  in- 
formation when  he  responds  to  the  teacher’s  statement  relating  to 
a thing,  event,  or  action  (to  be  rated  good  or  bad,  true  or  false, 
just  or  unjust)  by  stating  the  thing  or  event,  the  rating,  the 
criteria  by  which  he  made  the  rating  and  the  facts  about  the  thing 
or  action  rule  that  support  the  use  of  the  criteria  in  making  the 
rating. (analysis  of  taped  recordings). 


Loosely  Structured  Classroom  Setting 

The  teacher  provides  a setting  allowing  children  to  share  in  plan- 
ning educational  activities,  to  take  responsibility  for  routine  class 
room  procedures,  to  establish  and  enforce  behavioral  regulations 
in  the  classroom,  to  express  their  own  viewpoints  and  to  work  with- 
out direct  supervision.  /,  ol  n 


Maintaining  Organizational  Relationships 

Tha  principal  Who  stresses  maintaining  organizational  relation- 
ships: 

1»  Involves  a number  of  superiors  or  outsiders 

2.  Discusses  with  superiors  or  outsiders 

3.  Relates  problems  to  background  materials  or  structure 
iu  Follows  lead  by  outsiders 

Communicates  by  telephone 
6*  Does  not  delay  or  postpone  action 


Managerial  and  Clerical  Duties  (Principal) 

The  principal  is  responsible  for  the  following  tasks: 

1.  Keeping  school  records 

2.  checking  school  attendance 

3#  Taking  inventory  of  equipment 
k.  Ordering  or  distributing  supplies 
5*  Preparing  reports  for  superiors 
6*  Checking  grade  sheets  or  report  cards 
7*  Planning  schedules 

8.  Dealing  .with  correspondence 

9.  Supervising  budget 

10.  Managing  the  office 

11.  Supervising  custodial  staff 


Managerial  Skills,  Principals  Self-Evaluation 
The  principal  rates  himself  on  his  ability  to: 

1.  Rem  the  office  smoothly 

2.  Plan  well  for  the  school1*  needs 

3.  Direct  the  work  of  administrative  assistants 
U.  Cut  "rod  tape"  when  fast  action  is  needed 

5.  Publicize  the  work  of  the  school 


Managerial  Support  by  Principal  for  Teacher# 

The  principal  who  provides  managerial  support  for  hi#  teacher#: 

1.  Makes  decisions  promptly 
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2.  Is  consistent  in  decisions* 

3.  Does  not  give  teachers  unnecessary  paper  work* 
k . Runs  meetings  in  an  organized  way. 


(320) 


Manipulates  (teacher) 


The  teacher  arranges  elements 
or  physical;  causes  others  to 


of  the  classr  cm  environment,  personal 


do  something* 
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Manipulative  Administrator 

Although  this  leader  does  not  give  direct  commands  or  orders, 
he  works  in  such  a way  that  teachers  see  the  "superior  value1 
of  his  viewpoint  and  the  way  of  work* 

i Problems  are  discussed  with  influencial  teachers  beitSre  being 
brought  up  at  a general  meeting*  Key  faculty  members  are  asked 
to  support  proposals  before  entire  staff  is  asked  to  consider 
them.  An  agenda  is  prepared  prior  to  each  meeting*  Proposals 
brought  up  from  the  floor  are  referred  to  committees  for  con- 
sideration  and  recommendations  before  being  discussed. 

2.  The  leader  works  closely  with  all  committees  in  planning  meet- 
ings. Teachers  are  not  expected  to  have  an  equal  part  in  deter- 
mining the  program  or  the  way  work  should  be  done*  In  meetings 
chaired  by  the  leader  he  knows  when  to  recognize  persons  who 
arc  in  favor  of  the  idea,  and  when  to  give  the  floor  to  the 
opposition. 

3.  The  faculty  of  such  a school  reaches  concensus  easily,  when 

teachers  ask  to  be  transferred  because  they  are  dissatisfied 
with  such  manipulation,  they  are  labeled  by  this  leader  as 
"disgruntled  diehards"  or  "persons  who  do  not  understand 
modern  education."  . . 


Manipulative  Exercises  for  Writing 


Child  dials  toy  telephone,  puts  puzzles  together, 
with  scissors,  finger  paints,  molds  clay. 


sets  table,  cuts 


(856) 


Mastery  Technique,  Spelling 

Student  looks  at,  says,  listens  to,  traces  (in  air),  copies,  until 
he  writes  the  new  word  correctly  from  memory* 

(8U6) 
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Mature  Behavior  (Pupil) 

Pupils  take  the  responsibility  for  their  own  actions  and  move 
away  from  an  infantile  reliance  on  adults. 

(Assessing  Children^  Feelings) 

(2*2U) 


Meets  Pupil  Request  (Teacher) 

The  teacher  meets  a request  when  he  makes  a response  to  a request 
of  an  individual  or  of  individuals. 

<w» 


Memory , Reading  Readiness 
Pupils  exhibit  the  following  behaviors  s 

1.  Memorizes  birth  date  and  home  address 

2.  Repeats  a simple  sentence  without  error 

3.  Follows  a series  of  three  directions  in  given  order 

In  Re-tells  a story  without  confusing  the  sequence  of  events 

(737) 


Mental  Abilities  (Administrators) 

Thirteen  basic  cognitive  factors  can  be  measured  using  timed  tests 
as  follows: 

1.  Deduction  (Reasoning) 

2.  Induction  (Letter  Grouping) 

3.  General  Reasoning  (Math  Aptitude  Test) 

In  Verbal  Knowledge  (Advanced  Vocabulary) 

5.  Flexibility  of  Closure  (Concealed  Figures) 

6.  Speed  of  Closure  (Four  Letter  Words  and  Gestalt  Completion  Test) 

7.  Associations!  Fluency  (Associations!  Fluency  , Form  A) 

8.  Expressions!  Fluency  (Expressional  Fluency,  Form  A) 

9.  Ideational  Fluency  (Ideational  Fluency  1,  Fbrm  A) 

10.  Word  Fluency  (Word  Fluency,  Form  A) 

11.  Associative  Memory  (Associative  Memory  1,  First  Names  and 
Associative  Memory  2,  Picture  Numbers) 

12.  Number  Facility  (Addition  Test,  Number  Facility  1 and  Subtrac- 
tion and  Multiplication  Tests,  Number  Facility  2) 

13.  Visualization  (Paper  Board  Jbrm) 

(333) 
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Mental  Abilities  (Pupil) 
See  Intelligence  * 


Mental  Capacity  Repaired  For  Reading  Readiness 

Pupils  exhibit  the  following  behaviors: 

1.  Speaks  in  sentences;  utilizes  a variety  of  words 
2«  Answers  verbal  questions  and  follows  simple  verbal  directions 
3#  Creates  a simple  story , either  realistic  or  fanciful 
k.  Remembers  and  states  events  c previous  days  or  weeks 
5*  Classifies  objects  according  to  general  categories 


Monologue-Uhit  of  Classroom  Discourse 

A monologue  is  an  utterance  (an  utterance  is  defined  as  what  one 
individual  says  at  a given  time)  made  by  either  the  teacher  or  the 
pupil  and  stands  alone*  It  is  a solo  performance  by  a speaker 
(pupil  or  teacher)  addressing  the  group  and  requires  no  verbal  re- 
sponse* The  solo  speaker  moves  from  point  to  point  in  his  exposi- 
tion, raising  one  point,  elaborating  at  some  length  and  then  pro- 
ceeding to  another  point* 


Morale,  High  (Teacher) 

Signs  of  high  morale  include  the  following  behaviors: 

1.  Teachers  are  prompt  in  coming  to  work  or  to  meetings 

2*  Absenteeism  is  low 

3.  There  is  little  staff  turnover 

It*  Teachers  discuss  problems  and  state  grievances  at  open  meetings 


Morale,  Low  (Teacher) 

Signs  of  lew  morale  include  the  following  behaviors: 

1.  Teachers  take  excessive  time  away  from  the  task  at  hand 
2*  There  is  constant  bickering  and/or  complaining 
3*  There  is  low  production 


(370) 


More  Effective  Schools  Program,  New  Xork  City 

10,000  students  Who  wore  achieving  below  the  national  nones  (aver- 
age 3 months— grade  2 to  12  months— grade  6)  wore  placed  in  special 
classes  in  Which! 

1#  Groups  of  k teachers  cooperatively  planned  for  and  instructed 
66  younsters  at  any  given  grade  level  from  1-6$  Pre-K— 15 
pupils  per  2 teachers;  K-18-20  pupils,  3 teachers  per  2 classes 
2*  An  assistant  principal  for  each  2 grades  was  assigned  to  help 
with  instruction 

3»  Teacher  specialists  in  art,  music,  and  other  curriculum  areas 
wore  used  to  enrich  the  instructional  program 
li#  Teacher  preparation  time  was  provided  during  the  school  day 
$0  A guidance  team  (social  workers,  psychologist,  etc*)  was  assigned 
each  school 

6.  Materials  of  instruction  and  equipment  was  provided  in  excess 
of  usual  amount  . , , . 


Motivation  in  Becoming  a Principal 
The  individual  seeks  to  become  a principal  due  to  a desire  tot 


1*  Give  greater  service  to  education 
2*  Achieve  upward  social  mobility 
3*  Earn  addition  salary 


(320) 


Motor  Control  Required  For  Reading  Readiness 
Motor  control  required  for  reading  include! 

1*  Cuts  with  scissors 

2*  Handles  playground  equipment  with  ease  to  illustrate  hand 
coordination 

3*  Handles  pencils  or  crayons  to  trace  a straight  line 
lu  Turns  pages  of  a book  without  tearing  or  folding  them 


Motor  Encoding  Ability  (Pupil) 

The  pupil  expresses  ideas  in  gestures* 

(Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistic  Abilities) 


(915) 


Moveable  Partitions , Non-Verbal  Cue,  Behavior  Habits 

Moveable  partitions  reminds  the  child  (without  the  use  of  words) 
of  behavior  habits  explained  to  him  by  the  teacher  • The  child 
will  not  intrude  on  others  or  can  find  a quiet  spot  by  himself 
through  use  of  these  partitions  which  can  enclose  small  areas, 
or  set  off  private  working  or  thinking  retreats* 


Multi-Age  Classes 

Pupils  are  placed  in  classes  of  approximately  thirty  students  on 
a heterogeneous,  random  basis*  Primary  classes  contain  children 
Who  are  6,  7,  and  8$  intermediate  classes  contain  children  who 
are  9,  10,  and  11.  /( 


Multi-Method  Approach 


Teacher  utilizes  many  methods  and  instructional  media  in  one 
instructional  period* 


(H3) 


Multi-Method  Approach  to  Reading 
Multi-Method  may  include  the  followings 

1*  Teacher  presents  one  sound  at  a time,  teaching  the  main  graphemes 
of  each  sound  together 

2.  Each  spelling  pattern  is  presented  in  words,  sentences  and  stories 

3*  Blackboard  is  used  throughout  the  lesson 

i*.  Children  participate  in  demonstrations  and  games 

*>.  Reading  period  is  accompanied  with  writing  the  new  sounds  and 

words  _ 

6*  Review  period  - children  write  new  words  and  sentences  from 

dictation  and  proof  read  their  own  papers 


Multimodal  Approach,  Reading 

1.  Students  listen  to  the  sounds  of  the  word 
2*  Looks  at  and  reads  the  sounds 
3*  Says  the  sounds 
ill*  Writes  the  sounds 


(728) 


3 


Multi-Senaory 

Tha  pupil1  a eiwltaneoua  me  of  a coAination  of  two  or  nore 
(eight,  hearing,  touch,  taete,  and  an&l). 


aeneee 

(89) 


Noting  Behavior  of  Pupil 


The  pupil  supplies  the  cirract  name  orally  or  in  writing,  for 
objects  trouts,  or  olass  of  objects  or  event  a. 

(756) 


Meads  Structure 

The  individual's  personality  needs  including* 

1.  Deference  * 

2c  Endurance  * 

3*  Exhibition  * 
jw  Intimacy  * 

5.  Intraception  * 

6#  Nurturance  * 

7.  Order  * 

8«  Sucoorance  * 

(979) 


Neighborhood  Worker 

The  neighborhood  worker  is  a parent  hired  and  trained  to  work 
with  the  trained  social  worker  for  a sohool  to  establish  com- 
mie icat  ion  between  the  teachers  and  parents  of  children*  Re- 
sponsibilities of  the  neighborhood  worker  ares 

1*  Makes  initial  contacts  with  families  new  to  the  district 
2*  Discusses  the  school  program  with  parents  new  to  the  district 
3.  Makes  caHs  or  visits  to  follow-up  truancy  reports 
lu  In  a classroom  crisis  (child  has  an  emotional  outburst,  defies 
the  teacher,  etc*)  talks  to  the  child  in  or  out  of  the  room 

(90) 


Nervous  Teacher 


The  teacher  is  hesitant  in  speech  and  movements  and  paees  the 
floor* 


0*79) 


Nomothetic  Leader 
The  mcaothetic  leader: 

1.  Stresses  the  requirements  of  the  institution  and  the  conformity 
of  role  behavior  to  expectations 
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2.  Does  not  seek  to  satisfy  needs  of  individuals 

3.  Perceives  authority  as  vested  in  his  office  . 

iu  Places  heavy  emphasis  on  rules  and  procedures  (no  exception) , 

posing  sanctions  to  ensure  conformity 

Effectiveness  (getting  the  job  done)  is  his  standard  of  ex- 
cellence for  his  subordinates. 


Non-Correction  Procedure  in  Programmed  Institutions 

Student  is  required  to  make  a response  and  go  on  the  next  item 
whether  or  not  hj.g  response  is  correct.  He  then  goes  through  the 
whole  seat  of  parts  and  returns  to  the  beginning  and  starts  over 
again,  repeating  the  procedure  until  all  the  parts  have  correct 

responses. 


Non-Directive  Teacher 

The  non-directive  teacher  displays  the  following  behaviors: 

1.  Reacts  to  the  students*  remarks  by  making  gently  challenging 
statements  without  any  disputing  statements 

2.  Makes  statements  provoking  student  reflection  without  any 
disapproving  statements 

3.  Leads  students,  but  does  not  make  directive  statements 
U.  Makes  esteeming  statements  without  praising 

5.  Makes  guiding  statements  without  prescriptive  statements 


Non-graded  Primary 


A program  of  organized  instruction  between  kindergarten  and  grade 
k9  usually  involving  three  years,  in  which  no  grade  designations 
are  used.  Children  are  differentially  grouped  in  all  subjects  by 
ability  and  achievement  in  reading,  language,  arithmetic,  etc., 
rather  than  the  amount  of  time  he  spends  in  school. 


Non-graded  Primary  Reading  Program 

Students  in  grades  1-3  are  instructed  in  small  groups  or  on  an 
individual  basis  in  reading  according  to  X.Q.  scores,  reading 
achievement  scores  and  teacher  observed  rate  of  progress  0 


Grouping  can  be  changed  as  e trident1  e skill  increases  or  rate  of 
reading  changes. 


(21*0) 


Non- graded  Primary  Reading  Program,  Flint,  Michigan 

In  the  Primary  Cycle  plan,  ten  levels  of  reading  skills  progress 
replace  former  grades  1-3.  The  initial  placement  of  a child  is 
based  on  the  kindergarten  teacher *s  estimate  of  the  child1  s read- 
ing readiness.  Careful  records  of  reading  progress  are  kept.  A 
olypd  moves  to  another  group  as  he  exceeds  the  achievement  of  his 
current  group.  , 


Non- graded  Primary  Reading  Program,  Milwaukee  Pian 

Following  Kindergarten,  all  primary  children  enter  a three-year 
non-graded  program.  Some  children  complete  the  program  in  two 
years,  some  in  four,  hut  all  utilise  12  modules  of  reading  as 
follows? 


Module  1. 
Moduli  2. 
Module  3. 
Module  h. 
Module  j. 
Mddule  6. 
Module  7. 
Module  8. 
Module  9. 
Module  10. 
Module  11. 
Module  12. 


Pre-reading 
Chart  Reading 
Pre-primers 
Easy  primers 
Harder  primers 
Easy  first  readers 
Harder  first  readers 
Easy  second  readers 
Harder  second  readers 
Easy  third  readers 
Harder  third  readers 
independent  reading 


Within  each  classroom  pupil*  are  divided  into  3 homogeneous  groups 
on  the  Daeie  of  teacher  judgment,  and  reading  achievement  test  scores. 
A pupil  may  move  to  another  group  at  any  time  (based  on  teacher  eval- 
uation of  growth  in  reading  skills). 

Ten  reading  levels  have  been  established  in  reading  for  the  equiv- 
alent of  grades  1-3.  Individual  children  are  reclassified  at  any 
time  on  the  basie  of  standardized  test  results. 


Non-graded  Primary  Reading  Program,  Park  Forest,  Illinois 

Following  Kindergarten,  children  are  grouped  for  reading  on  the 
readiness  tests  5 and  teachers*  judgment  of  social  and  emotional 


maturity  and  social  compatability.  In  the  primary  level  aach  claaa- 
room  contains  three  reading  groups;  if  a child  achieves  beyond  the 
highest  reading  level  in  his  room,  he  moves  to  another  classroom  for 
reading  instruction*  Primary  teachers  remain  with  one  group  for  the 
three  year  program,  - , . 


Hon- graded  Primary:  Continuous  Progress  Reading 

The  pupil  is  advanced  from  one  learning  level  to  the  next  in 
reading  as  his  teacher  judges  he  is  ready  by  his  reading  achieve- 
ment test  scores  and  classroom  performance.  No  child  is  kept  in 
a group  for  any  given  period  of  time. 


Non-graded  Primary,  Two-Tear  Spans 

All  classes  organized  in  spans,  such  as  Kindergarten  and  Grade  one 
(ages  5-6)  or  Grades  one  and  two  (ages  6-7)  > with  each  class  a 
heterogeneous  unit  with  cubgrouping  for  instruction  in  reading, 
based  on  reading  achievement  test  scores  and  teacher  judgment, 
class  size  limited  to  22  pupils  per  class,  plus  a fourth  teacher 
for  every  three  classes,  . 


Non-graded  Program,  Duties  of  Fourth  Teacher 

Duties  of  the  fourth  teacher  for  each  groups  of  3 homerooms,  any 
level?  (This  teacher  does  not  have  a homeroom  assignment) 

1.  Teaching  skills  to  small  groups  or  individuals 

2.  Continuing  instruction  in  creative  work  (art,  music,  etc,) 
begun  by  specialist 

3.  Testing  pupils,  diagnosing  results 

ho  Teaching  majority  of  class  while  teaohor  works  with  a few 

pupils  , 

5,  Teaching  the  class  during  headroom  teacher's  unassigned 

period  (179) 


Non-Verbal  Behavior  (Teacher) 

Non-verbal  behavior  encompasses  the  teacher's  facial  and  bodily 
expressions  associated  with  his  momentary  disposition— smiling. 
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frowning,  tone  of  voice,  expression  of  eyes,  posture,  and  the 
actions  he  uses  to  show  a pupil  how  to  do  something. 

m) 


Non-Verbal  Cue,  Increased  Motivation 

in  aspect  of  the  environment  which  encourages  the  child  to  inves- 
tigate further,  ass 

1.  Bells  indicate  beginning,  end,  or  change  of  activity;  remind 
child  to  come  inside,  feed  animals,  gather  around  teacher 

2.  Boxes  with  holes  focus  sense  experiences  of  seeing,  hearing, 
feeling 

3.  Color  of  storage  units  (different  color  for  each  unit)  visual- 
izes srumber  concepts 

1*.  Flags  placed  to  catch  wind  currents  indicate  a natural  element 
to  a pupil 

£.  Furnishings  which  are  easily  manipulated  (doors,  toilets, 
storage  units,  windows,  chairs)  can  be  handled  without  adult 
assistance 

6.  Shadows  on  the  floor  indicate  the  passage  of  time,  the  shape 
of  a window,  a marker  of  the  seasons,  etc. 

7.  Storage  units,  shape  reinforce  concept  of  shape  and  size 
relationships 

(1007) 


Non-Verbal  Cue,  Behavior  Habits 

A marker  in  the  environment  that  reminds  the  child  (without  the 
use  of  words)  of  behavior  habits  explained  to  him  by  the  teacher 

ass 

1.  Hiight  of  shelves 

a.  Four  feet  high  or  lower  (K)  indicates  a child  helps  him- 
self to  supplies 

b.  Above  four  feet  indicates  teacher  use,  or  teacher  permis- 
sion needed 

2.  Height  of  vertical  panel  of  ceiling 

a.  High  panels  or  ceilings  indicate  large  group  activity 

b.  Low  panels  or  ceilings  indicate  small  group  activities 

3.  Light 

a.  Bright  ~ight  indicates  active  areas 

b.  Subdued  light  indicates  quiet  areas 

lu  Lines  on  floor  mark  movement  for  fire  drill,  traffic  patterns, 
etc. 

5.  Reflected  sunlight  such  as  skylights  catching  the  sun  at 
predetermined  times  signify  beginning  or  ending  of  a sche- 
duled activity 

(1007) 


ERIC 
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Nurturance  Need 


The  personality  structure  of  the  individual  includes  a need  to 
provide  care  for  others,  particularly  the  young,  the  weak,  or 
the  incapable* 


Objective  Teacher 

The  objective  teacher  demonstrates  the  following  behaviors? 

1.  Attests  to  gather  all  pertinent  information  before  making 
a decision 

2.  Does  not  make  a decision  affecting  classroom  or  school  opera- 
tions until  emotions  are  under  control 

3.  Tries  to  find  underlying  cause  of  difficulty  when  conflict 
arises 

l\»  Permits  children  to  voice  opinions  in  teacher-child  conflicts 

5.  Attempts  to  keep  conflict  situation  within  bounds 

6*  Attempts  to  be  constructive  in  resolving  problem  situations 

7.  Does  not  depend  upon  others  to  resolve  conflict  situations 

(U2U) 


Obscurity  (Teacher) 

The  obscurity  of  the  teacher’s  presentation  of  subject  matter  may 
be  manifested  by  the  occurrence  of  the  following  pupil  behaviors 
after  the  teacher’s  presentation  of  subject  matter; 

1.  Students  request  teacher  to  repeat  what  he  has  said,  to 
further  explain,  further  interpret,  and  repeat  hypotheses 
and  theories 

2#  Discussions  which  were  closed  by  the  teacher  are  re-opened 
by  the  students  requesting  further  discussion 

(U79) 


Observational  Team  Tasks 

Observational  team  tasks  performed  by  the  total  team,  a sub-group, 
or  an  individual  member  so  designated  included; 

1*  Observing  by  live  television,  video-tape,  or  classroom  visit- 
ation the  teaching  performance  of  another  team  member 
2*  Evaluating  the  teaching  performance  in  terms  of  pre-established 

criteria  , „ % 

(260) 


Obstructive  Pupil 

Obstructive  pupils  are  characterized  by  the  following  behaviors; 

1.  Refuse  to  obey  teacher’s  demands  or  requests 

2.  Are  noisy 

3*  Are  verbally  or  physically  aggressive  towards  each  other 
1;.  Refuse  to  cooperate  with  each  other 
fj>.  Interrupt  teacher  and  other  pupils 

6.  Verbally  demand,  command,  physically  use  force  and  attack  the 
status  of  the  other  children  (I4.2U) 


Open  Climate 


In  the  prototype  of  the  Open  Climate: 

1.  The  teachers  have  a high  degree*  of  ESPRIT#  (They  accept  the 
faults  of  their  colleagues,  and  adopt  an  attitude  of  let  s 

get  this  done”,  etc.)  . , 

2.  They  work  together  without  disagreement  or  Dickering  {low* 

DISENGAGEMENT*)  . , . .. 

3.  They  are  not  burdened  by  routine  duties  and  reports,  and 
principal’s  policies  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  such 

tasks  (low*  HINDRANCE*) 

k.  The  members  enjoy  friendly  relations  with  each  other,  hut  do 
not  feel  a need  for  a high  degree  of  INTIMACY*  (They  have  many 
friends  and  interests  outside  their  fellow  staff  members) 

5.  The  principal  has  a high  degree*  of  THRUST*  He  works  hard  him- 
self, setting  an  example  for  the  staff 

6.  He  examines  situations  and,  depending  on  his  analysis,  either^ 
criticizes  teachers  or  goes  out  of  his  way  to  help  them  (.high* 


CONSIDERATION*)  , . „ ... 

7.  He  is  not  ALOOF*,  nor  does  he  set  up  impersonal  or  inflexible 

rules,  but  he  controls  indirectly  through  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  are  adhered  to  ^ , 

8.  He  does  not  eu^hasize  PRODUCTION*,  does  not  monitor  teachers’ 
activities  closely.  He  shares  leadership  by  allowing  teaeuws 

to  lead  in  ar  eas  in  which  they  have  special  training  and  skill 

\32oj 


Open  End  Scheduling 

The  ’’open  end”  plan  incorporates  the  following  features: 

1.  There  are  no  ’’study  periods’’  during  the  school  day 

2.  The  final  period  of  the  day  is  designated  the  “open  end’’ 
during  which  students  work  individually  or  in  groups  on  sub- 
lets which  they  select,  complete  science  or  industrial  arts 
lab  projects  (assigned  or  self-chosen),  or  do  homework 

3.  All  facilities  of  library  and  laboratories  (art,  science, 
practical  arts,  home  arts)  are  supervised  and  open.  Teachers 
are  available  to  give  any  requested  help 

k.  Each  subject  has  a priority  day  during  which  all  teachers  of 
that  subject  are  on  call#  Students  may  claim  an  individual 
teacher’s  time  by  appointment.  Teachers  may  also  claim  students 

£.  The  open  end  period  is  divided  into  modules,  which  are  grouped 
together  into  periods  of  varying  lengths  depending  on  specific 

Qssds 

6,  Students  who  complete  all  work  may  leave  school  at  any  time 
after  the  beginning  of  the  open  eni  period  , . 


Open  Structuring  (Tescher) 


The  teacher  structures  openly  when  he  states  the  topic,  problem 
(area  of  attention)  without  ogling  for  a precise^ 
single  correct  response  from  the  pupil.  The  specific  choice  of 
the  content  of  response  lies  within  each  pupil.  (h29) 


Operant  Conditioning 

A form  of  learning  herein  the  individual  becomes  progressively 
Lrflikely  to  relpond  in  a given  situation  with  that  response  which, 
i£  previous  similar  situations,  has  brought  about  a rewarding  or 
or  satisfying  state  of  affairs*  (88U) 


Dpposers,  Pupil  Personality  Profile 

Children  who  are  opposers  are  characterized  by: 

1.  Disturbed  authority  relationships* 

2.  Feelings  of  inadequacy* 

£ aTSSwTS1:  SUd 

5.  B^LTf^tSiaepBrsonal  responsibility  for  their  actions 

6.  Exhibitionistic  tendencies* 

7*  Deny  any  push  toward  school  achievement  . 


Optimistic  Teacher 

An  optimistic  teacher  is  characterized  by  the  following  traits: 
1*  Cheerful  and  good-natured 
2.  Genial 

3*  Receptive  to  joking 

h.  Emphasizes  potential  "good"  - . _ 

c Iiooks  on  bright  side;  speaks  optimistically  of  the  future 
I',  calls  aUenUon  to  good  points;  emphasizes  the  positive 


Oral  Expression,  Required  for  Reading 

The  pupil's  level  of  oraL expression  required  for  reading  include: 

1*  Pronounces  words  clearly 
2*  Talks  in  complete  sentences 


3. 

k. 

5* 

6. 


Speaks  spontaneously  in  group  discussion 
Volunteers  to  retell  story  read  by  teacher 
States  central  thought  of  a story  and  predicts  the  outcome 
Follows  left-to-right  progression  across  a page 


Ordering  Behavior  (Pupil) 


Pupil  arranges  two  or  more  objects  or  events  in  proper  order  in 
accordance  with  a stated  category* 


(756) 


Organizational  Climate 

Six  organizational  climates  have  been  identified  for  the  elementary 
school,  based  on  the  relationships  between  the  principal  and  staff 
and  the  interrelationships  among  the  teachers.  The  six  climates 
represent  points  on  a continuum  from  open*,  through  autonomous*, 
familiar*,  paternal*,  controlled*  to  closed*. 


Organizational  Climate,  High  Degree  of  any  Variable 


The  variable  (aloofness*,  thrust*,  consideration*,  production 
emphasis*)  is  scored  at  one  or  more  standard  deviation(s)  above  the 
mean,  where  the  mean  is  50,  and  one  standard  deviation  is  10. 
(Organizational  Climate  Description  Questionnaire) 


Organizational  Climate,  Low  Degree  of  any  Variable 


The  variable  (aloofness*,  thrust*,  consideration*,  production 
emphasis*)  is  scored  at  one  or  more  standard  deviations  below 
mean,  where  the  mean  is  50  and  one  standard  deviation  is  10. 
(Organizational  Climate  Description  Questionnaire) 


the 

(326) 


Organizational  Team  Tasks 

Organizational-administrative  tasks  performed  by  the  total  team, 
a sub-group,  or  an  individual  member  so  designated  include: 
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1*  Scheduling  rooms 

2.  Requisitioning  materials 

3.  Establishing  operating  rules  and  procedures 
k*  Making  teaching  and  other  assignments 

5.  Setting  up  schedules  for  rooms 


(260) 


Organizing  Work,  Administrative  Style 


The  principal  whose  administrative  style  stresses 

1.  Schedules  work  for  same  day  or  week 

2.  Follows  pre-established  procedures 

3.  Specifies  time  for  work 


organizing  works 


(332) 


Originality  (Pupil) 


When  charged  to  list  the  possible  results  of  an  unusual  situation, 
the  pupil  states  uncommon  ideas,  produces  clever  and  new  responses 
or  makes  remote  associations* 


(Consequences  Test) 


(868) 


Originates  (Teacher) 

The  teacher  originates  when  he  serves  as  the  source  of  behavior  in 
that  there  is  no  aspect  of  the  classroom  situation  which  provides 
an  immediately  discernible  explanation  of  his  behavior.  The  un- 
disc ernible  stimulation  may  be  district  expectations,  professional 
training,  teacher  planning,  etc.,  but  the  teacher  is  not  inter- 
acting with  the  existing  elements  in  the  immediate  classroom  en- 
vironment. , 


Order 


The  personality  structure  of  the  individual  includes  a need  to  put 
things  or  ideas  into  systematic  arrangement.  ^ 


Over-Generalization  (Pupil) 

Pupil  uses  little  er  irical  data  in  arriving  at  conclusions. 


(Social  Studies  Inference  Test) 


(792) 


Overt  Responses  (Pupil) 

Pupils  answer  questions*  in  the  form  of  writing*  speaking*  or 
indicating  alternatives  in  a multiple-choice  question** 

(876) 
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Participating  Pupils 

Children  demonstrate  participation  when  they: 

1.  Make  frequent  use  of  available  resource  materials 

2.  Bring  in  projects 

3.  Relate  relevant  experiences  in  class 
ij.  Join  in  discussions  . 

j>.  Offer  suggestions  and  contributions 
6.  Move  toward  the  teacher  in  a friendly,  confiding  manner, 
talking  with  her  and  sharing  their  ideas 


Paternal  Climate 

In  the  Prototype  of  the  Paternal  Climate: 

1.  The  teachers  do  not  work  well  together:  they  split  into 
factions.  There  is  high*  DISENGAGEMENT*  (much  bickering) 
because  the  principal  does  not  control  the  activities  of  the 
*t/  eacher  3 

2.  The  principal  does  most  of  the  routine  reports  and  duties 
himself,  resulting  in  low*  HINDRANCE}*  for  the  teachers 

3.  The  teachers  are  not  personal  friends,  and  have  little  or 
no  social  contacts  (low*  INTIMACI*) 

li.  There  is  little  sense  of  satisfaction  in  task  accomplish- 
ment or  social-needs,  resulting  in  low*  ESPRIT* 

The  principal  is  constantly  checking,  monitoring,  telling 
people  how  to  do  things.  He  insists  on  laiowing  everything  that 
is  going  on  (low*  A1005NESS*) 

6.  He  emphasizes  all  the  things  that  should  be  done  (PRODUCTION 
EMPHASIS*),  and  does  all  the  scheduling,  class  changing,  etc. 
personally 

7*  He  regards  the  school  and  its  duties  as  his  main  interest 
in  life,  and  does  not  seek  satisfactions  away  from  the  Job. 

He  uses  CONSIDERATION*  behavior  to  satisfy  his  own  needs 

8.  His  degree  of  THRUST*  is  average*:  he  tries  to  move  the 
teachers,  but  he  fails  to  motivate  them  because  he  does  not 
provide  an  example 

(Organizational  Climate  Description  Questionnaire) 

(326) 


Pattern  of  Work  by  Example 

The  administrator  sets  an  example  of  his  expectations  by: 


1.  Coming  to  work  eirly 

2.  Staying  at  work  until  or  beyond  the  designated  hour 

3.  Being  prompt  in  meeting  deadlines 

k.  Completing  all  details  of  his  assignments 


(370) 
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Patterned  Sets  for  Spelling 


In  early  or  primary  lists  of  words,  only  one  letter  and  one 
sound  changes  in  successive  words  in  a spelling  list. 


(8U6) 


Patterns,  Sound-Spelling 


Words  are  grouped  in  a sequence  to  exhibit  only  one  sound  that 
differentiates  it  from  another  word  meaning.  (Phoneme) . 


(732) 


Perceptual  Skills  (Pupils) 

The  perceptual  skills  of  pi^ils  ares 


1.  Auditory  Decoding* 

2.  Visual  Decoding* 

3.  Auditory- Vocal  Association* 
k.  Visual-Motor  Association* 

§.  Vocal  Encoding* 

6.  Motor-Encoding* 

7.  Auditory-Vocal  Automatic* 

8.  Auditory-Vocal  Sequencing* 

9.  Visual  Motor  Sequencing* 

(Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistic  Abilities) 


"Permissive”  Teacher 

The  ^permissive”  teacher  selects  students  to  conduct  class- 
room discussions,  calls  upon  students  to  answer  other  students* 
questions,  to  give  their  own  opinions,  presents  a greater  amount 
of  subject  matter  that  strongly  opposes  pupils*  common  notions, 
provides  less  amount  of  teacher  factual  speech  and  spends  a 
lower  percentage  of  the  time  speaking. 


Personal  Assistance  (Teacher) 


The  teacher  for  a pupil  or  pupil  group  when  he  goes  beyond  simple 
arrangements  and  does  something  that  is  over  and  above  the  rela- 
tionships that  are  public  and  established  with  each  student  in 


the  room. 


(1*29) 
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Personal  Responsiveness  (Teacher) 

The  teacher  demonstrates  personal  responsiveness  when  he  re- 
plies or  acts  to  serve  the  students  in  terms  of  their  personal 
needs  by  doing  any  of  the  following: 

1.  The  teacher  meets  pupils'  requests* 

2.  The  teacher  clarifies  problems  for  pupils  in  a personal  manner# 

3.  The  teacher  interprets# 


Personality  Factors 

Basic  personality  factors  can  be  measured  by  the  Sixteen  Person- 
ality Factor  Questionnaire. 

(333) 


Pessimistic  Set  (Pupil) 

Pupils  expect  disappointment  rather  than  satisfaction. 
(Assessing  Children's  Feelings) 


m) 


Phonics  Method 


The  teacher  orally  presents  to  the  children  the  sounds  of  single 
letters  or  groups  of  letters  which  are  to  serve  as  auditory  cues 
for  the  pupils  in  assisting  them  in  word  identification  and  re- 


cognition. 


(10.3) 


Pictorial  Cues,  Letter  Shape 

Teacher  or  text  uses  shrpe  of  letter  to  suggest  the  picture  of 
an  ob.lect  which  has  a name  that  begins  with  the  sound  for  which 
the  letter  stands. 

(727) 


Picture  Reading,  Levels  of  (Pupil) 

Levels  of  picture  reading  are: 

1.  Naming:  pupil  names  objects  in  picture,  simple  recognition 

-in- 


2o  Description:  pupil  tells  what  is  happening  in  the  picture 
3.  Interpretation:  pupil  infers  what  has  happened  before  what 
will  happen  next 


(722*) 


Placement 

The  student  is  placed  in  a group  based  on: 

1.  Self-stated  interest 

2.  Achievement  test  scores 

3.  Needs  as  revealed  on  diagnostic  tests 
k.  Teacher  judgment 


Planning,  Cooperative 

Two  or  more  teachers  plan  together  for  pupil  instruction, 

(1002) 


Planning  Period,  Extra 

Teacher*  s schedule  includes  2*  teaching  periods  and  2 preparation 
periods,  as  opposed  to  former  schedule  of  1*  teaching  periods, 

1 duty  period,  and  1 planning  period. 

(12*3) 


Planning  Period,  Team 

Each  team  has  a daily  period  during  school  time  to: 

1.  Plan  together 

2.  Schedule  classes 

3.  Work  on  curriculum 

l[.  Evaluate  pupil  progress 

5.  Preview  films 

6.  Confer  with  parents 


(153) 


Planning  Session  for  “Teacher  Cluster1* 

The  four  teachers  who  are  assigned  to  cooperatively  plan  for  and 
instruct  a group  of  66  pupils  have  a ^oint  planning  session  for 
\\$  minutes  one  day  per  week. 
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Policy  Formation,  Teachers*  Part  in 

Teachers  feel  satisfied  with  their  part  in  policy  formation 

1.  'When  the  decision  is  a local  one  for  the  school*  the  teachers 
meet  and  discuss  the  policy  end  the  group* s decision  is  used 
hy  the  administrator  in  making  executive  decisions 

2.  When  an  authority  outside  the  staff  makes  a decision,  the 
principal  informs  the  staff  so  they  may  understand  it  and 

make  adjustments  to  it*  decide  what  sort  of  protest  they  wish  to 
make  if  they  do  not  agree  with  the  policy*  or  how  they  wish 
to  implement  it  if  they  do  agree  with  it 

(370) 


Position  in  Space,  Pupil  *s  Perception  of 

The  pupil  discriminates  reversals  and  rotations  of  figures  pre- 
sented in  serires  and  recognizes  likenesses  and  differences* 
(Prostig  Developmental  Test  of  Visual  Perception) 


Potency 


Potency  refers  to  the  magnitude  of  an  initiated  change,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  change  represents  a significant  departure  from 


that  which  exists. 


(3U2) 


Power 

The  power  of  an  individual  is  his  ability  to  influence  or  control 
the  behavior  of  others  through  being  in  a position  to: 

1.  Give  or  withhold  favors  or  affection 

2.  Grant  or  deny  opportunity,  recognition,  or  reward 
3*  Inpose  restrictions  or  penalties 


Power,  Excessive  Use  of  (Teacher) 

In  controlling  the  rewards  and  punishments  which  the  pupils 
receive,  the  teacher  threatens  and  punishes  the  pupils  frequently 
and  undiscriminately  and  does  not  clearly  state  the  rules  re- 
garding punishment.  . 


Power,  Extralegal  Social  of  Teachers  as  a Group 

The  capacity  of  teachers  as  a group  to  control  the  stimuli  which  in- 
fluence others.  This  is  a result  of  the  interaction  in  primary 
groups  (small,  voluntary,  social  groups)  in  which  members  share  norms 
concerning  acceptable  behavior. 

(33 9) 


Power,  Leadership 

The  leadership  power  of  an  individual  includes  his : 

1.  Professional  competence  (knowledge  and  strengths  acquired 
through  reading  and  study) 

2.  Personal  influence  (skill  in  involving  the  staff  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  school  program  through  continuous  experimen- 
tation. development  and  evaluation) 

(978) 


Por^,  Legal 

Legal  power  is  a subcategory  of  social  power.  It  is  the  ca- 
pacity to  bring  to  bear  the  mchinery  of  government  in  controlling 
the  stimuli  impinging  upon  individuals.  The  source  of  the  legal 
power  which  operates  in  the  school  is  the  state.  These  provide  the 
framework  and  limits  within  which  the  legal  power  of  a school 
district  exists  v\d  operates. 


Power  of  Principal,  Basis  of  in  Neighborhood 

The  power  or  influence  of  a principal  in  a neighborhood  depends 
on  one  or  more  of  the  following  (rather  than  the  fact  that  he  is 
a principal) : 

1.  Affiliation  with  neighborhood  social  groups 

2.  Acceptability  to  others  who  are  influential 

3.  Service  to  neighborhood  and  community  programs 
k.  Family  connections 

f>.  Length  of  residence  in  the  nieghborhood 


Power,  Social  (Administrator) 

The  capacity  to  control  stimuli  inpinging  upon  other  individuals 
which  produce  an  effect  phenomenologically  observable  as  compliant 
behavior. 

(339) 
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Practice,  Distributed 


An  arrangement  whereby  the  periods  of  practice,  repetition  or 
exposure  are  spaced  out  as  widely  as  the  total  available  time 
permits. 


857) 


Pi  tice,  Massed 


An  arrangement  whereby  the  periods  of  practice,  repetition  or 
exposure  are  grouped  with  little  or  no  interval  between  successive 

presentations . (R<7) 


Prejudges 


The  individual  acts  or  plans  to  act  without  information  on  both 


sides  of  an  issue. 


(333) 


Preparation  for  Decision  vs.  Taking  Pinal  Action 

The  principal  who  stresses  preparation  for  decision  (as  opposed 
to  one  who  takes  immediate  final  action)  s 

1.  Arrives  at  a procedure  for  deciding 

2.  Requests  further  Information  before  deciding,  rather  than 
making  concluding  decisions  or  taking  terminal  action 

3.  Schedules  work  for  a later  time  in  the  day  or  the  next 

day  or  week  « , 

Discusses  problems  with  subordinates.  Asks  subordinates 

for  information 

5.  Initiates  a new  structure  for  handling  the  problem 

6.  Communicates  face-to-face 


Preparation  Time  for  Teacher 

The  teacher  has  a specific  period  of  time  during  the  school 
day  in  which  to  prepare  materials  and/or  plan  lessons. 


(188) 


Primary  Groups  (Teacher) 


Small  voluntary  face-to-face  groups  who  share  social  activities 
such  as  a coffee  hour,  lunch,  a car  pool.  These  are  influenced 

by: 


1. 

2. 


Personal  characteristics  (age,  sex,  marital  status) 
Organizational  factors  (proximity  of  teaching  stations, 
schedule  of  free  periods,  similarity  of  teaching  assign 
ments) 


(335) 


Principal,  Functions  of 

Working  with  his  staff,  the  principal  functions  in  the  following 
capacities: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

k. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 


10. 

11. 

12. 


Formulates  and/or  executes  a philosophy  of  education 

Develops  instructional  goals 

Develops  a program  of  evaluation  and  appraisal 

Develops  and  uses  programs  for  atypical  students 

Formulates  and  executes  policies  res  pupil  classification, 

marking,  reporting,  promoting  . 

Identifies  the  need  for  instructional  staff  specialists, 
and  directs  and  supervises  their  work 
Plans  for  a continuous  program  of  supervision  within  his 

unit  _ . . 

Plans  for  and  executes  a continuous  program  of  in-service 

education  for  staff  members  _ ^ 

Reads,  attends  conferences  to  inform  himself  of  new  educa- 
tional developments  - informs  his  staff  of  these  develop- 


Sets  up  channels  of  ccmDiunication  for  interchange  of  in- 
formation and  ideas  among  staff  members 
Works  on  curriculum  programs 

Ascertains  need  for,  and  supplies  facilities,  equipment, 
books,  etc. 


(3f>7) 


Principal  Team 

Two  or  more  principals  are  as  signed  to  jodntUy  administer  and 
supervise  the  instruction  in  elementary  schools  of  comparable 
size.  The  team  meets  weekly  to  decide  tasks  and  operations. 
Duties  are  assigned  as  follows: 

1.  One  principal,  a specialist  in  administration,  handles 
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routine  administrative  activities  for  all  schools  (order 
supplies ; processes  attendance,  test  scores  and  other 
data;  prepares  schedules 5 assigns  pupils  and  teachers  to 
rooms  and  classes;  supervises  custodial  personnel,  etc*) 

2*  Each  other  principal,  a curriculum  specialist  in  one  or 
more  subject  area(s),  supervises  the  subject(s)  in  all 
schools 

(28U) 


Problem  Solving,  Group  (Pupil) 

The  pupils  are  required  to  function  as  a group,  without  the  teacher, 
and  to  devise  and  execute  a plan  for  constructing  a replica  of  a 
model  shown  them,  using  special  interlocking  blocks* 

(Russell  Sage  Social  Relations  Test) 

(UU7) 


Proctor  (Teacher) 

The  teacher  serves  as  a proctor  when  he  monitors  the  classroom  dur- 
ing group  activity,  lilent  written  t- sting,  student  teacher  perform- 
ance and  student  reports* 

(U59) 


Production  Emphasis  (Principal) 

The  principal  who  emphasizes  production: 

1.  Makes  all  class  scheduling  decisions 
2*  Schedules  the  work  for  the  teachers 
3*  Checks  the  subject  matter  ability  of  teachers 
k*  Corrects  teachers'  mistakes 

5*  Checks  on  completion  of  tasks  assigned  and  sets  time  limits 
to  assure  that  teachers  work  to  their  full  capacity 
6*  Posts  extra  duty  for  teachers  conspicuously 
7*  Talks  a great  deal 

(Organizational  Climate  Description  Questionnaire) 

(326) 


Professional  Growth  of  Teacher  in  a Team 

Teacher  with  no  previous  experience  observes  and  uses  teaching 
techniques  of  experienced  teachers  on  team* 

(230) 
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Program  Values,  Concern  for  (Principal) 

The  principal  states  or  takes  actions  which  show  concern  for  com- 
munity support  of  the  school,  public  relations  and  the  instructional 
program  of  the  school. 

(333) 


Programmed  Instructional  Materials 

A unit  of  study,  used  by  the  pupils,  in  which  the  subject  is  broken 
down  into  a series  of  statements  which,  when  completed  presents  the 
material  to  be  learned  by  the  student.  Each  statement  has  a missing 
key  word  which  the  students  attest  to  fill  in  from  context  clues 
or  cues  (from  sentence  meaning).  These  are  checked  against  the 
correct  answer  after  the  response  is  made. 


Project  Method 

The  teacher  provides  the  pupils  with  an  assignment.  The  assignment 
may  be  of  a general  or  specific  nature.  The  pupils  accept  the  assign- 
ment and  are  free  to  fulfill  the  requirements  independently.  Assis- 
ance  from  the  teacher  is  available  upon  request. 

(1A3) 


Psychological  Climate,  Limiting  (Teacher) 

A psychological  climate  which  is  limiting  is  characterized  by  the 
following: 

1.  Teacher’s  statements  or  acts  offer  child  no  choice 

2.  Teacher’s  statements  or  acts  force  child  into  action  in  conflict 
with  his  own  activity  or  statement 

3.  Teacher’s  statements  or  acts  foster  competition 

i;.  Teacher  avoids  replying  in  situation  where  child  seeks  clar- 
ification 

5'.  Teacher  misleads  child  by  bringing  in  irrelevant  questions, 
statements,  Issues 

6.  Teacher  offers  poor  or  impractical  suggestions 

7.  Teacher  ignores  those  children  who  do  not  participate  in  a 
discussion 

8.  Teacher  ridicules  child’s  suggestions  or  ideas 

Teacher  does  not  encourage  children  to  relate  outside  exper- 
iences 

10.  Teacher  does  not  give  slow  learners  a feeling  of  accomplishment 

11.  Teacher  does  not  assist  and  encourage  slow  learners 

12.  Teacher  neglects  working  with  ’’difficult’’  children 

m) 
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Psychological  Climate,  Secure. (Teacher) 

A psychological  climate  which  is  secure  is  characterized  by  the 
following; 

1*  Teacher  makes  children  feel  accepted  as  individuals 

2.  Childrens  rights  are  respected 

3.  Teacher  treats  children  courteously 

Teacher  shows  approval,  accord,  thanks,  acceptance  of  spon- 
taneous or  self- initiated  behavior  of  child 

5,  Teacher  uses  informal,  conversational  type  of  speech  with 
children 

6*  Teacher  respects  children’s  wishes  and  requests  and  when  these 
cannot  be  carried  out  gives  a reasonable  explanation  which  the 
children  accept 

7.  Teacher  shows  neither  favoritism,  neglect  or  persecution,  gives 
more  time  to  those  children  who  need  it  at  the  moment 

8*  Teacher  helps  bolster  the  non-accepted  child  both  in  his  own 
eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  group 

9.  Teacher  shows  patience  with  children  who  are  not  helpful 

10#  Teacher  "stands  by"  the  child  who  is  "different"  and  helps 
him  to  integrate  with  the  group 

11.  Teacher  gives  approval  where  there  can  be  several  answers 
or  new  answers 

12.  Teacher  speaks  highly  of  children’s  achievements 

13*  Teacher  supports  offending  child  as  well  as  the  offended  in 
a squabble 


Punchboard,  Electrified 

The  electrified  punchboard  is  a device  in  which  a pen- light  stylus 
is  used.  When  the  student  inserts  it  into  the  correct  hole,  the 
light  on  the  stylus  lights  up  to  indicate  that  the  response  is  correct. 

(889) 


Punitive  Teacher 

The  teacher  makes 
voice,  reprimands 


threatening  gestures,  speaks  in  a firm,  irritated 

and  threatens  pupil.  ,, , . 

(liliO) 


Pupil  Team 

IVo  or  three  pupils  in  a group  which  is  semi-independent  or  the 
teacher,  work  out  some  of  their  own  assignments  and  learning  pro- 
cedures. Pupils  find  their  own  rates  of  learning,  check  their 
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and  set  up  their  own  goals* 


(76) 


Putting  Staff  at  Ease 


The  principal  puts  his  staff  at  oase  when  he: 

1.  Meets  teachers  in  informal  situations  (coffee  time  after 

school) 

2*  Mentions  strong  points  that  he  has  observed  in  individuals 
or  in  the  operation  of  the  school 
3.  Assures  the  faculty  that  drastic  changes  will  not  be  made 

immediately 

2i*  Puts  emphasis  on  his  role  as  a coordinator  rather  than  dir- 


ector. 


(370) 
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Rapport 

The  expressed  feelings  pupils  had  for  teachers  in  terms  of  the 
extent  to  Which  pupils  liked  attending  class,  learned  in  class, 
wwe  proud  to  be  members  of  the  class,  did  their  best,  liked  the 
teacher  and  received  assistance  from  the  teacher  • 


Ratings  of  Teachers 

Teachers  wre  rated  in  terms  of  teacher  behavior,  teaching  role, 
the  psychological  climate  they  provided  and  the  children’s  be- 
havior. 

Teacher  behavior  consisted  of  the  following  continua: 

1,  Democratic— Autocratic  * 

2,  Objective— Sub jcetive  * 

3*  Responsive— Aloof  * 

lu  Flexible— Rigid  * 

5,  Optimistic— Pessimistic  * 

6,  Responsible— Evading  * 

7#  Consistent— Inconsistent* 

Teaching  Role  consisted  by  the  following  continua: 

1 Effective  - Appropriate  Methods— Ineffective— Inappropriate  * 

2#  Effective  - Appropriate  Materials— Ineffective— Inappropriate  * 

3,  Creative  Thinking  Emphasis— Rote  Emphasis  * 
lu  Individualizing  Instruction-  -Group  Leveling  * 

5#  Stimulating- -Dull  * 

Psychological  Climate  consisted  of  the  following  continua: 

1,  Security— Insecurity  * 

2,  Facilitating— Limiting  * 

3,  child-centered— Teacher-centered  * 

Child  Behavior  included: 

1,  Alert— Disinterested  * 

2,  Constructive— Obstructive  * 

3,  participating— Restrained  * 

(Heil’s  Teacher  Observation  Scale) 
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Heading  Achievement  (Pupil) 

Pupils  read  to  appreciate  general  significance , follow  precise 
directions,  note  detail,  comprehend,  and  define  vocabulary* 

(Gates  Reading  Test  - 695-628) 

(Lee -Clark  Heading  Tests  - 6li5) 

(Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  - Reading) 

(200,630) 


Reading  by  Consonant  Sounds 

1*  Pupil  uses,  in  left  to  right  order,  the  sounds  represented  by 
the  consonants  in  a strange  word,  to  call  to  mind  a familiar 
spoken  word,  that  makes  sense  in  the  context  and  contains  those 
sounds  in  the  right  order,  and  states  that  word* 

2*  Consonant  sounds  are  named  by  either  saying  the  letter  (bee, 
see)  or  when  more  than  one  letter  is  required  for  a sound, 
analogies  are  made*  /cfc/  * chee,  /ah/  9 esh. 


Reading  Readiness 

Refers  to  a child's  specified  level  of  development  determined 
by  observational  diagnosis  of  hiss 


1*  Attitude  toward  school  and  teacher  * (702) 

2*  Auditory  and  visual  discrimination  level  * (72) 

3.  General  oral  expression  * (737,702) 

b*  Level  of  cognitive  functioning  such  as  memory  end  compre- 
hension * (702,737) 

5*  Motor  Control  * (737) 

6*  Social  adjustment  to  school  * (702) 


Recall  (Pupil) 

Pupil  reproduced  materials  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  during 
discussion* 

(Levels  cf  tFnderstandisg  in  Classroom  Discussion  ) * 

(h$0) 


Recitation  Method 

This  method  was  characterised  by  the  teacher  giving  the  pupils  an 
assignment  which  they  were  directed  to  complete,  study  and  report  On. 

(bl  3) 
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Reaog&itiori  (Pupil) 


Pupils  m ke  correct  responses  to  teacher^  questions  by  associa- 
tion and  identifying  familiar  items  when  they  occur  in  the  con- 
text during  classroom  discussion#  Pupil  comments  are  classified 
at  four  levels  of  understanding  using  Miller *s  Scale  of  Under- 


standing. * 


(WO) 


Redefinition  by  Pupil 


Pupil  improvises  and  adaptation  of  the  function  of  an  object 
some  other  use. 

(Unusual  Uses  Test) 


to 


(868) 


Reinforces  (Teacher) 


The  teacher  confirms  or  sustains  an  idea,  approach  or  method 
through  reiteration. 


V69) 


Relational  - Contextual  Categorization  (Pupil) 

Children  organize  and  label  objects  on  the  basis  of  their 
relation  to  one  another  in  a functional  sense. 

(Cognitive  Styles  Task  Test) 


(750) 


Relationships,  Quality  of,  Required  for  Reading  Readiness 

The  quality  ©f  relationships  stated  by  pupils  required  for  reading 
includes 


1. 

2. 

3. 

h. 

5. 


States  common  elements  among  unlike  things 

States  the  relationship  of  opposites 

States  the  functional  relationships  among  unlike  things 

Classifies  objects  on  the  basis  of  sons  criterion 

Connects  objects,  people  and  situations  in  a picture  to  tell 


a story 


(737) 


Relationships  with  Csntral  Office 

Relationships  between  the  schools  and  the  central  office  result  when: 

1.  The  superintendent  clearly  defines  the  duties  and  authority  of 
the  principal.  The  principal  is  recognized  as  the  appointed, 


responsible  leader  for  Ms  school. . Mo  sanber  of  the  central 
office  has  direct  control  over  the  employees  under  the  princi- 
pal’s direct  supervision 

2.  The  principal  and  central  office  staff  work  together  in  solving 
problems 


Relationships  with  Resource  Personnel 

The  principal  effects  positive  relationships  with  all  resource 
personnel  (art,  music,  physical  education  specialists!  nurse j 
social  or  guidance  worker,  librarian)  by  according  to  then  the 
same  courtesies  ss  regular  staff  Members  « 

1*  He  uses  ’’coordinator*  or  ’’consultant*  as  titles  for  them 
2.  He  invites  them  to  and  expacts  them  to  attend  etaff  meetings 
3*  He  includes  them  in  discussion  and  in  making  decisions  that 
affect  their  work 

I*.  He  provides  space  and  materials  as  required 

5.  He  seeks  information  on  their  work,  and  supports  and  inter- 
prets it  to  the  staff  and  the  public 

6.  He  provides  clerical  assistance  to  free  them  from  routine 
duties  so  they  can  use  their  time  in  instruction 

7.  He  plans  conferences  and  meetings  for  teachers  ana  special- 
ists so  they  can  plan  together 


Reprimands  (Teacher) 

After  a specific  act,  the  teacher  stops  the  pupil’s  unacceptable 
behavior  by  commanding  or  requesting  a change  in  behavior. 

(1|29) 


Research  and  Development,  Team  Tasks 

These  tasks  art  performed  by  the  total  team,  a s*b-grcwp,  or  an 
individual  member  and  include  all  activities  (reading,  making 
visits  or  observations,  telephoning  project  directors,  etc.) 
carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  on  soat3 
aspect  of  team  teaching. 


Resource  (Teacher) 

The  teacher  functions  as  a resource  when  he  supplies  information 
or  aids  in  a skill  upon  the  pupil’s  request. 


Respect  for  Others 

Tbs  adnlniatrator  who  bM  respect  for  the  personality  of  othsrss 
io  shows  concern  for  others  by  listening  and  giving  consideration 

2.  in  which  faculty 

3.  0 endnote  Matings  in  which  all  opinions  and  cowents  are  list- 

ened  to 

ii.  Accepts  non- conforming  behavior 

5.  Provides  comfortable  and  attractive  working  conditions 

6.  Maintains  an  even  diepostion 

7.  Is  courteous  in  his  treatment  of  teachers  and  children 


Responds  with  Verbal  Futuristic  Statement  (Teacher) 

The  teacher  makes  a statement  which  involves  a postponement  response 
to  a pupils  request.  (h29) 


Response-Centered  Program 

A reasonae-centered  progran  consists  of  repetitive  opportunities 
to  SS  approbation,  of  the  deeired  terming  response 
until  the  correct  terminal  response  has  been  achieved. 


Responding  to  Outsiders , Administrative  Style 

The  principal  who  characteristically  responds  to  outsiders* 


1* 

2. 

3. 

lu 

$. 

6. 


Involves  a maker  ©f  outsiders 
Oives  information  to  outsiders 
Follows  lead  by  outsiders 
Is  courteous  to  outsiders 
Makes  careless  or  minor  errors 
Points  out  poor  work  (typing  errors, 
plans,  etc.) of  others 


inconsistencies  in 


(332) 


Responsible  Teachers 

fka  responsible  teashor  is  characterised  by  the  following: 


1.  Makes  decisions  as  required 

2.  Is  conscientious 

3.  Is  punctual 

k.  Is  painstaking  and  careful 

5.  Calls  pupils  attention  to  standards  of  quality 

6.  Is  attentive  to  class 

7.  Is  thorough 


(U2i*,ltfL) 


Responsibility  for  Learning  (Pupil) 

The  pupils  share  leadership  role  with  the  teacher  a greater 
percentage  of  the  time  by  taking  the  first  actions  in  the 
classroom  rather  than  always  waiting  for  the  teacher’s  directions 
and  then  reacting  to  them. 


Responsive  Teaching 

In  responsive  teaching  the  teacher  demonstrates  the  following 
behaviors: 

1*  In  working  on  the  content  the  teacher  provides  focus  by 
use  of  structure  with  orient  * 

2.  The  teacher  structures  with  public  criteria  * 

3.  The  teacher  develops  the  lesson  by  use  of  structure-turned 

back  * 

ii.  The  teacher  clarifies  the  content  * 

The  teacher  uses  open  structure  * 

6.  The  teacher  serves  to  stimulate  * 

7.  The  teacher  gives  information  directly  serving  as  a re- 
source * 

8.  The  teacher  evaluates  positively*  or  negatively*  with  pub- 
lic criteria  /t  , 


Rigidity  (Administrator) 

The  administrator,  acting  to  insure  that  teacher  performance 
meets  the  role-specifications,  consistently  upholds  and  uses 
policies,  regulations,  traditions  of  past  practice. 


Routine  Behavior  (Teacher) 

Teacher  requests  information  from  the  pupils  regarding  comp  Id  - 
ance  with  individual,  class  or  school  expectations  and  regulations. 

(U59) 
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Rote  Snphasis  (Teacher) 

The  teacher  who  uses  rote  emphasis  damonstrates  the  following 

behavior: 

1.  little  encouragement  offered  for  creative  use  of  mater- 
ials and  of  situations  by  children 

2.  Creative  arts  are  not  integrated  with  rest  of  program 

3 c Does  not  stimulate  children  to  seek  their  own  answers  to 
questions 

k*  Does  not  promote  group  discussions  which  would  help  chil- 
dren to  conclude  why  something  happens  or  which  would  help 
to  lead  to  a generalisation 

$.  Fails  to  raise  questions  which  have  no  unique  answer 

6.  Fails  to  encourage  children  to  e^eriraent 

7.  poes  not  encourage  expression  of  child*  s own  ideas  or 
interests 

8.  Does  not  encourage  initiative  or  originality 

9.  Is  threatened  and  reacts  negatively  when  pupils  call  on 
other  school  staff  for  special  assistance 

10.  Teacher  is  concerned  only  with  specific  curriculum 

11.  Does  not  greet  new  ideas  with  excitement 

12.  Does  not  challenge  old  ideas  and  frowns  upon  pupils  doing 
so 

13.  Uses  drill  under  pressure  where  speed  and  accuracy  are 
demanded 

ll*.  Rejects  atypical  products 

1$.  Bi$>hasis  is  solely  on  learning  presented  facts  and  methods 

l6  • Discourages  child*  s use  of  individual  or  alternative 
methods  of  problem  solving 


Satisfaction  (Teacher) 

The  teacher's  stated  degree  of  satisfaction  with; 

1*  The  way  in  which  her  efforts  are  recognized 

2.  Her  relationships  with  parents,  fellow  staff  members,  ad- 
ministration, pupils,  school,  activities  outside  classroom 

3.  Her  role  in  identifying  and  developing  school  goals 
The  availability  of  i terials  for  instruction 
Community  expectations  regarding  personal  behavior 

6*  Interest  in  learning  displayed  by  students  in  school 

(318) 


Schoolwork,  Required  and  Additional  (Pupil) 


Pupils  reported  in  writing  how  often  they  did  required 
and  how  often  they  did  extra,  non-required  schoolwork. 


schoolwork 

(303) 


Security 

This  is  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  child  is  given  both  support 
and  acceptance.  Support  is  provided  when  the  child  is  given  approval, 
encouragement,  and  praise.  The  guidance  and  criticism  is  provided 
in  objective,  non-personal  terms. 


Security  and  Comfortable  Living,  Teacher 

Teachers  feel  secure  and  comfortable  when: 

1.  Tenure  in  a position  is  assured  after  a specified  period  of 
time  (teacher  who  has  been  given  a satisfactory  rating  by  the 
the  supervisor (s)  cannot  be  dismissed  without  specific  charges) 

2.  Pension  plans,  hospitalization  and  group  insurance  are  provided 

3.  Sick  leave  of  a specified  number  of  days  is  provided 

ij,.  Teachers'  salaries  are  sufficient  to  provide  living  quarters 
and  physical  needs  commensurate  with  the  standards  of  the 
community  . . 


Self -Acceptance  (Administrator) 

The  administrator ' s acceptance  of  himself  as  cm  be  determined  by 
Bill,  Bance,  and  McLean's  Index  r*  Adjustment  and  Values. 

9 (308) 
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} 


Self-Controlling  Teacher 

The  self-controlling  teacher  demonstrates  the  following  traits  and 
behaviors: 

1.  Exercises  effort  to  make  things  run  smoothly 

2.  Plans  excessively 

3.  Is  disturbed  when  plans  go  awry 

1*.  Is  rigid  in  making  on  the  spot  changes  in  his  plans 
£.  Is  submissive  in  relation  to  authority  figures 

6.  Speaks  less  than  $0%  of  the  time  giving  few  pre-emptory  orders 

7.  Welcomes  pupil  participation  in  the  form  of  questions  and 
discussion 

(Manifold  Interest  Schedule  and  Heil’s  Teacher  Observation  Scale) 

(teM 


Self -Development 

The  principal  who  is  working  toward  self -development: 

1.  Reads  many  books 

2.  Listens  to  others 

3.  Reevaluates  his  role 

li*  Attends  many  conferences  and  meetings 
f>.  Studies  in  university  courses 

6.  Assumes  leadership  positions  in  curriculum  committees  at  local 
state,  and  national  levels 

(28U) 


Self-Discovery  Method 

Pupils  are  presented  with  a problem  by  the  teacher  and  are  asked  to 
solve  the  problem  in  their  own  way.  Pupils  are  asked  to  arrive  at 
a generalization  or  a solution  to  the  problem.  This  method  may  be 
accompanied  by  no  assistance  from  the  teacher  or  some  degree  of 
assistance  based  upon  the  pupils1  requests. 

(U13) 


Self-Direction  (Pupil) 

Pupils  demonstrate  self-direction  when  they  instruct  and  evaluate 
themselves  in  accordance  with  personal  objectives  and  environmental 
expectations  and  demands.  Behaviors  such  as  the  following  are 
indicative  of  self-direction: 

1.  Pupil  designs  a course  of  study  for  himself 

2.  Pupil  formulates  his  own  objectives  in  the  context  of  his 
studies 

3*  Pupil  carries  out  his  studies  by  himself 
U.  Pupil  identifies  his  errors  and  his  accomplishments 
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£>•  Pupil  gives  an  accurate  account  of  what  his  objectives  are, 
and  how  far  he  has  advanced  in  attaining  them 


(hZ7) 


Self-Rating  of  Effectiveness  in  Teaching  Fundamental  Skills  (Teacher) 

The  teacher  was  asked  rate  herself  tty  judging  how  well  she  played 
the  role  which  was  specified  as  "The  teacher  is  responsible  for 
providing  learning  experiences  which  will  result  in  students3,  acqui- 
sition of  fundamental  knowledge."  The  teacher  was  asked  to  indicate 
where  she  would  stand  in  a typical  sample  of  20  teachers  with  respect 
to  her  effectiveness  in  playing  this  role. 


Self-Renewal  (Administrator) 

The  administrator  demonstrates  a desire  to  increase  knowledge,  an 
effort  to  pursue  problems  deeply,  and  to  explore  his  own  competencies 

by: 

1.  Accepting  a new  administrative  position  in  which  his  . skills 
will  be  tested  and/or  he  will  need  to  develop  new  skills 

2.  Continuing  his  academic  and  professional  training  at  the  PhD 

level,  etc.  , fll * 


Self-Respect  (Teacher) 

Teachers  maintain  self-respect  when: 

1.  Job  assignments  are  made  as  a result  of  group  planning  and 

and  recommendation 

2.  Due  dates  are  established  jointly 

3.  Equal  consideration  is  given  to  both  sides  in  the  case  of  a 
disagreement  between  teachers  or  between  teacher  and  pupil 

U.  There  are  no  restrictions  on  personal  life  which  are  required 
of  teachers  but  not  of  adult  members  of  the  community  in 
general 

Rules  are  general  (teachers  remain  at  school  until  work. is. 
completed)  rather  than  specific  (all  teachers  must  remain  in 
building  for  one  hour  after  dismissal) 
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Self -Selection  Method 

The  teacher  permits  the  pupils  to  choose  f*om  many  tasks*  The  cri- 
terion for  their  choice  is  their  interest  in  the  particular  content* 

Uil3) 


Sense  of  Achievement  (Teacher) 

Teachers  feel  a sense  of  achievement  when: 

1*  Teachers  are  assigned  to  teach  grades  and  subjects  for  which  they 
have  had  training,  and  which  they  say  they  would  like  to  teach* 
In-service  training  is  provided  for  new  curricula,  new  equipment, 
new  techniques 

2*  There  is  an  evaluation  program  based  on  the  amount  of  growth  in 
achievement  of  students*  Teachers  are  informed  of  student  pro- 
gress* Teachers  are  encouraged  to  make  studies  of  individual 
students,  and  to  maintain  contact  with  them  after  they  have  left 
school 

3*  Opportunities  for  promotion  are  advertised,  and  teachers  who  ex- 
press interest  and  meet  qualifications  are  urged  to  apply*  The 
basis  for  promotion  is  clearly  defined 


Sense  of  Belonging  (Teacher) 


Teachers  feel  a sense  of  belonging  when: 

1*  The  principal  or  supervisor  arranges  for  a number  of  social  occa- 
sions when  the  staff  meets;  teacher  orientation  programs  are  held 
in  which  teachers  are  informed  of  school  and  community  resources 
2*  Small  committees  are  established  to  study  specific  problems  iden- 
tified by  staff  members 

3*  Contributions  of  individuals  are  recognized  verbally  or  in  bulle- 


k* 


tins 

Staff  members  who  have  been  away  are  informed  of  activities,  deci- 
sions, changes  which  occured  during  their  absences 
Teachers  are  encouraged  to  make  suggestions  and  to  plan  in  groups 
and  with  principal  for  joint  projects 


Sensory  Experience 

The  pupils  aro  directed  by  the  teacher  to  sense  odor,  such  as  tar, 
fresh  paint,  farm  smells,  to  note  sounds  such  as  building  noises, 
leaves,  animals,  water  pump,  to  observe  details  such  as  going  up  and 
down  a hill,  where  school  materials  are  located,  details  on  a neigh- 
borhood walk  and  farm  trip,  to  feel  texture  such  as  the  fur  of  a 
kitten,  a tree  trunk,  farm  produce. 


o 
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Shadows  on  the  Floor,  Nonverbal  Cue,  Increased  Motivation 

Shadows  on  the  floor  indicate  the  passage  of  time,  the  shape  of  a 
window,  a marker  of  the  season  and  serve  to  encourage  the  child  to 

(10071 


Size  of  Step  in  Programmed  Instruction 


1.  Specified  as  the  number  of  steps  in  a program  which  takes  the 
learner  from  the  initial  to  the  terminal  stimulus-response 
connections*  The  greater  the  number  of  steps  the  smaller  the 
median  size  of  steps 


2. 


The  percentage  of  incorrect  _ ,)sponses • Fewer  errors  indicate 
a small  step 

(888) 


Size  of  Step  in  Programmed  Instruction  in  Spelling 

1.  Small  step  program  = 1108  frames  for  18-22  words 

2.  Medium  step  program  = 838  frames  for  18-22  words 
3*  Large  step  program  = 596  frames  for  18-22  words 


(85o) 


Social  Adjustment  to  School,  Reading  Readiness 

Pupils  display  the  following  behaviors: 

1.  Behavior  in  class  and  on  the  playground  conforms  to  the 
requirements  of  the  teacher  and  school 

2.  Attends  to  his  physical  needs  by  himself 

3.  Refrains  from  crying  easily  (702) 

U*  Shares  materials  with  peers 

5*  Listens  attentively  and  contributes  without  interrupting 
6.  Joins  others  in  play  most  of  the  time 

(737) 


Social  Effectiveness  and  Motional  Stability  (Pupil) 

Pupils  demonstrate  social  effectiveness  in  interpersonal  relations 
and  emotional  stability  under  normal  and  abnormal  conditions  of 
stress  when  they  display  the  following  behaviors: 

1*  Accept  assignments  and  carry  then  out 

2.  Assist  others  when  they  are  needed 

3.  Accept  others*  viewpoints,  even  when  they  disagree  with 
these  viewpoints 


1*.  Do  not  panic  in  emergencies,  but  set  quickly  in  ways  to  al- 
leviate the  problem  (U57) 


Social  Emotional  Adjustment  in  Classroom  (Pupil) 

Pupils  who  are  socially  and  emotionally  adjusted  demonstrate  the 

following  behaviors: 

1.  Are  orderly 

2.  Are  manageable 

3.  Are  cooperative 

k*  State  satisfaction  with  activities 


(992) 


Social  Organization 

Social  Organisation  is  defined  as  the  number  of  Sr^ps  jnto  *hich 
the  teacher  arranges  the  class  and  the  ^jeent^e  of  t^  toe  teacher 
!"oatq  * ciags  scorine  high  is  one  in  which  it  is  rixativeiy  com 
mon^o'fAM  the  class  broke!  up  into  two  or  more  grou^s  workriig  in- 
dependently, and  in  which  the  teacher  talks  relatively  littl  . 

(0ScAR) 


Social  Orientation  (Pupil) 

The  pupil's  social  orientation  is  the  degree  to  which  the  pupil 
StiKe!  being  liked  rather  than  disliked  by  his  peers  and 

teacher *Assessillg  children' s Feelings) 


Social  Support  for  Principal 

The  principal  states  that  he  can  talk  frankly  with  superior  about 
difficulties  with  staff  or  other  school  problems.  (32Q) 


Social  Support  for  Staff 

Teachers  state  that  they  can  discuss  frankly  with  the  principal 
SSr  £££.  relating* to  pupils  and  other  problems  relating 

to  teaching  or  their  personal  lives. 


(320) 
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Sociometric  Position  (Pupil) 

The  pupil*  s position  in  the  class  determined  by  the  use  of  the 
sociogrnm.  A pupil* s high  position  is  indicated  by  great  acceptance 
by  most  of  his  peers;  a pupil* s low  position  is  indicated  by  accep- 
tance by  very  few  of  his  peers  in  the  given  classroom. 


Solicitous  Teacher 

The  teacher  offers  help  or  expresses  concern  for  the  well-being  and 
general  welfare  of  the  student  or  student  group. 

6 (k29) 


Sound-Symbol  Approach  to  Reading 


Teacher  gives  students  the  sound  of  each  symbol  prior  teaching 


of  words. 


(623) 


Space,  Flexibility  of 


Movable  walls, 
needed)  within 


portable  cabinetry  (to  achieve  visual  separation  as 
a large  (8.000  square  feet)  instructional  area. 

(1002) 


Spatial  Relations  Perception  (Pupil) 

Pupil  copies  patterns  by  linking  dots. 

(Frostig  Developmental  Test  of  Visual  Perception) 


(936) 


Specialist  in  Content  (Principal) 

The  principal  who  serves  as  a subject  matter  specialist  does  the 
following: 

1.  Observes,  confers  with,  demonstrates  for  teachers  to  help 
them  identify  their  needs  and  select  relevant  workshops  and 
university  courses. 

2.  Studies  subject  area  to  keep  informed  of  changes  and  in- 
novations 

3.  Conducts  in-service  workshops  for  teachers 


Specialization  (Teacher) 

The  teacher  teach  s the  subject  or  subjects  in  which  he  has 
expressed  special  interest  and  in  which  he  has  had  a specified 
n limber  of  semester  hours  of  training* 


Spontaneity 


A self-initiated  activity  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  not  being  per- 
formed at  the  suggestion  or  demand  of  the  teacher*  Verbal  expres- 
sions on  the  part  of  the  pupil  are  freely  given;  pupil  responses 


are  made  without  hesitation* 


(kok) 


Staff  Members,  Principal's  Responsibilities  to  New 

The  principal's  responsibilities  to  new  staff  members  include  the 

following:  , ...  x 

1*  Introducing  to  staff  (Individually  if  possible) 

2*  Defining  clearly  the  functions  and  responsibilities  (cltJses, 
record-keeping,  schedules,  duties) 

3*  Listing  services,  regulations,  etc. 

U*  Describing  background  and  accomplishments  of  staff  members 
5*  Assigning  an  experienced  teacher  to  help  new  teacher  get 
started 

6*  Giving  information  on  community  resources  (church,  housing, 

shopping,  services)  x 

7*  Providing  orientation  (meetings,  visits,  helping  teacher)  ^ 


Stereotyped  Teaching 


Stereotyped  teaching  results 
lesson  plans  year  after  year 
suggestions  for  activities. 


’♦’hen  the  teacher  uses  the  same  written 
• the  teacher  does  not  use  students' 

(370) 


Stereotyping  of  Pupils 

Students  who  are  stereotyped  are  designated  as  smartest,  dullest, 
shortest,  tallest,  fattest,  thinnest,  slowest,  fastest. 


(219) 
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Stimulating  Teacher 

The  stimulating  teacher  demonstrates  the  following  behaviors: 

1.  Is  highly  interesting  in  presentation  of  material 
2c,  Is  clever  and  witty.,  though  not  smart-alecky  or  wise- 
cracking 

3*  Is  enthusiastic  and  animated 
h • Gives  assignments  which  are  challenging 

Brings  lesson  to  a successful  climax  (U2li,Wl) 

6.  Offers  suggestions  or  alternatives  from  which  the  students 
may  choose  to  act  or  not  to  act 

ik 29) 


Strivers,  Pupil  Personality  Profile 

Children  who  are  strivers  are  characterized  by  the  following  traits 
and  behaviors: 

1*  Set  high  goals  of  attainment  for  themselves 
2.  Demonstrate  drive  for  recognition,  particularly  as  regard  * 
school 

3*  Exhibitionistic  needs-  children  show  off 
k»  Withhold  information  regarding  themselves 
5#  Anger  readily  aroused  in  terms  of  scholastic  achievement 
6.  Meet  the  demands  of  authority  • 

(Assessing  Children's  Feelings) 

(U2h) 


Structure-Intervening 

The  teacher  persists  on  a specific  point  or  interrupts  an  individual 
or  class  or  asks  for  a pupil  to  repeat  a specific  act# 

(Wo) 


Structures  Back  (Teacher) 

The  teacher  turns  back  the  structure  when  he  turns  the  problem  or 
concern  back  to  the  class  or  to  the  individual  for  exploration  and/ 
or  solution# 

(U29) 


Structure  Without  Orientation  (Teacher) 

In  working  on  the  content,  the  teacher  does  not  state  the  relationships 
of  the  new  content  to  what  has  occurred  previously  in  the  context# 

(Wo) 
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Structure  Without  Public  Criteria  (Teacher) 

The  teacher  states  the  area  of  attention  - the  topic*  activity  or 
problem,  that  the  students  will  deal  with,  but  does  not  state  the 
reasons,  far  their  doing  what  they  are  doing. 


Structuring  (Teacher) 

The  teacher  structures  when  he  announces  the  area  of  attention  to 
which  the  students  are  to  respond.  The  content  of  the  structure  may 
be  a topic  , a problem  or  any  activity.  The  teacher  chooses  the 
content  to  which  the  students  will  respond.  He  may  open  it  to  ex- 
ploration or  i n varying  degrees  may  limit  or  close  it. 


Structured  Teacher,  Highly 


The  highly  structured  teacher  is  one  who:  . , 

1.  Gives  clear  directions  on  how  to  set  up  work,  how  the  unmedia  e 

work  fits  in  with  past  work,  future  work 


2.  Makes  assignments  clear 

3.  Answers  pupils  questions  promptly 
I4.  Evaluates  their  work  promptly 


(1|2W 


Subjective  Teacher 

The  subjective  teacher  demonstrates  the  following  behaviors: 

1.  Makes  decisions  without  having  pertinent  facts 

2.  Makes  decisions  based  on  emotions  rather  than  upon  facts 

3.  Does  not  let  child  have  his  say  in  a teacher -child  conflict 
]|.  In  child-child  conflicts,  he  lets  personal  likes  and  dislikes 

influence  his  decision 

£.  Resorts  to  force  or  threats  to  resolve  conflict  situations 
6>  Will  leave  child-child  conflict  situation  unresolved  or  avoid 
accepting  responsibility  for  rational  resolution  of  conflict 
on  basis  of  emotional  reaction  to  situation  / . 


Submissive  Group 

The  group  shows  child -like  dependence  by: 

1,  Asking  permission  for  routine  items 

2,  Asking  for  approval  on  all  details 

3,  Not  continuing  individual  development 
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Not  accepting  responsibility  (members  are. late  for  *;ork,  tables 
are  not  completed  within  designated  time  limits) 

(370) 


Succorance 

The  personality  structure  of  the  individual  includes  a need  to  give 
protection,  aid,  or  assistance  to  others* 

(979) 


Superior  Ability  (Pupil) 

A pupil  of  superior  ability  is  one  whose  I.Q.  score  is  between 
113-" 2k  (between  one  and  two  standard  deviations  above  the  mean 
of  100). 

(Detroit  Group  Intelligence  Test) 

(21*0) 


Superiority  Feelings,  Displayed  by  Administrator 

The  administrator  displays  feelings  of  superiority  when; 

1.  He  has  the  furniture  in  his  office  placed  so  that  his  chair 
is  in  front  of  a window,  and  the  desk  is  between  him  and  the 
person  with  whom  he  Is  meeting 

2.  He  uses  titles  (Dr.,  Mss,  Mr.)  rather  than  first  names 

3.  He  decides  the  time  and  duration  of  a conference,  and  informs 
the  teacher  of  his  decisions 

1*.  He  permits  telephone  calls  and  other  interruptions  during  the 
meeting 

(370) 


Supervisor,  Acceptance  of 

Acceptance  of  a supervisor  is  demonstrated  when  members  of  the  staff 
give  supervisor  information  about  past  programs,  and  staff  tries 
new  programs  suggested  by  supervisor. 

(370) 


Supervisor,  Appointed 

An  appointed  supervisor  is  a staff  member  assigned  to 

1.  Bring  together  persona  with  problems  with  problems  and  resource 
people 
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2*  Encourage  persons  to  sharo  ideas  and  resources 
3.  listen  to  problems  and  reoommend  resources  or  solutions 
k«  Bring  suggestions  and  materials  to  teachers 
£ Plan  arv.**  ^ri*a2?.ge  for  meetings  to  discuss  any  aspect  of  pupil 
progress  or  curriculum  in  which  teachers  express  an  interest^ 


Supervisory  Duties,  Team  Tasks 

These  tasks  are  performed  by  the  total  team,  a sub-group,  or  an 
individual  member  and  include  all  activities  (visits,  reports, 
conferences)  carried  out  to  make  certain  other  tasks  have  been 

completed. 


Supportive  Teacher 

me  teacher  gives  praise  or  commendation  or  expresses  appreciation 
for  an  action  in  a way  that  gives  acceptance  to  the  individual  as 


a person. 


Synthesis 

me  individual  puts  together  elements  and  parts  so  as  to  form  a 
whole.  This  involves  the  process  of  working  with  pieces,  parts, 
elements  etc.,  and  arranging  and  combining  them  in  such  a way  as  to 
constitute  a pattern  or  structure  not  clearly  there  before. 


Systematic,  Businesslike  Teacher 

This  teacher  demonstrates  the  following  behaviors: 

1.  Provides  a plannel  though  flexible  procedure 

2.  Is  well  prepared 

3.  Is  careful  in  planning  with  pupils 

U.  Is  systematic  about  procedure  of  class 
Anticipates  pupils’  needs 

6.  Provides  reasonable  explanation 

7.  Holds  discussion  together;  objectives  are  apparent 


(U71) 
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Teacher  Assistant,  Clerical  Tasks 

Non-teaching  clerical  activities  carried  out  by  the  traclier 
assistant  include: 

1.  Typing 

2.  Filing  and  cataloging  materials 

3.  Running  duplicating  machines 

1*.  Keeping  health  and  attendance  records 

5.  Taking  notes  at  meetings  when  asked 

6.  Making  arrangements  for  use  of  equipment  or  facilities 

7.  Checking  supplies 

8.  Collecting  money  for  designated  purposes 


Teacher  Assistant,  Housekeeping  Tasks 

Non-teaching  custodial  activities  carried  out  by  the  teacher 
assistant  include: 

1.  Preparing  the  classroom  for  the  next  day  (arranging  furniture, 
setting  up  equipment) 

2.  Feeding  pets 

3.  Watering  plants 

k.  Cleaning  aquarium,  etc. 

5.  Checking  on  fresh  air,  lighting,  tenperature  of  room 


Teacher  Assistant,  Monitorial  Tasks 

Non-teaching  caring,  monitorial,  or  escorting  activities  carried 
out  by  the  teacher  assistant  include: 

1.  Checking  daily  on  health  of  pupils 

2.  Weighing  and  measuring  pupils 

3.  Giving  first-aid  to  pupils 

U.  Taking  home  pupils  who  are  sick  or  hurt 

5.  Checking  playground  equipment  for  safety 

6.  Helping  supervise  children  in  an  assembly  program 

7.  Watching  pupils  to  prevent  unruly  behavior 

8.  Guarding  doors  of  the  school 

9.  Taking  pupils  to  and  from  various  places  (lunchroom,  nurse* s 
room,  principal* s office,  lavatory,  gymnasium) 

10.  Assisting  teachers  to  supervise  children  on  a trip 

11.  Supervising  lunchroom,  hallways,  study  rooms,  library,  bus, 
playground 

12.  Helping  pupils  get  ready  to  put  on  an  assembly  program  (super- 
vising pupils  making  costumes,  scenery;  watching  rehearsals) 

(37) 


Teacher  Assistant,  Supportive  Functions 

Supportive  activities  carried  out  by  the  teacher  assistant  include s 

1.  Activities  directly  related  to  the  teaching-learning  process: 

a.  Playing  games  ijith  pupils  (rhyming,  guessing,  finger  games) 

b.  Showing  a restless  pupil  some  available  activities 

c.  Listening  to  pupils  talk  about  themselves 

d.  Talking  with  pupils  about  what  they  are  playing 

e.  Listening  to  a pupil  tell  a story 

f . Acting  out  a story  with  pupils 

g.  Reading  and  telling  stories  to  pupils 

h.  Taking  a small  group  of  pupils  on  a neighborhood  walk 

i.  Singing  with  a group  of  pupils 

•j.  Supervising  a small  group  of  pupils  which  is  working  on  a 
special  project  while  the  teacher  works  with  another  group 

k.  Supervising  and  helping  pupils  move  from  one  activity  to 
another  in  the  classroom 

l.  Showing  and  helping  young  children  in  the  use  of  crayons, 
paint,  scissors,  paste,  etc. 

m.  Showing  pupils  how  to  clean  up  and  put  away  materials. 

n.  Helping  pupil  look  up  information  in  a book 

o.  Helping  pupil  select  a library  book  . , ..  ... 

p.  Helping  pupils  improve  special  skills  (m  physical  activities, 

sewing,  dancing,  etc.) 

q.  Helping  a pupil  understand  a teacher's  directions 

r.  Telling  a pupil  what  happened  when  he  was  absent 

s.  Helping  a student  use  a teaching  machine 

t.  Helping  pupils  learn  proper  use  of  tools  and  equipment 


2.  Activities  directly  related  to  assisting  teachers  to  plan  or 
evaluate : 

a.  Helping  teacher  plan  trips  with  pupils 

b.  Helping  teacher  make  arrangements  for  trips 

c.  Attending  meetings  and  planning  sessions  with  teachers 

d.  Giving  a teacher  information  about  a pupil 

e.  Writing  down  what  a pupil  is  doing  (keeping  anecdotal  records 

for  a teacher) 

f . Keeping  a record  of  how  pupils  work  or  play  together  ^ 

3.  Activities  directly  related  to  pupil  social  growth: 

a.  Explaining  school  rules  to  pupils 

b.  Helping  pupils  settle  an  argument 

c.  Talking  quietly  with  a pupil  who  is  upset 

d.  Encouraging  a pupil  to  improve  his  manners 

e.  Encouraging  a pupil  to  do  something  new,  and  perhaps,  a little 
more  difficult  than  he  thinks  he  can  do 

f.  Encouraging  pupils  to  help  each  other 


g,  Helping  pupils  to  learn  to  play  and  work  together  (teaching 
them  to  take  turns,  share  materials,  etc.) 

h.  Giving  a pupil  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  something  he 
can  do  well 

(25) 


Teacher  Assistant,  Technical  Functions 

Non-teaching  technical  functions  carried  out  by  the  teacher  assis- 
tant include: 

1.  Preparing  audio-visual  materials  (charts,  transparencies,  tapes, 
etc.)  at  the  request  of  the  teacher 

2.  Operating  equipment  (projector,  tape  recorder,  record  player) 

3.  Preparing  bulletin  board  displays 

(25) 


Teacher-Centered  Psychological  Climate 

The  teacher-centered  instructor  demonstrates  the  following  be- 
haviors: 

lo  In  discussing  classroom  problems  he  indicates  no  awareness 
of  personal  limitations 

2.  Resorts  to  violence  to  maintain  or  restore  order 

3.  Shouts  to  be  heard 

li.  Seeks  personal  gratification  at  children's  expense 

5.  His  punishment  is  motivated  by  vengeance 

6.  Does  not  admit  to  the  possibility  that  he  may  be  wrong 

7.  Will  not  admit  to  possibility  that  personal  perception  of 
conflict  may  distort  reality  of  situation 

8.  Handles  anti-social  act  by  threat,  punishment,  shaming,  anger 

9.  Evasion  of  a child* s protest  or  complaint 

10.  Refuses  the  floor  to  a child  who  is  bursting  to  speak 

11.  Postpones  fulfillment  of  child  *s  request  without  expressed 
reason  or  consideration 

12.  Reacts  with  sarcasm,  hostility,  or  irritability  to  child *s 
demand 

13.  Criticism  is  phrased  in  such  a way  as  to  injure  child  *s  self- 
esteem 

llw  Is  sole  arbiter  of  behavioral  standards 

15.  Will  not  tolerate  any  criticism  directed  towards  him 

16.  Lacks  awareness  of  particular  problems  in  class 

17.  Fails  to  deal  with  particular  problems  in  class 

18.  Is  careless  about  providing  for  physical  comfort  of  children 
in  classroom 


Teaching 

The  face-to-face  relationship  between  teacher  and  student  charac- 
terized by  discourse  or  conversation  which  is  directed  toward  the 
achievement  of  subject  natter  objectives  and  school  goals* 
(Teaching  is  one  of  the  processes  of  instruction.) 


Teaching  Practices,  Newer 

The  teacher  adopts  and  uses  innovative  practices  such  as  field  trips, 
school  gardens,  homeroom  programs,  informal  seating,  individualized 
instruction,  etc.  . 


Team  Tasks 

The  following  tasks  are  performed  by  the  total  team,  a sub-group, 
or  an  individual  member: 

1.  Observation* 

2.  Instructional  Planning* 

3.  Instruction* 

lu  Research  and  Development* 

*>.  Evaluation* 

6.  Clerical  Duties* 

7.  Supervisory  Duties* 


Team  Teaching 

A group  of  teachers,  as  an  organized  unit,  accept  and  carry  out 
decision-making  responsibilities  for  a set  of  instructional  vari- 
ables such  as  time,  space,  group  size,  group  composition,  teacher 
assignment,  resource  allocation  for  a specified  group  of  pupils. 

(359) 


Teamtfsrk,  Staff 
Staff  teamwork  results  when: 

1.  The  principal  states  that  leadership  is  to  be  shared,  in  not 
the  sole  property  of  the  appointed  leader 

2.  Ho  encourages  and  provides  opportunities  for  staff  members  to 
participate  in  administrative  and  supervisory  activities 
Special  talents  and  training  of  staff  members  are  recognized 
and  used 


3. 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 


Faculty  meetings  and  staff  committees  are  chaired  by  teachers 
Teachers  participate  in  making  decisions  of  policy  that  affect 

them  , , , 

The  principal  assumes  a peer  relationship  during  staff  dis- 
cussions 

Decisions  are  made  by  consensus  rather  than  by  majority  rule 
The  principal  defines  clearly  with  staff  members  the  limits 
of  their  power  (when  they  have  the  authority  to  make  a decision 
and  when  they  can  only  recommend) 

The  principal  never  vetoes  a decision  when  he  has  assigned  its 
mfliHwg  to  the  staff 

Staff  members  make  a large  number  of  recommendations  and  sug- 
gestions 

When  recommendations  cannot  be  implemented,  he  explains  reasons 

to  the  staff  ....... 

The  principal  accepts  bbc*  carries  out  his  respozisiDilities  as 

appointed  leader  of  the  school  /o<7\ 


Term-to-Term  Flexibility  (Learning  Space) 

Learning  space  may  be  changed  to  accomodate  changes  in  the  school 
schedules  more  classes,  fewer  students,  more  seminars,  requiring 
several  days  of  custodial  or  builder  help.  Demountable  partitions 

are  usually  used.  f 


Thrust  (Principal) 

The  principal  demonstrates  thrust  when  hes 

1.  Goes  out  of  his  way  to  help  teachers 

2.  Sets  an  example  by  working  hard  himself 

3.  Uses  constructive  criticism  and  explains  his  reasons  for  cri 
ticism  to  teachers 

lu  Is  well-prepared  when  he  speaks  at  school  functions 

5.  Is  in  the  building  before  teachers  arrive 

6.  Tells  teachers  of  new  ideas  he  has  come  across 

7.  Is  easy  to  understand  . . . x 

(Organizational  Climate  Description  Questionnaire; 


Time,  Effective  Use 
The  program  is  so  designed  that: 

1*  pupils  who  need  specific  instruction  from  the  teacher  are 


given  it  at  the  level  indicated  by  achievement  test  scores 
2.  pupils  who  can  select  their  own  goals!  set  their  pace,  and 
check  their  progress  do  so 

3*  As  students  complete  the  year*s  work  in  spelling,  arithmetic, 
reading,  they  go  on  to  the  books  of  the  next  grade 
lu  Extra  time  is  devoted  to  creative  writing,  specialized  reading 
in  literature,  science  or  social  studies 


Tolerance  (Teacher) 


The  teacher  displays  little  criticism,  disapproval,  ridicule, 
hostility  and  anger  toward  students* 


(U79) 


Tool  Skills 

This  area  nay  be  divided  into  broad  tool  skills  such  as  com* 
munication,  reading,  computing  and  more  specific  skills  such 
as  the  use  of  a slide-rule,  microscope,  protractor,  etc. 

Pupil  behaviors  demonstrating  general  skills  are: 

1.  Heading  materials  out  loud 

2.  Giving  oral  or  written  summaries 

3*  Filling  out  forms  according  to  instructions 

Pupil  behaviors  related  to  specific  skills  are: 

1.  Using  a microscope,  protractor,  slide  rule  correctly 

2.  Building  equipment  according  to  instructions 

3*  Performing  mental  arithnetic  operations  accurately 


Transactional  Leader 

The  transactional  leader  is  the  intermediate  type  of  leader, 
balanced  between  the  extremes  of  nomothetic*  (goal-oriented) 
and  idiographic*  (personal  relationships-oriented)  leaders. 

He  works  to  achieve  a balance  between  the  demands  of  the  in- 
stitution and  the  requirements  of  the  people  in  it,  shifting 
his  emphasis  from  task  accomplishment  to  needs-fulfillment  as  the 
situation  changes.  . 


-lW- 


Translation 

Given  one  set  of  terminology,  the  student  conveys  the  sane  meaning 
with  another  set  of  terminology* 


Understanding,  Levels  of,  in  Classroom  Discussion  (Pupil) 


Pupils*  comments  made  during  classroom  discussion  were  classified 
at  the  following  four  levels  of  understanding: 


Level  1 

1.  Pupils  remember  subject  matter  from  the  lesson 

2.  pupils  state  facts,  principles,  concepts 

3.  Pupils  state  illustrations 
U.  Pupils  give  interpretations 

Pupils  state  opinions 


U1 

OTA 

U1B 

OTC 

OTD 


Level  2 

1.  Pupils  add  te  the  lesson  by  making  verbal  statements 

2.  Pupils  give  explanations  of  interpretations 

3.  Pupils  give  personal  illustrations 
U.  Pupils  state  opinions 

*».  Pupils  ask  questions 


U2 

U2A 

U2B 

U2C 

U2D 


Level  3 

1.  pupils  add  to  the  lesson  by  making  verbal  statements 

2.  Pupils  define 

3.  Pupils  build  categories 
U.  Pupils  state  hypotheses 

Pupils  illustrate  impersonally 


U3 

U3A 

U3B 

U3C 

U3D 


Level  k 


1.  Pupils  add  to  fche  lesson  by  making  verbal  statements 
2*  Pupils  make  statements  demonstrating  critical  examination 
of  materials  discussed 

3.  Pupils  generalise  and  state  generalisations 

Pupils  make  statements  demonstrating  synthesising, 

composing  and  inventing 

(G.  Hiller 8 s Scale  of  Levels  of  Understanding 


Ul* 

UltA 

UiiB 

UilC 

(WO) 


Understanding  Teacher 

The  understanding  te  sober  demonstrates  the  following  behaviors: 

!♦  Shows  awareness  of  a pupil1  s personal  emotional  problems  and 
needs 

2.  Accepts  error  on  part  of  pupil 

3.  Is  patient  with  pupil 

lw  Shows  sincere  sympathy  with  a pupdl»s  viewpoint 


Verbal  Understanding  (Teacher) 


The  teachers*  verbal  understanding  was  determined  by  scores 
obtained  on  a test  dealing  with  word  recognition  and  the  use 
of  verbal  analogies. 

(Ryans'  Inventory  I.S.V.) 


(U71) 


Visual  Decoding  Ability  (Pupil) 

The  pupil  comprehends  pictures  and  written  words* 
(Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistic  Abilities) 


(915) 


Visual-Motor  Association  (Pupil) 

The  pupil  relates  meaningfully  visual  symbols. 
(Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistic  Abilities) 


(915) 


Visual-Motor  Sequencing  Ability  (Pupil) 


The  pupil  reproduces  a sequence  of  symbols  previously  seen. 
(Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistic  Abilities) 


(915) 


Visual  Perception  (Pupil) 

The  pupil  * s visual  perception  includes  the  following: 

1.  Eye -Motor  Coordination  * 

2.  Figure-Ground  * 

3.  Form  Constancy  * 

b.  Position  in  Space  * 

5.  Spatial  Relations  * 

(Frostig  Developmental  Test  of  Visual  Perception) 

(936) 


Vocal  Encoding  Ability  (Pupil) 

The  pupil  expresses  ideas  in  spoken  words. 

(Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistic  Abilities) 


(915) 
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Vocational  Interests 


The  vocational  interests  of  an  individual  as  can 
hy  the  Strong  Vo  ational  Interest  Blank  for  Men. 


he  measured 

(333) 


Volume  of  Work  (Administrator) 

The  volume  of  work  produced  by  the  administrator  includes: 


1.  The  number  of  words  written 
2#  The  number  of  courses  of  action  taken 
3#  The  number  of  outsiders  involved  in  any  way 
The  number  of  subordinates  involved  in  any  way 
5*  The  number  of  communications  in  writing  (rather  than  face- 
to-face  meetings) 

6.  The  number  of  times  the  administrator  gives  information  to 
take  action  re,  or  follows  action  of,  superiors 


-1U9- 


Warm,  Friendly  Teacher 


The  warm,  friendly  teacher  displays  the  following  behaviors: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

h. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


Goes  out  of  way  to  be  pleasant  and/or  help  pupils 
Compliments  pupil  when  it  is  deserved 
Finds  good  things  in  pupils  to  call  attention  to 
Shows  concern  for  a pupil* s personal  problems 
Shows  affection  without  being  demonstrative 
Disengages  self  from  a pupil  without  bluntness 
Addresses  questions  to  individual  students  as  well 

cl&S  S 

Responds  to  individual  students  rather  than  to  the 
as  a group 


as  to 
class 
(1*71,  kl9) 


Waverer,  Pupil  Personality  Profile 

Children  who  are  classified  as  waverers  are  characterized  by 
the  following  traits  and  behaviors: 

1.  View  adults  as  threatening,  rejecting,  and  punitive 

2.  Their  hostility  is  touched  off  easily  with  adults,  peers, 
and  siblings 

3.  Extremely  fearful 
1*.  High  anxiety 

5.  Withdraw  from  emotionally-toned  situations 

6.  Do  not  accept  responsibility  for  themselves,  state  they 
are  being  singled  out  and  picked  on 

7.  Floundering  and  indecisive 
(Assessing  Children*  s Feelings) 


Word  Grouping 

Words  may  be  grouped  as  follows: 

1.  Conformity  to  a certain  phonetic  rule 

2.  To  point  out  likenesses  and  differences 

3.  Certain  repeated  letter  combinations 

1*.  Starting  with  root  words  then  adding  different  prefixes 
and  suffixes 


(81*8) 


Working  Conditions 

Pleasant  working  conditions  include: 

1 Physical  conditions:  schools  are  clean  and  neat 5 v.j&chers 

ar^consulted  as  to  choices  of  colors  when  rooms  are  ported* 
teachers  are  permitted  to  arrange  furniture  and  decorate 
rooms  as  they  wish;  patios,  terraces,  and  other  areas  're 
functional  as  well  as  decorative  (teachers  are  permitted 
to  use  them  for  activities);  a pleasant  teachers  lounge 
is  provided;  sufficient  supplies,  materials,  and  equip- 
ment are  available;  etc.  . __ 

2.  Supervisory  conditions:  teachers  feel  supervisors  will 

back  them;  the  principal  helps  on  request  with  discipline 
or  methods;  the  supervisor  uacks  up  judgments  WLth  his 
authority  after  examining  both  sides  of  the  situation 


Work -Feinted  Activity  (Pupil) 

The  amount  of  work-related  activity  in  which  the  pupil  was 
engaged  was  determined  by  the  amount  of  time  which  the  pupil 
spent  in  performing  tasks  specified  by  the  teacher. 


(990) 


Tear-to-Year  Learning  Space,  flexible 

Learning  space  way  be  changed  to  accomodate  major  changes  in 
the  school  schedule:  adding  individual  study  carrels,  new 
instructional  media  installations,  more  classes,  etc*,  requir- 
ing major  changes  in  the  building  (knocking  down  block  parti- 
tions, rewiring,  etc.)  and  involving  several  weeks  or  months 
of  labor. 


APPENDIX  C 


FORM  G QUESTIONNAIRE 


ERIC 

hfflinaffHHaaaa 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
1051  Main  Street 
Norwalk,  Connecticut  06852 


Dear  Sir: 

The  Norwalk  School  System,  in  cooperation  with  New  York  University, 
is  presently  conducting  a research  study  sponsored  by  the  Ford  Foundation* 
Our  purpose  is  to  develop  an  educational  model  for  the  elementary  school 
(K-8)  relating  objectives,  instruction,  curriculum,  and  organization* 

In.  the  first  phase  of  the  program,  the  information-gathering  stage, 
we  are  attempting  to  collect  data  and/or  visit  key  projects  in  elementary 
education*  We  are  interested  in  projects  which  are  currently  in  progress, 
or  those  having  their  inception  within  the  last  ten  years* 

We  would  greatly  appreciate  your  assisting  us  by  completing  the 
attached  questionnaire*  When  there  are  materials  that  can  supplement 
your  answers  to  the  questions,  please  attach  them* 

Your  address  has  been  added  to  our  mailing  list}  when  the  results 
of  tbe  study  are  published,  a copy  will  be  forwarded  to  you* 

Thqnk-  you  for  your  cooperation* 

Sincerely, 


(Mrs*)  Muriel  Gerhard 
Project  Director 
Behavioral  Outcomes 
Research  Study 


MG:nk 

Enclosure  C-l 


Form  G 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
10$  Main  Street 
Norwalk,  Connecticut  06652 


QjUESTIONAIRE  - FORM  6 


Title  of  Project b 

Project  Director  __________ 

% 

Address  _____ __________ 

I.  Objective (s)  of  the  Program  (specific  outcomes  you  expect  to  achieve  by 

executing  the  program) 


II*  Specify  procedures  followed  to  aohieve  above  listed  objectives* 


What  rre  the  unique  features  of  the  Program?  Special  variation  (s)  of 
Objectives  ___________________________ 

Technique  

Adaptation  of  materials  ____________________ 


Other 


Hi.  Samples  (participants  and/or  materials  in  the  study,  how  many,  of  what 

specific  characteristics,  etc*) 


IV. 


Methods  of  testing,  if  any.  (Please  write  in  names  of  tests) 

Standard  k 


* Variable 
tested 


Performance  tests 


Paper  and  pencil 
tests 


If  a local  lest,  arc  copies  available? 


V.  Findings  to  date 


VI*  Are  there  other  key  people  working  in  your  Program  who  may  be 
contacted  for  further  specific  information? 

Name:  Name:  „ 

Address:  Address: 


VII*  Are  there  other  related  projects  which  you  have  contacted*  and  which 
you  feel  we  might  contact? 

Name:  Name:  ___________ 

Address:  Address: 


VIII*  Are  visitations  acceptable? 


If  yes*  what  times/dates  are  convenient? 


What  are  the  conditions  for  visiting? 


IX*  Are  there  any  written  materials  available  if  we  request  them? 


Return  to:  (Ik's*)  Muriel  Gerhard,  Project  Director 

Behavioral  Outcomes 
Research  Study 
Norwalk  Board  of  Education 
10$  Main  Street 
Norwalk,  Connecticut  068$2 


M3:nk 


Form  G 
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5 Amidon,  E.  J.  it 

Flanders,  N.a. 

6 Amphitheater  Public 

Schools 

7 Anderson,  Richard  C* 

8 Anderson,  Richard  C. 
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10  Anderson,  Robert  H. 


'•Computer  Gives  Schools  Scheduling 
Freedom,"  Nation's  Schools.  77,  No.  3, 
March,  1966,  Pp.  12U-125* 

Team  Teaching  in  First  and  Second  Grade. 
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An  Exploratory  Study  of  Team  Teaching 
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Department  of 
Education 
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Department  of 
Education 
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Department  of 
Education 
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Department  of 
Education 
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Department  of 
Education 
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Education 
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Report  on  Evaluation  of  the  Primary  School. 
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Schools,  Spring,  1963 . 
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* Form  G is  a Questionnaire  constructed  by  the  Project  Staff  to 
obtain  specific  information  relating  to  on-going  projects# 
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obtain  specif io  information  relating  to  on-going  projects. 
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* Form  G is  a Quev.  iionnaire  constructed  by  the  Project  Staff 
to  obtain  specific  information  relating  to  on-going  projects. 
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55  Claremont  Team  Teaching 
Program 


Guide  Sheet  - Descriptive  Outline  of 
Team  Teaching  Project,  Claremont, 
California:  Jordan  Team  I,  H,  III, 

Claremont  Team  Teaching  Program,  1961. 


56  Clrremont  Team  Teaching 
Program 


Guide  Sheet  - Descriptive  Outline  of 
Team  Teaching  Project,  Claremont, 
California : Sycamore  Tes  1 I,  II,  III* 

Claremont  Team  Teaching  Program,  1959* 


57  Claremont  Team  Teaching 
Program 


Guide  Sheet  - Descriptive  Outline_of 
Team  Teaching  Project,  Claremont, 
California : Lincoln  Team  I,  II,  III, 
Claremont  Team  Teaching  Program,  1959. 


58  Cooperative  Research 

Service 

59  Corlett,  William 


The  Nongrsded  School,  Syracuse,  New 
York:  Central  New  "fork  School  Study 

Council,  November,  1963* 

"Flexibility  in  K-12  Schools:  Change 
is  Here  to  Stay,"  AIA  Journal,  November, 

1965. 


60  Cox,  Robert 


‘•Teacher  Aide  Program  in  Madison 
County,"  New  York:  Report  at  Bank 
Street  College  of  Education  on 
"Madison  County,  Mississippi," 
November  lb,  1966* 


61  Cunningham,  Roger 


Implementing  Non-Graded  Advancement 
with  Laboratory  Activities  as  a Vehicle 
Skokie,  Illinois,  19o5* 
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62  Davis,  Harold  S. 


63  Davis,  Harold  S. 


6k  Davis,  Harold  S. 


6$  Davis,  Harold  S. 


A Survey  of  Team  Teaching  and  Larger 
Group  Instruction,  Cleveland,  Ohio  5 
Educational  Research  Council  of 
Greater  Cleveland,  November,  1963* 

Why  Team  Teach?  Cleveland,  Ohio: 
Educational  Research  Council  of  Greater 
Cleveland,  January,  196K 

Team  Teaching  in  Educational  Research 
Council  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio: 
Educational  Research  Council  of 
Greater  Cleveland,  1966. 

Team  Teaching  Bibliography,  Cleveland, 
Ohio:  Educational  Research  Council 

of  Greater  Cleveland,  1961;  • 


66  Davis,  Harold  S. 


Planning  a Team  Teaching  Program, 
Cleveland,  Ohio:  Educational  Research 

Council  of  Greater  Cleveland,  1963. 


67  Dean,  Stuart  E. 


68  Dean,  Stuart  E. 

69  Dejnozka,  Edward  L. 


Nongraded  Schools.  Washington,  D.C.: 
United  States  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Office  of 
Education.  Education  Briefs  No.  1, 

(OE  20009),  July,  196U. 

“Team  Teaching:  A Review, “ School  Life, 
kh,  September,  1961,  p-8. 

A Summary  of  Standardized  Test  Data_ 
Collected  natween  September  i?6U  and  _ 
.Tnr>p  19^  "in  the  Nisky  Demonstration 
School.  St.  Thomas.  Virgin  Islands, 

New  York!  School  of  Education,  New 
York  University,  August,  1966. 


70  Department  of  Education  Team  Teaching.  A Report  of  jjie  Pilgt 
Auburn,  Maine  Team,  Auburn,  Maine:  Department  of  ■ 

Education,  September,  I960. 


71  Department  of  Research 
Oregon  Education 
Association 


Innovations  in  Classroom  Instruction, 
(Part  I:  Elementary  Innovations), 
Eugene,  Oregon:  Oregon  Education 
Association,  March,  1965* 
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72  Bible,  Isabel  W. 


73  Diederich,  P.  B. 

7i*  Drummond,  Harold  D. 

75  Dufay,  Frank  R. 

76  Durrell,  Donald 

77  Durrell,  Donald  B & 

Palos,  Viola  A. 

78  Englewood  Public 

Schools 


79  Ervin,  Jean  C. 


80  Fannon,  Gary 

81  Fantini,  Mario  D. 


»A  Statistical  Analysis  of  Pupils*  and 
Parents*  Perceptions  of  the  Extended 
Day  Program  in  the  ELementary  Schools* 

Grades  Three  Through  Eight,”  Journal 
of  Educational  Research*  59$  No*  10, 
July-August,  1966,  Pp®  U53-U65 • 

’•Rutgers  Plan  for  Cutting  Class  Size 
in  Two,”  English  Journal,  h9 , April, 

1960,  Pp.  229 -236 • 

’’Team  Teaching:  An  Assessment,” 

Educational  Leadership.  19,  December, 

1961,  Pp.  160-1®. 

"Defining  Parkway’s  Nongraded  Program," 
Plainview,  Long  Island,  New  York: 

Central  School  District,  February,  1966 
(Mimeo). 

"Team  Learning,”  Grade  Teacher,  77, 

No.  10,  June,  I960,  Pp.  87-88 • 

"Pupil  Study  Teams  in  Reading," 

Education.  76,  1956,  Pp*  552-556. 

The  Englewood  School  Development  Program 
(Report  of “the  First  Year),  Englewood, 

New  Jersey:  The  Ehglewood  Public  Schools, 
June,  1965* 

"A  Study  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Block 
Scheduling  versus  Cycle  Scheduling  for 
Articulation  Therapy  for  Grades  Two  and 
Three  in  the  Public  Schools,”  Journal 
of  the  Speech  and  Hearing  Association 
of  Virginia.  6.  No.  2,  Spring,  190b, 

Pp.  7-13* 

’’Team  Teaching,"  Decatur,  Illinois,  1966. 
(Material  obtained  in  Form  G Questionnaire)* 

Laboratory  for  Change : The  Madison 
Area  Pro.iect,  Syracuse,  New  York:  City 
School  District,  October,  1961*. 


* Form  G is  a Questionnaire  constructed  by  the  Project  Staff 
to  obtain  specific  information  relating  to  on-going  projects. 


82  Fink,  David  R. 

83  Fink,  David  R. 

81*  FLtzroy,  Dariel  & 
Reid,  John  Lyon 

85  Foley,  Harriet 

86  Foster,  Garrett  R. 

87  Fowlkes,  John  et  al 

88  Fox  Run  P.  T.  A. 

89  Gallagher,  James  J. 

90  Gilbert,  Jerome 

91  Glatthorn,  Alan  A* 


»No  Magic  in  it,  But  Jt  May  Provide 
Stimulus  for  Lasting  Improvements,11 
Maine  School  Board  Quarter ly,  Orono, 

Maine,  January,  I55ST 

"The  Selection  and  Training  of  Teachers 
for  Teams,1*  National  Elementary  Principal, 
l*U,  No.  3,  January,  1965,  Pp«  5L-59* 


Acoustical  Envir onment  of  School 
Buildings,  New  York:  Educational 
Facilities  Laboratories,  Inc.,  1963* 

11  The  Charter  Oak  Organizational  Plan 
for  Continuous  Progress  1965-1966," 

West  Hartford,  Connecticut:  Charter 
Oak  School,  1965  (Mimeo). 

"The  Nova  Research  and  Evaluation  Program: 
Current  and  Projected  Studies,"  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Plorida : Nova  Schools, 
December,  1965  (Mimeo). 

Making  Teaching  and  Learning  Better, 
Madison,  Wisconsin!  The  Wisconsin 
Improvement  Program,  School  of 
Education,  University  of  Wisconsin, 

May- June,  1962. 

Team  Teaching  at  the  Fox  Run  Elementary 
School,  Norwalk,  Connecticut:  _P.  T.  A. 
Fox  Run  Elementary  School,  1961. 

"Research  and  Evaluation  in  the  Education 
Improvement  Program 11  (A  Report  on 
Discussions),  Durham,  North  Carolina: 

The  Education  Improvement  Program,  no 
date  (Mimeo). 

"Teacher -Education  and  Parent  Education 
in  a Culturally  Different  Community, " 

New  York:  Report  at  Bank  Street  College 
of  Education  on  Berkeley,  California 
Program,  November  11*,  1966. 

Learning  in  the  Small  Group,  Dayton, 

Ohio!  IDEA,  August,  i960. 
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92  Glen  Cove  Public 

Schools 

93  Goodlad  John 
9u  Goodlad,  John 

95  Goodlad,  John  & 

Anderson,  Robert 

96  Goodlad,  John  & 

Anderson,  Robert 

97  Goss,  Jan 

98  Green,  Alan  C.,  (Ed.) 


99  Greenwich  Public 
Schools 

100  Greenwich  Public 
Schools 


101  Greenwich  Public 
Schools 


102  Greenwich  Public 
Schools 


103  Greenwich  Public 
Schools 


Description  of  Team  Teaching  Program, 

New  York!  Glen  Cove  Middle  School, 
no  date. 

n Cooperative  Teaching  in  Educational 
Reform,"  National  Elementary  Principal, 
lilt.  No.  3,  January,  19b5,Pp*  9- 13* 

••More  About  the  Ungraded  Unit  Plan,” 

National  Education  Association  Journal, 
iiU,  Bay,  1955,  Fp.  2?5-™Y- 

"Educational  Practices  in  Non-Graded 
Schools:  A Survey  of  Perceptions," 
Elementary  School  Journal,  63, 

October,  1962,  Pp.  33-hO. 

The  Non-Graded  Elementary  School, 

New  York:  Har court.  Brace  & Company, 

1959. 

"Teaching  in  the  Big  Room,"  National 
Elementary  Principal  1 lilt.  No.  3, 

January,  19&5 , Pp  • 79-82  • 

Educational  Facilities  with  New  Media,, 
Washington,  D.C.  ^Department  of 
Audiovisual  Instruction,  NEA,  and 
Center  for  Architectural  Research, 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1966. 

The  Dundee  Design^  Greenwich,  Connecticut! 
October,  19&2 

The  Diary  of  the  Dundee  School.  Vol.  II. 
GSreenwich,  Connecticut^  October  lo, 

1962  - December  U,  1962. 

The  Diary  of  the  Dundee  School.  Vol.  HI, 
Greenwich,  Connecticut,  December  5, 

1962  - January  21*,  1963 « 

The  Diary  of  the  Dundee  School,  Vol*  IVi_ 
Greenwich,  Connecticut,  January  25,  1963  - 
March  18,  1963* 

The  Diary  of  the  Dundee  School.  Vol*  V, 
Greenwich,  Connecticut,  March  19,  19o3  - 
May  7,  1963. 
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loll  Greenwich  Public 
Schools 


105  Greenwich  Public 
Schools 


106  Greenwich  Public 
Schools 


107  Greenwich  Public 
Schools 


108  Greenwich  Public 
Schools 


109  Greenwich  Public 
Schools 


110  Greenwich  Public 
Schools 


111  Greenwich  ~'ublic 
Schools 


112  Greig,  James  & 
Lee,  Robert 


113  Guba,  Egon  & 

Bor cover,  Shirley 
(Eds.) 

llii  Hagstrom,  Ellis  & 
Stone,  Beverly 

115  Hagstrom,  Ellis  & 
Stone,  Beverly 


The  Diary  of  the  Dundee  School.  Vol* 
Greenwich,  Connecticut,  May  o,  1963 
June  21,  1963* 

The  Diary  of  the  Dundee  School T Vol*  VII, 
Greenwich,  Connecticut  > September  U, 
1963  - October  16,  1963. 


The  Diary  of  the  Dundee  School,  Vol*. 
VIII.  Greenwich,  Connecticut  October  17 


The  Diary  of  the  Dundee  School.  Vol. 

IX,  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  December  U, 
1963  - January  2li,  196U. 

The  Diary  of  the  Dundee  School,  vol. 
Greenwich,  Connecticut,  January  25, 
196U  - March  17,  196iu 

The  Diary  of*  the  Dundee  School.  Vol. 

XX,  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  March  18, 

196U  - May  6,  196U. 

The  Diary  of  the  Dundee  School.  Vol. 
XII,  Greenwioh,  Connecticut,  May  7, 
i 55u  » June  18,  1961*. 


Dundee  Team  Teaching  Project, 
Greenwich,  Connecticut.  New  Yorks 
Institute  of  Held  Studies,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University, 

February,  1965* 

••Cooperative  Administration,  ’• 

National  Elementary  Principal,  44, 

No.  3,  January,  1965,  ?P*  71-77. 

••Elementary  School  Nonpromotion  and 
Individual  Potential,"  Theory  Into 
Practice,  li.  No.  3,  1965^ 

The  Teaching  Teams  Pro.iect,  Lexington, 
Massachusetts  s November  ±,  I960. 

The  Teafthinfr  Teams  Pro.iect,  Lexington, 
Massachusetts:  January,  1962. 


116  HaHiwell,  Joseph 


117  Hansen,  Carl  F. 


"A  Comparison  of  Pupil  Achievement  in 
Graded  and  Non-Graded  Primary  Classrooms, 
The  Journal  of  Experimental  Education, 

32,  No.  1,  Fall,  V&T>  Pp«  59-&U. 

The  Amidon  Elementary  School  (A 
Successful  Demonstration  in  Basic 
Education) i Englewood  Cliffs,  New 
Jerseys  Prentice  Hall,  Inc*,  1962 • 


118  Harderibrook,  Robert  F* 


’•Santa  Inex  Flexible  Placement,” 

Santa  Barbara  Center  for  Coordinated 
Education,  l«S«S»Ba,  1966*  (Material 
obtained  in  Form  G Questionnaire)* 


119  Hare,  A.  Paul 

120  Hart,  Riohard 

121  Harvard  University 

Sohool  of  Education 

122  Hayes,  Charles 

123  Haathers,  Glen 

124  Haathers,  Glen 


"A  Study  of  Interaction  and  Consensus 
in  Different  Size  Groups,"  American 
Sociological  Review 9 17,  No*  3 , <June, 

1952,  Pp.  201-20Y. 

"The  Non-Graded  School  and  Arithmetic," 
Arithmetic  Teacher,  March,  1963. 

Report  on  Team  Teaching  in  the  1963. 
Wnrvnrri-LflxiTigton  summer  Program, 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  harvard 

University,  School  of  Education, 

September,  1963# 

"Team  Teaching  in  Culturally  Deprived 
Areas,"  National  Elementary  Principal, 

1*4,  No*  3,  January,  1965,  W*  50-65. 

"Research  on  Implementing  and  Evaluating 
Cooperative  Teaching,"  National  Elementary: 
Principal*  44,  No*  3,  January,  1965, 

Pp.  27-33. 

"School  Organizations  Non-Grading, 

Dual  Progress,  Team  Teaching,"  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education, 

The  Changing  American  School  65th 
Yearbook,  Chicago;  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1966,  Pp*  110-134. 


* Form  G is  a Questionnaire  constructed  by  the  Project  Staff 
to  obtain  specific  information  relating  to  on-going  projects. 
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125  [feathers,  Glen 

126  Heathers,  Glen 
12?  Heller,  Melvin  P. 

128  HLokey,  Sister  Mary 

Pearl 

129  HUl,  Joseph  E. 

130  Hillsborough  County 

Public  Schools 


"Three  Year  Report  of  the  Experimental 
Teaching  Center,  1958-61,"  New  York: 
School  of  Education,  New  York 
University,  November,  1961  (Mimeo). 

"The  Dual  Progress  Plan,"  New  York: 

New  York  University  Experimental  Teaching 
Center,  September,  1961*  (Dittoed  paper). 

Team  Teaching:  Questions  & Answers. 
Cleveland,  bhio:  Educational  Research 
Council  of  Greater  Cleveland,  June,  1963 . 

"An  Analysis  and  Evaluation  of  the 
Primary  Program  in  the  Diocese  of 
Pittsburgh,"  New  York:  Fordham 
University,  1962  (Doctoral  Dissertation). 

Evaluation  Report  of  the  Lamphere 
Educational  Action  Pro.iect  from  September 
1960  through  May  19623  Lamphere, 

Michigan:  Wayne  Sbate  University, 
November,  1962. 

"Primary  Unit  in  RLllsborough  County," 
Florida:  RLllsborough  County,  I960. 


131  HLllson,  M., 

Jones,  J.  Charles, 
Moore,  J.  William,  & 
Van  Devender,  frank 


"A  Controlled  Experiment  Evaluating  the 
Effects  of  a Non-Graded  Organization 
on  Pupil  Achievement,"  Journal  of 
Educational  Research,  57,  No.  10, 

July  - August,  196V,  Pp»  51*8-550. 


132  Heflich,  James  E.  "The  Ungraded  Primary,"  National 

Catholic  Educational  Association 
Bulletin*  17,  No.  2,  November,  i960, 
PpTW. 

133  Howard,  Eugene  "A  Trump  Plan  School  - Four  Years 

Later,"  School  Management.  October,  1961* 
PP.  112-117. 


X3U  Hunter,  Madeline  "The  University  Elementary  School," 

Los  Angeles:  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles,  1966*  (Material 
obtained  in  Form  6 Questionnaire)* 


13$  Huntington,  Edward 


136  Ingram,  Vivien 

137  Jackson,  Joseph 

138  Jacobsen,  Frank 


"Planning  a Middle  School  Program," 

New  York:  Canton  Central,  Canton, 

New  York,  1966#  (Material  obtained 
in  Form  G Questionnaire)* 

"Flint  Evaluates  Its  Primary  Cycle," 
ELementary  School  Journal  > April,  I960* 

"Analysis  of  a Team  Teaching  and  of  a 
Self-contained  Homeroom  Experiment  in 
Grades  $ and  6,"  The  Journal  of 
Experimental  Education*  32,  No*  U, 
Summer,  1961w 

'•Reorganizing  the  School  for  More 
Effective  Education,"  Colorado: 
Englewood,  1966*  (Material  obtained 
in  Form  G Questionnaire)* 


139*  Johnson,  Arthur  "Team  Teaching,"  WHliamsville,  New  York 

1966.  (Material  obtained  in  Form  G 
Questionnaire)* 

lUO  Johnson,  Frank  N*  "Reorganizing  the  School  for  More 

Effective  Education,"  Ehglewood, 
California,  1966.  (Material  obtained 
in  Form  G Qiestionnaire)* 

lhl  Johnson,  Katherine  L*  "Non-Graded  Plan,"  Richmond,  Virginia, 

1966.  (Material  obtained  in  Form  G 
Questionnaire)* 


lh2  Jones,  Edgar  "Early  School  Admission  Project," 

Southern  Education  Report 9 1,  No.  1, 
July-August  1965,  Pp.  16-23. 

Ih3  Kalish,  Martin  "Detroit  Public  Schools  Program  on 

Auxiliary  Personnel,"  New  York: 
Report  at  Bank  Street  College  of 
Education,  November  lit,  1966* 


* Form  G is  a Questionnaire  constructed  by  the  Project  Staff 
to  obtain  specific  information  relating  to  on-going  projects* 


ll*l*  King,  John  B. 
et  al 


1U5  Lambert,  Philip 


U46  Lambert,  Philip  & 
Goodwin,  William 


1U7  Lambert,  P.,  & 
Wiersma,  W. 
Goodwin,  W.  L. 
Roberts,  R.  F. 


ll*8  Lamphere  Public 
Schools 


11*9  Lamphere  Public 
Schools 


Memorandum  on  the  First  Year  of  the. 

More  Effective  School  Program  1961*-$, 

New  York:  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education,  October,  1965. 

"Team  Teaching  for  Today' s World, " 

Teacher's  College  Record,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  March, 

Interaction  Variations  in  an  Unstable 
Team  Organization,  Madison,  Wisconsin: 

Dept,  of  Educational  Psychology, 

University  of  Wisconsin,  February  10, 

1961*. 

Classroom  Interaction,  Pupil  Achievement, 
and  Adjustment  in  Team  Teaching  as  ComparM 
with  the  Self-Contained  Classroom, 
Washington,  D.C.s  U*S.  Office  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Cooperative 
Research  Proj.  No.  1391,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  1961*. 


The  Lamphere  Educational  Action  Project 
(LEAP),  Madison  Heights,  Michigan, 
November,  1962. 

Tips  on  Team  Teaohing,  Reports  on  Teams., 
Lamphere,  Michigan:  Lamphere  School 

District,  Madison  Heights,  1962. 


1^0  Larson,  C.  Theodore,  SER  1:  Environmental  Abstracts,. 

Director,  SER  Project  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:  Architectural 

Research  Laboratory  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  1965* 


l£l  Larson,  C.  Theodore,  SER  2:  Environmental  Evaluations* 
Director,  SER  Project  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:  Architectural 

Research  Laboratory  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  196$. 


l£2  Larson,  C.  Theodore,  SER  3:  Environmental  Analysis, 

Dir actor,  SER  Project  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:  Architectural 

Research  Laboratory  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  1965. 


153  Lavanty,  Henry  S.  ’'In-Service  Team  Teaching,"  The 

Instructor,  75,  No.  6,  February,  1966, 
p.  55T 


I5h  Lawson,  Margaret 
15$  Lewis,  Phyllis 


156  J&ndquist,  E.  C. 


157  Lindvail,  C,  M.  & 
Bolvin,  John 


158  Livingston,  A.  Hugh 


159  Lobb,  Mo  Delbert 


"A  Plan  for  the  Ungraded  Primary  School,” 
Bay  City,  Texas:  Bay  City  School 
District,  September,  1966. 

“Pittsburgh  Schools  Program  for 
Auxiliary  Personnel,”  New  York:  Report 

at  Bank  Street  College  of  Education, 
November  1L,  1966# 

”A  Study  About  Combination  Classrooms 
in  the  Elementary  Grades  of  the  Vancouver, 
Washington  Public  Schools,  1958," 
Vancouver,  Washington,  1966. 

The  Project  for  Individually  Prescribed 
Instruction,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania: 
Learning  Research  and  Development 
Center,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1966. 

"Does  Departmental  Organization  Affect 
Children^  Adjustment?"  The  Elementary 
School  Journal,  61,  No.  k,  January,  1961, 
Pp.  217-220. 

Practical  Aspects  of  Team  Teaching, 

San  Pi  mcisco : Fearon  Publishers,  1961; • 


160  Longstreth,  John 

161  Longstreth*  John 

162  Lonsway,  Francis  A. 

163  Loughary,  John  W. 

16L  Louisville  Public 
Schools 


Dual  Progress  Plan,  Gainesville,  Florida, 
19^ 

Samoset  Dual  Progress  Plan:  Report  of 
First  Year 1 s Operation,  Gainesville, 
Florida:  Prepared  for  Manatee  County 
Board  of  Education,  September,  1965* 

"Focus  on  the  Individual  in  School 
Administration,"  The  Bulletin  of  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals,  L9,  No.  302, 

Sept .,1965,  Pp.  80-86* 

Man-Machine  Systems  in  Education, 

New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1966. 

I960  Fall  Survey  Follow-up  Study, 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  1950^ 


165  Marchus,  Floyd 


166  Mar land,  S.  P.  & 

Hayes,  Charles  H. 


167  Maryland  State 

Department  of 
Education 

168  McCormick,  Bernard 


Team  Teachings  A Research  Guide  for 
Administrators,  Contra  Costa  County, 
California,  December,  I960., 


Team  Teachings  Variations  in  Class 
Size  Bring  Vigor  to  Instruction, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania : Pittsburgh 
Public  Schools,  June,  196lw 


Design  for  Planning  the  Pro^am_of  the 
Elementary  School,  Baltimore;  Maryland^ ^ 

Education.  June-  J Vi 


»Team  Teaching  Component  of  Compensatory 
Education,”  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania: 
Great  Cities  School.  Improvement  Program, 
Board  of  Public  Education,  Forbes  and 
Belief ield,  Pittsburgh,  1966. 


169  McCulloch,  Constance  M. 


What  Does  P-esearch  Reveal^ About 
ractices  in  Teaching  Reading?" 
yiplish  Journal.  U6,  1957,  U75-U90. 


170  McIntosh,  T.  A.  & 
Perkins,  Bryce 


Evaluation  of  Taaoher  Competency  in  _ 
Team  Teaching,  Honolulu,  Hawaii s College 
of  Education,  University  of  Hawaii, 

March,  196U* 


171  McIntosh,  Thelma  & 
Ryan,  lone 


Evaluations  of  Team  Teaching. in  Havraii^P 
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Singer  Co.,  1 966. 

60? 

Thoburn  & MoCraith 

Greater  Cleveland  Mathematics  Program 
Chicago,  Illinois:  Science  Research 
Associates,  1962. 

608 

Wirtz,  Botel,  Beberman 
& Sawyer 

Math  Workshop,  Chicago,  Illinois : 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Press,  Dio#, 

196k. 


H.  MPSXC  TEXTBOOKS 


609 

Berg,  Kjelson 
et  al 

Music  for  Young  Americans,  New  York: 
American  Book  Company,  1966. 

6X0 

Boardman  & Landis 

Exploring  Music,  New  York:  Holt, 
Rinehart  & Winston,  Inc.,  1966. 

611 

Ernst,  Karl  D., 
Grentzer,  R.  M.  & 
Housewright,  W. 

Birchard  Music  Series,  Evanston, 
Illinois:  Summy-Birohard  Co., 

1963. 

612 

Haynie,  William  & 
Red,  Buryi 

Haadstart  With  Music,  Chicago,  Illinois : 
Systems  For  Education,  Ihc#,  1966. 

6X3 

Stanton  School  District 

Keyboard  Experiences,  ft'oject  OE  No* 

66— 5U2,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  (Material 
obtained  in  Form  G Questionnaire)* 

* Form  0 is  a questionnaire  constructed  by  the  Project  Staff 
to  obtain  specific  information  relating  to  on-going  projects* 
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(MUSIC  TEXTBOOKS,  continued) 


61U  Sur,  William,  This  is  Music*  Boston,  Massachusetts* 

Tolbert,  Mary  R«,  AUyn  & Bacon,  Inc.,  1961  • 

Usher,  William  R.  & 

McCall,  Adeline 


I.  READING  ARTICLES 


615  Aim,  R.  S.  “Teaching  Reading  in  our  Business,” 

English  Journal,  1*6,  1957,  Pp«  11-19, 
also  in  N.  L.  Gage  (Ed.),  Handbook 
of  Research  on  Teaching*  Chicago* 

Rand,  McNally  & Company,  1963. 

616  Amble,  Bruce  ”Phrase  Reading  Training  and  Reading 

Achievement  of  School  Children," 

The  Reading  Teacher . December,  1966. 

617  Anderson,  I.  H.  & “Common  and  Differential  Factors  in 

Fairbanks  Reading  Vocabulary,”  Journal  of 

Educational  Research.  1937  • 

618  Bear,  David  “Two  Methods  of  Teaching  Phonics: 

A Longitudinal  Study,”  Elementary 
School  Journal,  February,  196Le 

619  Bennett  & Clodfelter  “A  Study  of  the  Integration  of  an 

Earth  Science  Unit  Within  the  Reading 
Program  of  Second  Grade  Boys  Utilizing 
The  Word  Analysis  Approach,”  School 
Science  and  Mathematics,  Vol.  LXII, 

No.  8,  November,  1966. 

620  Bereiter,  Carl  “A  Beginning  Language  Program  for 

Disadvantaged  Children,”  Institute  for 
Research  on  Exceptional  Children  Paper 
presented  at  AERA,  Chicago,  1966. 

621  Berger,  C.  “Grouping,  Number  and  Spacing  of  Letters 

as  Determinants  of  Word  Recognition,” 
Journal  Genetic  Psychology.  1956, 

Pp7  215-225. 
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(READING  ARTICLES,  continued) 


622  Bethlehem  School 


623  Bleismer  & 
Yarborough 


62U  Bond,  Ouy  L. 


62$  Boutilier,  M., 
Quinn,  M.  S. 
Wilberg,  S.  & 
MoParland 


"Initial  Teaching  Alphabet-Evaluation 
Report,"  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania: 

Lehigh  University,  1965  (Mimeo). 

"A  Comparison  of  Ten  Different  Beginning 
Reading  Programs  in  First  Qrade,"  Phi 
Delta  Kappan.  June,  1965# 

"First-Grade  Reading  Studies  1 An 
Overview,"  E[lementary  English  NCTE. 

Vol»  XLH,  No.  5,  May,  I9600 

"The  Wilmington  Story,  Middlesex 
County,  Massachusetts,"  The  Reading. 
Teacher.  19,  No.  2,  November,  1963 • 


626  Bradley,  Beatrice  E.  "An  Experimental  Study  of  the  Readiness 

Approach  to  Reading,"  ELementary  School 
Journal,  56,  1956,  Pp.  262-267,  also 
in  N®  L.  Gage  (Ed.),  Handbook_of 
Research  on  Teaching,  Chicago:  Rand, 
McNally  & Company,  1963. 


627  Carlton,  L.  & 
Moore,  R.  H. 


628  Chipley,  J*  & 
Stopa,  R. 


629  Clark,  C.  M. 


"The  Effects  of  Self-Directive 
Dramatization  on  Reading  Achievement 
& Self-Concept  of  Culturally 
Disadvantaged  Children,"  The  Reading., 
Teacher.  20,  No.  2,  November,  15^6. 

"Reading  Laboratory  - Intermediate 
Grades,"  Sixth  Annual  OEA  Research 
Conference  | Innovations  in  Classroom 
Instructions  1965. 

"Teaching  Sixth  Grade  Children  to 
Make  Predictions  from  Reading  Materials, 
University  of  California^  1958, 
(Unpublished  Doctoral  Dissertation), 
also  in  N.  L.  Gage  (Ed.),  Handbook  of 
Research  on  Teaching.  Chicago:  Rand, 
McNally  & Company,  1963# 
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(READING  ARTICLES,  continued) 


630  Cleland  & 
Millet 


631  Cleland  & 
Morgan 


"Instruction  in  Phonics  and  Success  in 
Beginning  Reading, 11  Elementary  School 
Journal#  February,  1965* 

f,The  Role  of  Phonics,”  Education,  Vol# 
8?,  No*  1,  September,  l?o6° 


632  Downing,  John, 


The  Initial  Teaching  Alphabet, 
Macmillan  Co.,  19&2. 


633  IXiggins,  L* 


63U  Dunlap,  James 


"Theory  and  Techniques  of  Auditory 
Perception  as  an  Approach  to  Reading,” 
in  0*  S.  Causey,  The  Reading  Teacher  As 
Reader#  1958,  Pp#  35-39* 

"Reading  Laboratories:  i/t/a  Primary 
Two  and  TL*ee,"  Missouri:  School 
District  of  University  City,  1966. 


635  Durkin,  Dolores 


"A  Fifth-Year  Report  on  the  Achievement 
of  Early  Readers,"  Elementary  School 
Journal#  Vol.  65,  No7  2,  November,  1961*. 


636  Elmlinger,  Charles  E.  Dr. 


"Individualized  Self -Selective  Reading 
in  Downers  Grove,  Illinois,"  1966. 

(Material  obtained  in  Form  G Questionnaire)# 


637  Fleming,  C.  M. 


638  Gates,  A.  I. 


639  Gates,  A.  I.  & 
Russell,  Di  H. 


"What  *8  Happening  in  Reading  in  Great 
Britain?"  Reading  Teacher,  12,  1959, 
Pp.  176-180. 

The  Improvement  of  Reading#  New  York: 
Macmillan  Co.,  1950,  bra  edition), 
also  in  N.  L.  Gage  (Ed.),  Handbookpf 
Research  in  Teaching.  Chicago:  Rand 
McNally  & Co.,  1963. 

«Typs8  of  Material,  Vocabulary  Burden, 
Word  Analysis  and  Other  Factors  in 
Beginning  Reading,"  Elementary  School 
Journal,  39,  27-35,  119-128 $ also  in 
N.  L.  Gage  (Ed.),  Handbook  of  Research 
on  Teaching#  Chicago:  Rand,  McNally 
& Company,  1963* 


* Form  G is  a questionnaire  constructed  by  the  Project  Staff 
to  obtain  specific  information  relating  to  on-going  projects# 
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(READING  ARTICLES,  continued) 


61)0  Gorelick,  M*  C* 


6UX  Gorman,  H* 


61*2  Gray,  W*  S*  & 
Holmes,  E* 


61*3  Ourren  & Hughes 


61)1*  Gustafson  & 

Marczykowski 

61)$  Gustafson,  Richard 


61)6  Haefner , R* 


61)7  Halliwell  & Stein 


‘•’The  Effectiveness  of  Visual  Form 
Training  in  a Rereading  Program, 11 
Journal  of  Educational  Research, 

Vol.  58,  No.  7,  March,  196$ • 

’’Adventures  With  Film-Readers  8 How 
Motion  Pictures  Plus  Correlated  iilm- 
Story  Books  Help  Young  Readers  Read*” 
Educational  Screen,  30,  19$1,  13-15/ 
also  in  N.  L.  Gage  (Ed.),  Handbook 
of  Research  on  Teaching,  Chicago: 

Rand,  McNally  & Company,  1963* 

’’The  Development  of  Meaning  Vocabularies 
in  Reading,”  Chicago:  University  of 
Chicago  Laboratory  School,  also  in 
N.  L.  Gage  (Ed*),  Handbook  of  Research 
on  Teaching*  Chicago:  Rand,  McNally 
& Company,  1963* 

”The  Cleland-Mlller  Study  on  Phonics,” 
Elementary  School  Journal*  November, 

tsbt. 

Summary  of  i/t/a  Experiment  at  Roosevelt 
School,  Moline,  Illinois,  19oo. 

Initial  Teaching  Alphabet  Reading, 
Moline,  Illinois^  Roosevelt  School, 
1966*  (Material  obtained  in  Form  G 
Questionnaire)* 

’’Casual  Learning  of  Word  Meanings,” 
Journal  of  Eduoational  Research,  2$, 
257-277,  also  in  N*  L.  Gage  lEd.), 
Handbook  of  Research  on  Teaching*. 
Chicago:  Rand,  McNally  & Company, 

1963* 

”A  Summary  of  Investigations  Relating 
to  the  English  Language  Arts  in 
Elementary  Education:  1961),”  in 
Walter  T*  Petty  and  Paul  C.  Burns, 
Elementary  English*  1)2,  April,  1965, 

Pp.  1)113)30. 


* Form  G is  a questionnaire  constructed  by  the  Project  Staff 
to  obtain  specific  information  relating  to  on-going  projects. 
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6U8  Kill,  M. 

6k9  Hollingworth,  Paul 

650  Holmes*  F*  J. 

651  Horn*  Thomas 

652  Horrocke  & Non&oh 

653  Hughes  & Thomas 

65U  Ic  Te  A.  Bulletin 
655  Johnson*  M.  S. 


"A  Study  of  the  Process  of  Word 
Discrimination  in  Individuals  Beginning 
to  Read* 11  Journal  of  Educational  Research. 
29,  1936,  Pp.  l»S7-$0d. 

"Can  Training  in  listening  Improve 
Reading?"  The  Reading  Teacher * 

November*  !L96ii. 

"Syllabic  length.  Recognition  and 
Immediate  Reoall*"  Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology.  18,  193U,  Ffc).  831  -8hl» 

"A  Study  of  the  Effects  of  Oral-Aural 
English  Language  Instruction,  Oral- 
Aural  Spanish  Language  Instruction, 
and  Non-Oral-Aural  Instruction  on 
Reading  Readiness  in  Grade  Che" 

(Mtmeo). 

Plans  for  Teaching  the  Word-Study 
Charts  * Ginn  & Co..  1 9?ST 

First-Year  Report  on  the  Hegeler 
Project  Reading  Study,  Hegeler  Foundation, 
Illinois,  1966. 


I,  T.  A.  Bulletin,  Vol.  I4*  No.  1* 
Fall,  1966. 

"Readiness  for  Critical  Reading," 
Education.  73,  1953,  Pp.  391-396, 
also  in  N.  L.  Gage  (Ed«),  Handbook 
of  Research  on  Teaching.  Chicago  s 
Rand  McNally  & Co.,  19o3« 


656  Joplin  Plan  "Joplin  Plan  of  Reading,"  Grossett, 

Arkansas,  1966.  (Material  obtained 
in  Form  G Questionnaire)* 

657  King  & Muehl  "Different  Sensory  Cues  as  Aids  in 

Beginning  Reading,"  The  Reading, 
Teacher.  December,  1965. 

* Form  G is  a questionnaire  constructed  by  the  Project  Staff 
to  obtain  specifio  information  relating  to  on-going  projects. 


o 
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(READING  ARTICLES,  continued) 


6J8  lane  nan,  A*  L« 

•’Early  Instruction  in  Letter  Names 
and  Sounds  as  Related  to  Success  in 
Beginning  Reading,  1958>"  in  N*  L* 
Gage  (Ed*).  Handbook  of  Research  on 
Teaching i Chicago*.  Rand  McNally  & 
Co*,  19©3o 

659  Lumber shane,  Melvin 

••Can  Training  in  listening  Improve 
Reading  Ability?”  Chicago  School 
Journal*  1*3,  March,  1962,  reported 
in  Paul  Hollingworth  ”Can  Training 
in  Listening  Improve  Reading?” 

The  Reading  Teacher,  November,  1 £>!*• 

660  Lynn,  R* 

'•Reading  Readiness  and  the  Perceptual 
Abilities  of  Young  Children,” 
Educational  Research,  Vol*  6,  Pp*  10-15, 
November,  1963 o 

661  Many,  Wesley  A# 

"Is  There  Really  Any  Difference  - 
Reading  vs  listening?1  The  Reading 
Teacher,  19,  No*  2,  November,  1965* 

662  Marble,  Judson 

Individualized-Reading  Prograro, 
West  Hartford,  Connecticut:  Duggy 
School,  April,  1966* 

663  Marchbanks  & 
Levin 

"Cues  by  Which  Children  Recognize  Words,” 
Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  Vol* 
§S,  Ho72,  Pp.  57-61,  1965. 

661*  Martin,  Bill 

Sounds  of  Language  Readers,  Holt, 
Rinehart  & Winston,  196 £7^ 

665  Martin,  F*  W. 

"Concept  Development  Through  Reading 
What  Research  Says,”  Journal  of 
Education,  137 , 1955,  Pp»  2L-2o, 
also  in  N.  L*  Gage  (Ed.),  Handbook 
of  Research  on  Teaching,  Chicago: 
Rand  McNally  & Co*,  1963  • 

666  Martin,  J*  H* 

Freeport  Public  Schools  Experiment  on 
Early  Reading  Using  the  Edison 
Responsive  Environment  Instrument, 

New  York:  Responsive  Environment 
Corporation,  1965* 
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(READING  ARTICLES,  continued) 


667  Mazur kiewiez,  A*  Dr* 


668  McCrea,  Irene 


669  McCrea,  Irene 


67O  McCullough,  C.  M. 


671  McDowell,  Neil  A* 


672  MoNaughton,  A*  H* 


673  McNeil,  John  D* 


nUse  of  Augmented  Roman  Alphabet 
Materials  for  Reading  Instruction, " 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania}  Lehigh 
University* (Material  obtained  in 
Form  G Questionnaire)* 

11  Individualized,  Self -Selected  Reading," 
Moline,  Illinois,  Irving  School* 

(Material  obtained  in  Form  G Questionnaire)# 

"Final  Report  on  Irving  School  Reading 
Study  Project,"  Moline,  Illinois: 

Irving  School,  1965* 

,rWhat  Doeis  Research  Reveal  About  Practices 
in  Teaching  Reading?"  Baalish  Journal* 

1(6,  1957,  Fp.  1(75-1*90,  also  in 
Gage  (Ed.),  Handbook  of  Research  on 
Teaohing,  Chicago:  Rand  McNally  & 

Co.,  19o3* 

"The  Effectiveness  of  the  Controlled 
Reader  in  Developing  Reading  Rate, 
Comprehension  and  Vocabulary  as 
Opposed  to  the  Regular  Method  of 
Teaching  Reading,"  Journal  of 
Experimental  Education*  Vol.  32, 

No*  1*,  Summer,  l5Su 

"The  Ability  of  Seventh  Grade  Children 
to  Infer  Meaning  and  to  Generalize  From 
Two  Selections  of  Witten  History 
Materials,"  Berkeley,  California: 

University  of  California,  I960 
(Unpublished  Doctoral  Dissertation)* 
also  in  N*  L*  Gage  (Ed*),  Handbook 
of  Research  on  Teaching*  Chicago: 

Rand  McNally  & Co.,  1963* 

"Programmed  Instruction  Versus  Usual 
Classroom  Procedures  in  Teaching  Boys 
to  Read,"  American  Educational  Research 
Journal,  1,  March,  19&t,  Pp*  11 3-ll$* 


# Form  G is  a questionnaire  constructed  by  the  Project  Staff 
to  Obtain  specific  information  relating  to  on-going  projects* 


(READING  ARTICLES,  continued) 


671*  McNeil  & Stone 

“Note  on  Teaching  Children  to  Hear 
Separate  Sounds  in  Spoken  Words,” 
Journal  of  Educational  Psychology, 
Vol.  56,  Ho.  1,  Fp. 

675  Miller,  Bruner  & 
Postman 

“Familiarity  of  Letter  Sequences  and 
Tachistosccpic  Identification, “ 
Journal  Genetic  Psychology,  50, 

5551*,  Fp.  129-139,  also  in  H.  L. 

Oaee  (Ed.)  Handbook  of  Research 
on  Teaching.  Chicago:  Rand  McNally  & 
Co.,  1963. 

676  Moore,  J»  William  & 
Smith,  Wendell  !• 

“Knowledge  of  Results  in  Self -Teaching 
Spelling,  “ Psychological  Reports,  9, 
1961,  Pp.  717-26.  , , 

677  Morris,  Joyce 

“Teaching  Children  to  Read,"  Journal 
of  Educational  Research,  1,  1959, 

Pp.  61-757  als°  N*  L*  Gage  (Ed.), 
Handbook  of  Research  on  Teaching, 
Chicago:  Rand  McNally  & Co.,  1963 • 

678  Nicholson 

“Background  Abilities  Related  to 
Reading  Success  in  the  First  Grade, 
TQrttjii  in  N.  L.  Gaea  (Ed.).  Handbook 
of  Research  on  Teaching.  Chicago s 
Rand  McNally  & co.,  iyoi. 

679  Otterman,  L.  M. 

“The  Value  of  Teaching  Prefixes  and 
Root-Words."  Journal  of  Educational 
Research.  1*8,  1955,  Fp.  611-616, 
also  in  N.  L.  Gaga  (Ed.),  Handbook 
of  Research  on  Teaching,  Chicago: 
Rand  McNally  & Co.,  1963* 

680  Petty,  W. 

“Critical  Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades," 
Elementary  English,  33,  1956,  Pp«  298- 

Of  Research  on  Teaohinf*,  Chicago: 

Rand  McNally  & Co.,  1963# 

681  Petty,  W.  & 
Burns,  P* 

“A  Summary  of  Investigations  Relating 
to  the  English  Language  Arts  in 
El  nr^rvhnry  Education:  1961i."  Elementary. 
English,  Vol.  1*2,  April,  1965,  Pp*  1*11-30* 
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(READING  ARTICLES,  continued) 


682  Potty,  W.  & 
Burns,  P. 


683  Phoenix  Press 


i*A  Summary  of  Investigations  Relating 
to  the  English  Language  Arts  in 
Elementary  Education:  1965,” 
Elementary  English!  March,  1966# 

’•Cartwright  School  District  Report,” 
Phoenix,  Arizona  (Reprint  from 
Newspaper). 


68U  Portland  Sunday  Telegram  ’’Reading  Report,”  Portland  Sunday  Telegram, 

Portland,  Maine,  1555. 

685  Powne.  Mcocie  ’’Continuous  Growth  Reading  for  Grades 

L-6,  ” Sixth  Annual  OEA  Research  Conference 
Innovations  in  Classroom  Instruction, 

1965* 


686  Ifcessey,  L*  C# 


687  Rafferty,  Max 


”A  Critical  Study  of  the  Concept  of 
Silent  Reading  Ability,”  Journal  of 
Educational  Psychology,  12,  1921, 
t’p.  25-31. 

frf-m  ar  -Unruh  Reading  Act,  Saoramento, 

1966. 


688  Robinson,  H®  M. 


689  Russell,  D.  H.  & 
Foa,  H.  R. 


690  Russell,  R*  D. 


691  Sanderson,  A.  E. 


’•Factors  Which  Affect  Success  in  Reading,” 
Elementary  School  Journal.  55,  1955, 

5".  263-69. 

’’Research  on  Teaching  Reading,”  An  N.  L. 
Gage  (Ed.),  Handbook  of  Research_on_ 
Teaching,  Chicago:  Rand  McNally  & Co., 
Chapter  16,  1963. 

”A  Comparison  of  Two  Methods  of  Learning,” 
Journal  of  Educational  Research,  18, 
235-238,  also  in  N.  L.  Gage  (Ed.), 

Handbook  of  Research  on  Teaching. 

Chicago : Rand  McNally  & Co.,  1963# 

’’The  Idea  of  Reading  Readiness:  A Re- 
Examination,”  Educational  Research, 

Vol,  6,  November,  1963,  Pp«  3-9. 
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692  Shores  & Husbands 

693  Simmons,  Hill  fit 

Le  Roy 

6 9h  Stauffer,  Russell  G* 

695  Unruh,  Glenys 

696  Vilsoek,  Morgan  fit 

Cleland 

697  Witty,  P.  A*  fit 

Fitzwater,  J*  P* 


698  Womack  fit  Price 


"Are  Fast  Readers  the  Best  Readers?" 
Elementary  English,  56,  1950,  Pp*  52-57* 

Report  of  the  Laidlaw  Reading  Projeot, 
Pasadena  City  Schools,  196lu 

"The  Effectiveness  of  Language  Arts  and 
Basic  Reader  Approaches  to  First  Grade 
Reading  Instruction, 11  U *S  *0  «E  • , 

October,  1966* 

"Reading  First  Grade  i/t/a,"  School 
District  of  University  City,  Missouri, 
1965. 

"Coordinating  and  Integrating  Language 
Arts  Instruction  in  First  Grade," 

The  Reading  Teacher,  October,  1966, 

"An  Experiment  With  Films,  Film  Readers, 
and  the  Magnetic  Sound  Track  Projector," 
Elementary  English,  30,  1953*  232 -2«1, 
also  in  N*  L*  Gage  (Ed*),  Handbook 
of  Research  on  Teaohing,  Chicago: 

Rand  McNally  & Co*,  19o3 • 

"Crossett*s  Plan  for  Teaching  Reading," 
1965  (Mimeo)* 


J.  READING  TEXTBOOKS 

m W ■ 1 ■« 


699  Bates ^ .Alma 

700  Betts  & Welch 

701  Carillo,  Lawrence 


Speed  Iconics,  Northport,  Alabama: 
American  Southern  Publishing  Co., 

1965* 

Betts  Basic  Readers,  New  York; 

American  Book  Co*,  1961* 

Informal  Reading-Readiness  Experiences, 
Chandler  Language-Experience  Readers, 
San  Francit3co,  California:  Chaudler 
Publishing  Co.,  1961*. 


(READING-  TEXTBOOKS,  continued) 


702  Carillo,  Iawrence 


703  Childs,  Sally  k 
Childs,  Ralph 

70U  Cole  k Apple, yard 

705  Craig,  Lillian 

706  Daniels,  J.  G.  k 

Diack,  H. 


Chandler  Language -Experience  Readers, 

San  Francisco,  California:  Chandler 
Publishing  Co.,  1965. 

Magic  Squares.  Chicago:  Educators 
Publishing  Service,  1965. 

Kindergarten  Fun,  Wichita.  Kansas ; 
McCormick-Mathers  Publishing  Co.,  1962* 

Phonetic  Readers,  Chicago : Educators 
Publishing  Service,  196U. 

The  Royal  Road  Readers.  Chatto  & Windu3, 

i?6o7 


707  Devine,  Joseph  Dr.  Fabric.  New  York:  Brentwood  Schools. 

(Material  obtained  in  Form  G 
Questionnaire)* 


708  Educational  Development 
Corp. 


Basic  Word-Study  Skills  for  Middle  Grades. 
Boston,  Massachusetts:  Ginn  & Co.,  195E7 


709  Fay,  Leo 


Curriculum  Motivation  Series,  Chicago, 
Illinois : Iyons  & Carnahan,  1966. 


710  Fay,  Leo  k 

Sheviak,  Margaret 
et  al 


The  Curriculum  Enrichment  Series. 
Chicago,  Illinois:  Iyons  & Carnahan, 

1965. 


711  Fleiss  & Hall 


First  Adventure  in  Learning  Program. 
Associated  Educational  Services  Corp., 
1965. 


712  Fournier  & Presno 


713  Fries,  Charles, 

Wilson,  Rosemary  & 
Rudolph,  Mildred 


Advantage,  Long  Island,  New  York: 
Brentwood,  1965 

Merrill  Linguistic  Readers.  Columbus, 
Ohio:  Charles  E.  Merrill  Books,  Inc., 
1966. 


* Form  G is  a questionnaire  constructed  by  the  Project  Staff 
to  obtain  specific  information  relating  to  on-going  projects. 
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(READING  TEXTBOOKS,  continued) 


711i  Frostig,  Miller  & 
Horne 


715  Greenlee  & Di.etrick 


716  Hargrave  & Armstrong 


717  Harris  & Clark 


718  Harris,  Creekraore, 
& Greenman 


719  Harris,  Creekmore, 
& Greenman 


720  Harris,  Creekmore, 

& Greenman 

721  Helmkamp,  Thomas 


722  Hialson,  Lida 


723  Hurley,  William 


7 2k  Johnson,  E., 

Jacobs,  Island  & 
Turner,  J. 

725  McCracken,  G & 
Walcutt,  C. 


726  Mclnne8,  John 


Beginning  Pictures  and  Patterns, 

Chicago,  Hlinois : FoUett  Publishing 
Co.,  1965. 

Puzzle  Fun,  Wichita,  Kansas  s MoCormick- 
Mathers  Publishing  Co.,  1963. 

Building  Reading  Skills,  Wichita,  Kansas* 
McGormick-Mathers  Publishing  Co.,  1965* 

The  Macmillan  Reading  Program,  New 
York*  The  Macmillan  Co.,  19o*>. 

Keys  to  Independence  in  Reading  (Keytexts) 
Indianapolis,  Indiana:  Economy  Company, 
I960. 

Keys  to  Independence  in  Reading  (Storytexts) 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  Economy 
Company,  I960. 

Phonetic  Keys  to  Reading.  Indianapolis, 
Indiana:  Economy  Co.,  196U. 

Phonics  We  Use.  Chicago,  Illinois: 
lyons  & Carnahan,  1966. 

Phonic  Reading.  Educators  Publishing 
Service,  196^. 

Dan  frontier  Series.  Chicago:  Benefic 
Press,  1961*. 

Treasury  of  literature  Reader  a j Columbus, 
Ohio:  Charles  E.  Merrill  Books,  Inc., 

1966. 

Basic  Reading  Series.  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 

1963. 

Nelson^  Reading  Program.  Camden,  New 
Jersey:  Thomas  Nelson  & Sons,  I960. 
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(READING  TEXTBOOKS,  continued) 


727  McKee,  Paul 
et  al 


728  McQueen  & Qrcott 

729  Mountain  & Mason 


730  0!  Donnell, 

Cooper  & 

Jones  et  al 

731  Otrr,  Hattie 

732  Rasmussen  & Goldberg 


733  Robinson,  Monroe 
& Artley  et  al 


73U  Rudd,  Josephine 


735  Tanyzer,  H.  & 

Mazurkiewicz,  G* 


736  Traoe,  Thomas  & 
Hughes 


737  Wetmore,  Evertts,& 
0!Donnell,  et  al 


738  Whipple,  G. 


Reading  for  Meaning,  Boston, 
Massachusetts*  Houghton-Mifflin  Co*, 
1966. 

Developing  Potential  Reading  Ability, 
McQrr  Publishing  Company,  1965* 

Challenge  Readers*  Wichita,  Kansas: 
McCormick-Mathers  Publishing  Company, 
1965. 

Harper  & Row  Basic  Reading  Program* 
Evanston,  Illinois:  Harper  & Row 
Publishing  Co.,  1966. 

Let»s  Read,  Harlow  Publishing  Corp., 
19657 

S*R*A*  Basic  Reading  Series,  Chicago, 
Illinois:  Science  Researoh  Association, 
Ino#,  196$. 

Scott  Foresman  Reading  Program, 

Glenview,  Illinois:  Scott,  Foresman 
& Company,  1965* 

Word  Attack  Manual,  Educators  PubMing 
Service,  1962. 

Early-to-Read  i/t/a  Program,  New  York: 
Initial  Teaching  Alphabet  Publishers, 
Inc.,  1965* 

Open  Court  Basic  Readers,  LaSalle, 
Illinois:  Open  Court  Publishers 
Company,  1965* 

Harper  & Row  Basic  Reading  Program, 
Evanston,  Illinois:  Harper  & Row 
Publishing,  3hc.,  1966. 

City  Schools  Reading  Program,  Great 
Cities  School  improvement  Program, 
Chicago,  Illinois:  Follett  Publishing 
Company,  1961w 
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(READING  TEXTBOOKS,  continued) 


739  Woolman 

7hO  Works,  Austixii 

7hl  Wrightstone,  J<#  Wayne 


Reading  in  High  Gear,  S.  R»  A#, 

Chicago 15557 

Vocabulary  Builder . Educators 
Publishing  Service,  1961*. 

Adventures  in  Reading  Readiness. 
Workbook,  New  York : Noble  & Noble 
Publishers,  Inc.,  1965 . 


7U2  Brakken,  Earl 


7h3  Brakken,  Earl 


K.  SCIENCE  ARTICLES 

"An  Investigation  to  Determine  Most 
Effective  Means  of  Dissemination  of 
a Currioulum  InrAOvation  for  Elementary 
Science,11  Florida  State  University# 

i'FSU  - AAAS  - Elementary  Science  Project, 
Florida  State  University#  (Material 
obtained  in  Form  G Questionnaire)* 


7UU  Butts,  David 


7U5  Butts  & Jones 


7U6  Cunningham,  Roger 


7k7  Elementary  School 
Science  Project 

7I4.8  Fish  & Saunders 


"Science  In-Service  Ifcoject,"  Science 
Ed.  Center,  University  of  Texas,  1966# 
(Material  obtained  in  Form  G 
Questionnaire)* 

"Inquiry  Training  & Problem  Solving 
in  Elementary  School  Children," 

Journal  of  Research  inSciencs  Teaching* 
Volo  U,  1966,  Pp.  2l-fh 

Individualizing  Instruction  In  The 
Elementary  Science  Program,  Skokie, 
Illinois  . (Material  obtained  in  Form 
G Questionnaire)* 

U#S.U.  Newsletter,  Vol#  No.  1, 

Spring,  1965. 

"Inquiry  in  the  Elementary  School 
Science  Curriculum,"  School  Science, 
and  Mathematics,  Vol.  LXVI,  No.  1, 
January,  1966. 
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(SCIENCE  ARTICLES,  continued) 


7k9  Martin  & Pinck 


750  Soott  & Sigel 


751  Spain  & Cunningham 


Curriculum  Improvement  and  Innovation: 

A Partnership  of  Students « School  Teacher s» 
and  Research  Scholars.  Bentley,  Inc*, 

19657 

Effects  of  Inquiry  Training  in  Physical 
Science  on  Creativity  and  Cognitive 
Styles  of  Elementary  School  Children. 
Merrill-Palmerlnstitute , U.  S • 0.  E*, 

1965. 

A IT oc ess  of  Inquiry , Skokie,  Illinois: 
Fairview  Schools. 


752  Suchman,  Riohard 

753  Swartz,  Clifford 


7SU  Wilmington  Public 
Schools 


•'Inquiry  Training!  Building  Skills 
for  Autonomous  Discovery, 11  Merrill* 
Palmer  Quarterly  (VII ),  1961* 

"Elementary  School  Science  by  a 
Quantitative  Approach,”  Stony 
Brook,  New  York:  State  University 
of  New  York,  196b  (Miraeo). 

"Using  Science  to  Solve  Problems," 
Wilmington,  Delaware:  Division  of 
Educational  Progress,  Department  of 
Elementary  Education,  19o5« 


755  Wood,  John  "Elementary  Science  in  the  First  Grade," 

American  Journal  of  Physics,  Vol.  32, 

No.  ll,  November,  196^7  Pp  7 830-831. 


L.  SCIENCE  TEXTBOOKS 


756  Amerioan  Association 
for  the  Advancement 
of  Soienoe 


Science  * A Process  Approach. 
Washington,  DcC#, "Commission  on 
Science  Education,  1965 e 


757  Barnard,  Steadier  & 
Spook 


"Soienoe  for  Tomorrow^  World," 
Macmillan  Soience*  Series.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1966 


(SCIENCE  TEXTBOOKS,  continued) 


758  Beauchamp,  Mayfitld  & 

Hurd 

759  Bond  et  al 


760  Brandwein,  Paul  F. 

et  al 

761  Braswell,  A.  L. 


762  Brown,  Clark  & 
Dodd 


763  Craig,  G.  S.  & 

Bryan,  B.  C.  et  al 

76U  Elementary  Scienoe 

Study  of  Educational 
Services,  Inc. 

765  Elementary  Scienoe 

Study  of  Educational 
Services,  Inc. 

766  Elementary  Science 

Study  of  Educational 
Services,  Inc. 

767  Elementary  Science 

Study  of  Educational 
Services,  Inc. 

768  Elementary  School 

Science  Project 

769  George, 
MaoGraokcru  Helen  & 
Decker,  Donald 

770  Gloves  & Merrill 


Basic  Science  Program.  Glenview,  Illinois* 
Scott,  Foresman  Company,  1965* 

Developmental  Science  Series.  Chicago, 
Illinois:  Iyons  & Carnahan^ Inc#,  1963* 

Concepts  in  Science.  New  York:  Har court, 
Brace  & World,  Dae.,  1966. 

Science  for  First  Grade.  Elementary  School 
Science  Project,  Utah  State  University. 

Beans  and  Biology,  School  Science  Curriculum 
Project,  Stenographic  Services, 

University  of  Illinois,  1965® 

Science  For  You^  Boston,  Massachusetts: 

Ginn  & Company,  1965* 

Behavior  of  Mealworms  m Teacher* s Guide, 
Boston,  Massachusetts:  Houghton  Mifflin, 
196li* 

Gases  and  Airs  - Teacher* s Guide, 

Boston,  Massachusetts:  Houghton  Mifflin, 

1965. 

Growing  Seeds  • Teacher *s  Guide, 

Boston,  Massachusetts:  Houghton  Mifflin, 
196U. 

Kitchen  Physics  - Teacher  *s  Guide, 

Boston,  Massachusetts:  Houghton  Mifflin, 
1965s 

Gravity.  University  of  Illinois,  196U. 


Singer  Soience  Series,  Syracuse,  New  York: 
L.  W.  Singer  company7  1959. 


Momentary  Science  Curriculum.  West 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  19o6. 
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(SCIENCE  TEXTBOOKS,  continued) 


771  Karplus,  Robert 


772  Karplus,  Robert 


773  Karplus,  Robert 
77U  Karplus  & Thier 

775  Klopfer,  Leo 

776  Kallinson,  George 

et  al 

777  Navarra,  John  & 

Zafforoni,  Joseph 

778  Ress,  Etta 


779  RuohHs,  Ry 


780  Sohneidor,  Herman  & 

Nina 

781  Simon 


782  Smith,  E»  A* 

Bleoha,  M*  K. 
Sternig*  J. 


Relativity  of  Position  & Motion, 

Science  Curriculum  Improvement  Study, 

Regents  of  University  of  California, 

1964. 

i 

Interaction  and  Systems*  Science 
Curriculum  Improvement  Study, 

Regents  of  the  University  of 
California,  1963. 

Science  Curriculum  Improvement  Study, 

Regents  of  the  University  of 
California,  1963. 

Variation  of  Measurement.  Science 
Curriculum  Improvement  Study,  Regents 
of  University  of  California,  19C4. 

History  of  Science  Cases.  Chicago, 

Illinois t Science  Research 
Associates,  1963. 

Science  Series,  Morristown,  New  Jersey  J 
Silver  Burdett,  1965. 

Todays  Basic  Science , Evanston,  Illinois  t 
Harper  & Row  Publisher s,  1965. 

Signals  to  Satellites  - In  Today  »s  World 
Minnesota:  Creative  Educational  Society, 
Jhc.,  1965. 

Classroom  Laboratory.  New  York:  Har court. 
Brace  & World,  19667 

Heath  Science  Series,  Boston,  Massachusetts* 
D.  C.  Heath  Company,  1965. 

The  Search  For  Planet  X,  New  York: 

Basic  Books,  Inc.,  1962. 

Igidlaw  Science  Series*  Laidlaw  Brothers* 
Publishers,  19&r 


(SCIENCE  TEXTBOOKS,  continued) 


783 

Teaneok  Public  Schools 

"A  Guide  to  the  Teaching  of  Science 
in  the  Teaneok  Elementary  Schools," 
1966. 

78l» 

Thurber,  W*  A*, 
Durkee,  M*  C*  & 
Kilburn,  R*  E* 

Exploring  Science*  Boston*  Massachusetts: 
Allyn  & Bacon,  Iho#,  1966* 

785 

Ware  & Hoffsten 

Steck  Science  Series*  Austin*  Texas: 
The  Steck  Company,  1963* 

786 

Wood,  John 

"Science  For  First  Grade,"  Elementary 
School  Scienoe  Project,  Utah  State 
University,  196b* 

M.  SOCIAL  STUDIES  ARTICLES 


787  Athens,  Georgia  Anthropology  Curriculum  Project, 

Anthropology  Curriculum  Athens,  Georgia:  University  of 
Project  Georgia,  1965* 

788  Berlak,  Harold  ‘'Development  of  an  Elementary  School 

Social  Science  Curriculum, n St*  Louis, 
Missouri:  Metropolitan  St*  Louis 
Social  Studies  Center,  1966* 

(Material,  obtained  in  Form  Q Questionnaire)* 


789  Fenton,  Biwin  & 
Good,  John  M* 


790  Foy,  Henry 


791  Harrison  & Solomon 


"Project  Sooial  Studies:  A Progress 
Report,"  Social  Education*  Val*  29, 
April,  1SJS,  ?p.  206-iW7 

"Program  for  the  Development  of  a 
Breakthrough  in  Civic  Education  in 
our  Schools,"  New  York:  Counoil  on 
Civic  Education,  New  fork,  1966* 

"Review  of  Research  in  the  Teaching 
of  Social  Studies:  196b,"  Social 
Education*  Vcl*  XXIX,  No*  p. 

May,  1965. 


* Form  G is  a questionnaire  constructed  by  the  Ifroject  Staff 
to  obtain  speoifio  information  relating  to  on-going  projects* 
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(SOCIAL  STUDIES  ARTICLES,  continued) 


792  Kanidnso  Erancis  The  Influence  of  Analysis  and  Evaluation 

Questions  on  Critical  Thinking  and 
Achievement  in  Sixth  Grade  Social 
Studies.  Kent,  Ohio:  Kent  State 
University,  1966. 


793  Martin,  Clyde  Inez 

791*  Martin,  Clyde  Inez 

795  MoNeill,  David 

796  Radar,  William 

797  Rogers,  V*  R.  & 
Layton,  D.  E. 

798  Senesh,  Lawrence 


An  Elementary  School  Social  Studies 
Program.  Bureau  of  Laboratory  Schools, 
University  of  Texas,  1963* 

(Material  obtained  in  Form  G Questionnaire)* 

Social  Studies  Curriculum  Project, 

University  of  Texas.  (Material  obtained 
in  Form  G Questionnaire)* 

"Report  on  the  Caesar  Unit1  196!*," 
by  Richard  Bnmet,  Jr.,  Some  linguistic 
Skills  for  History  Students,  Occasional 
Papers  No.  1 and  No.”  2,  Social  Studies 
Curriculum  Program,  Educational 
Services,  Inc.,  1965* 

"Elementary  School  Economics,"  Chicago, 
Illinois,  1966.  (Material  obtained  in 
Form  G Questionnaire)* 

"An  Exploratory  Study  of  Primary  Grade 
Childrens  Ability  to  Conceptualize 
Based  Upon  Content  Drawn  From  Selected 
Social  Studies  Topics,"  Journal  of 
Educational  Research.  Vol.  59,  No.  5* 
January,  1966. 

Elkart  Indiana  Experiment  in  Economic 
Education,  Krannert  School  of  Industrial 
Management,  Lafayette,  Indiana  * (Material 
in  Form  G Questionnaire)* 


799  Teaneck  Publio  Schools  A Guide  to  Social  Studies  in  the 

Intermediate  Grades  of  the  Teaneck 
Elementary  Schools,  Teaneck,  New  Jersey. 

800  Teaneck  Public  Schools  A Guide  to  Social  Studies  in  the 

Primary  Grades  of  the  Teaneck 
Elementary  Schools.  Teaneck,  New  Jersey. 


* Form  G is  a questionnaire  constructed  by  the  Project  Staff 
to  obtain  specific  information  relating  to  on-going  projects. 


H.  SOCIAL  STUDIES  TEXTBOOKS 


801 

Abraracwitz,  Jaok 

Study  Lessons  on  Documents  of  Freedom, 
Chicago:  Follett, 

802 

Abramowitz,  Jaok 

Study  Lessons  in  Our  Nation^  History, 
Chicago:  Follett,  1961*. 

803 

Ahlsobwede,  Ben 

Exploring  Our  Country*  Chicago: 
Follett,  196^, 

80U 

Ahlsohwede,  Ben 

Exploring  The  Old  World,  Chioagos 

Foilett,  1965. 

$ 

CO 

Buckley  & Jones 

Five  FriendB  at  School,  New  lories  ■ 
Holt,  Rinehart  Sc  Winston,  1966. 

806 

Buckley  & Jones 

Holt  Urban  Social  Studies.  New  fork* 
Holt,  Rinehart  Sc  Winston,  1966. 

807 

Buckley  & Jones 

William,,  Andy  and  Ramon,  New  York: 
Holt,  Rinehart  Sc  Winston,  1966. 

80S 

Clark,  Compton  Sc 
Wilson 

American  Frontier (f  Chicago,  Illinois: 
Iycns  Sc  Carnahan,  1965. 

809 

Devine,  James 

Our  World  Today,  New  York:  Noble  Sc 
Noble,  19S5. 

810 

George,  Goetz  & 
Mason  et  al 

Lands  and  Peoples  of  The  World, 
Boston,  Massachusetts:  Ginn  Sc  Co,, 
196$. 

811 

Greer,  C,  C.  Sc 
Gibbs,  E,  P, 

Your  Home  Sc  You,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Allyn  Sc  Bacon,  Inc.,  19o6. 

812 

Gross,  Herbert  et  al 

Exploring  American  Neighbors,  Chicago: 
Follett,  1961. 

813 

Gross,  Herbert  et  al 

Exploring  Regions  Nesr  and  Far, 
Chicago:  Follett,  19o5. 

3 

CO 

Gross,  Herbert  et  al 

Exploring  the  New  World, 
Chicago:  Follett,  E/65. 

815 

Hanna  Sc  Gray 

At  School,  Glenview,  Illinois: 
Scott,  Foresman  & Co,,  1966. 
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(SOCIAL  STUDIES  TEXTBOOKS,  continued) 


816  Henna,  Hoyt  & 
Gray 


817  Hawaii  Department 

of  Eduoation 

818  Hoffman,  Bowden  & 

Zennamer 

819  Hudson,  Margaret  & 

Weaver,  Ann 


820  Eunnicutt,  C.  W. 

Qrambs,  J., 
Patterson,  F. 
Patterson,  J. 
et  al 

821  Jaynes,'  Ruth 

822  Lawrence,  Randall, 

Endo  ft  MeStay 

823  McCabe,  Sybil  Anderson 


82L  Mclntire,  Alta 


82f>  Mclntire,  A#  & 
Hill,  W. 

826  Pattison  ft  Robbins 


827  Pauley,  B.  G. 


At  Homes  Living  and  learning  in  First 
Grade  and  Guidebook  to  accompany  At 
Hornet  Glenview,  Illinois  : Foresman 
and  Company,  1965  • 

Elementary  School  Guidance  in  Hawaii, 
Hawaii:  Department  of  Education,  196L. 

Steok-Vaughn  Geography  Series,  Austin, 
Texas:  Steck-Vaughn  Company,  1965* 

Plans  for  Living*  Palo  Alto,  California: 
Pacemaker  Books,  Fearon  Publishing 
Inc.,  1965* 

Singer  Social  Studies  Series,  Singer  Co*, 

195-U 


Yq-Ho  and  Kim  Series.  Lawrence  Press,  1965* 

Negro  American  Heritage,  Century  Sohool 
Book  Press,  1966* 

How  Schools  Aid  Democracy,  Chicago: 

Benefic  Press,  19&4 « 

Working  Together,  Chicago:  Follett, 

1925T 

Follett  Social  Studies,  'Chicago,  Illinois 
Follett  Publishing  Co.,  1965* 

Going  Places*  Chicago:  Rand  McNally 
ft  Co.,  1955, 

Building  for  Tomorrow,  Boston:  Ailyn 
ft  Bacon  Inc.,  1960. 


828  Polansky,  Wann  ft 
Warman 


The  Changing  Earth  and  Its  People^ 
Bostons  Ailyn  & Bacon,  Inc.,  1965. 


B~8$ 


o 


•• 


829 

830 

831 

832 

833 

83U 

835 

836 

837 

838 
839 
81&0 


Presno,  V# 


Er e8nc,  V* 


(SOCIAL  STUDIES  TEXTBOOKS,  continued) 

People  and  Their  Actions « Long  Island, 
New  Yorfc,  Brentwood  Public  Schools,  1965* 

People  and  Their  Social  Actions,  Long 
Island,  New  York:  Brentwood  Public 
Schools,  1965  • 


Preston,  Michols  & 
Warle 

Ress,  Etta 


Tersh,  Seymour 


Thomas,  Richard 


Haath  Social  Studies  Series , Boston: 

D.  C.  Heath,  1^ 

Transportation  in  Todays  World, 
Minnesota : Creative  Educational 
Society,  1965  • 

The  Story  of  India,  McCormick,  Mathers, 

19551 

The  Story  of  France,,  McCormick,  Mathers, 

155?. 


Ver  Stegg,  Burnett  & 
Hagaraan  et  al 

Voight,  Nila 


Warn  & Sheeby 


Wann,  Warm  & 
Sheehy 

Wann,  Wre  eland  t 
Conklin 


Basic  Sooial  Studies  Series,  New  York: 
Harper  & Row,  195lw 

The  World  Around  Us  (Series),  Lawrence 
Press,  1955* 

Curious  Chester,  Boston:  Allyn  & 

& Bacon,  Inc«,  1965* 

Learning  About  Our  Neighbors,  Boston: 
Allyn  & Bacon,  Inc*,19o5# 

Learning  About  Our  Country,  Boston: 
Allyn  & Bacon,  Inc.,  19557 


Wilder,  H.  B«, 
Ludlum,  R.  P.  & 
Brown,  FL»  M. 


This  Is  Americans  Story,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  s Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  1966* 


81*1  Bremer,  Long  & 
Cooks 


0.  SPELLING 

Skills  in  Spelling,  Kansas:  Me  Cormick, 
Mathers  Publishing  Company,  1961*. 


o 
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(SFffiLING,  continued) 


81*2  Crotti  & Cravitz 

Techniques  for  the  Teaching  of  Spelling* 
(Material  obtained  in  Form  G Questionnaire)# 

81*3  Gifford,  Margaret 

Learning  the  Letters,  Doyle  Printing 
Co  • 

81*1*  Hanna  & Hanna 

First  Steps  "A  Speller  for  Beginners," 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  19^3  • 

81*$  Hildreth  & La  Ooste 

Spellingtime,  Syracuse,  New  York* 
Singer  Company,  1961*. 

81*6  Holsclaw,  Cora  et  al 

Spelling  and  Waiting  Patterns,  Chicago* 
Follett  Publishing  Company,  1965* 

81*?  Horrocks,  £•  M» 
Evans,  E*  M*  & 
Staiger,  R.  G. 

Spelling,  Boston,  Massachusetts:  Ginn 
& Company,  196$ « 

81*8  O’Donnell,  Tomes  & 
Brown 

Harper/Row  Basic  Speller,  New  York: 
Harper  & Row  Publishing  Co,,  196$* 

81*9  Plunkett  & Peck 

A Spelling  Workbook,  Educators 
Publishing  Service,  I960* 

8$0  Smith,  W.  & 

Moore,  J#  V* 

"Size  of  Step  and  Achievement  in 
Programmed  Spelling,"  Psychological 
Reports.  Vol.  10,  1962,  2B7-29U. 

P.  WHITING 


8$1  Anderson,  Dan  W* 

"Handwriting  Research:  Style  and 

Practice."  Elemsntary  English, 

Vol*  XXXXII,  Oar?'  .ary,  1905,  Pp.U$- 
12$. 

8$2  Boone  & Spache 

Writing  ELeraents,  Northport,  Alabama: 
American  Southern  Publishing  Company, 
1961** 

8$3  Noble  & Noble 

Better  Handwriting  for  Everyone.,  New 
York:  Ncble  & Noble  Publishings  Inc*, 

1965. 

* Form  G is  a questionnaire  constructed  by  the  Project  Staff 
to  obtain  specific  information  relating  to  on-going  projects# 
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(WRITING,  continued) 


8$Ii  Peterson,  P.  0. 


855  Poore,  Mary 


856  Rogers,  D.  C. 

Ort,  L.  L.  & 
Serra,  M. 

857  Townsend,  Rebecca 


Adventures  in  Handwriting*  New  York: 
Macmillan  Company,  1965* 

Colonial  Press  Handwriting.  Northport, 
Alabama:  American  Southern  Colonial 
Press,  1965* 

My  Word  Book,  Chicago:  Lyons  & Carnahan, 
Ino«,  19&. 


Imaginary  line  Handwriting.  Austin, 
Texas:  Steck-Vaughn  Company,  1966* 


858  Yates,,  Elizabeth  Someday  You1!!  Write.  New  York: 

E.  P.  Dutton  & Co.,  Inc.,  1962* 


II.  CREATIVITY 


859  Anderson,  H.  Creativity  and  Itfs  Cultivation,  New  York: 

Harper  & Brother,  1959,  II? • 132 -136 • 

860  Covington,  Crutohfield  & “Productive  Thinking  Program, n Educational 

Davies  Innovation.  California,  1966 


861  Cunningham  & 
Torrance 


Imagi/craft.  Boston:  Ginn  & Cocpany 

19357 


862  Dunlap,  James 


863  Myers,  H.  E.  & 

Torrance,  E.  P. 

86U  Myers,  R.  E.  & 

Torrance,  E.  P. 


Development  of  Logical  Thinking  of 
Kindergarten  Children— A Pro.lect-Typa 
Program.  School  District  of  University 
City,  Missouri,  1966. 

Can  You  Imagine?.  Ginn  & Company,  1965 • 


invitations  to  Speaking  and  Writing 
Creatively.  Ginn  & Company.  1965. 


865  Myers,  R.  E.  & 

Torrance,  E.  P. 


Invitations  to  Thinking  & Doing. 
Ginn  & Co.,  X9^U. 
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666  Northway,  M,  L.  & 
Rooks,  M.  M, 


867  Hugg,  Harold 


868  Rusoh,  Denny  & 
Ives 


869  Torrance,  E,  Paul 


"Creativity  and  Sociometric  Status 
in  Children,”  Sooiometry  and  the 
Science  of  Man* 

Imagination : An  Inquiry  into  the  , 
Sources  and  Conditions  That  Stimulate, 
Creativity,  New  York?  Harper  & Row, 
1963. 

"Fostering  Creativity  in  Sixth  Grade," 
Elementary  Sohool  Journal.  February, 

195?: 

Applications  of  Creativity  in  the 
Elementary  Sohool.  The  New  World 
Foundation,  ts7J?  Riverside  Drive, 

New  York,  New  York,  1965. 


870  Torrance,  E#  Paul  (Ed#)  Guiding  Creative  Talent,  Englewood 

Cliffs,  New  Jerseys  Prentioe-Hall, 
Inc,,  1962,  also  in  National  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Education,  Theories 
of  Learning  and  Instruction,  63rd 
Yearbook,  Chicago i University  of 
Chioago  Press,  196U. 

"Development  and  Evaluation  of  Recorded 
Programmed  Experiences  in  Creative 
Thinking  in  the  Uth  Grade,"  NDEA  Title 
III,  Project  880,  Mb,  Kisco,  New  Yorks 
Bedford  Public  Schools,  1966, 


871  Torrance  & 
Cupta 
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872  Ellson,  D.  et  al 

873  Firm,  James  D. 

87U  Garner,  W,  L. 

875  Gibney,  Arthur  J. 

876  Glaser , Robert 

877  Goldstein,  Leo  S.  & 

Gotkin,  Lassar  G. 

878  Gotkin,  L.  G. 

879  Gotkin,  L.  G.  & 

Goldstein,  T.  S. 

880  Gray,  Genevieve 


'•Programed  Tutoring,"  Reading  Research 
Quarter ly,  1,  No.  1,  1965  • 

"Instructional  Technology, " Bulletin  of 
the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals,  Vol.  1*7,  May,  19C>3j 
Pp.  99-119 • 

Programed  Instruction,  Center  for  Applied 
Research  in  Education,  Inc.,  1966. 

Proposal  for  Expanding  the  Use  of  a Tape 
Teaching  Project  at  Elmwood  School, 

West  Hartford,  Connecticut,  November, 

1965. 

Teaching  Machines  and  Programed  Learning, 
II,  Data  and  Directions,  Department  cf 
Audiovisual  Instruction,  National 
Education  Association  of  the  United 
States,  Library  of  Congress  Card 
No.  60-15721,  1965. 

"A  Review  of  Research:  Teaching  Machines 
vs  Programed  Textbooks  as  Presentation 
Modes,"  Journal  of  Programed  Instruction, 
1,  No.  1,  1962,  P pi  29-3-). 

"The  Machine  and  The  Child,"  A.  V» 
Communication  Review,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2, 

i55ST~ 

"Programed  Instruction  for  the  Younger 
Learner:  A Comparison  of  Two 
Presentation  Modes  in  Two  Environments, 13 
New  York:  Center  for  Programmed 
Instruction,  Inc.,  January,  1962. 

"Educational  Technology  and  the 
Individual  Student,"  Phi  Delta  Kappan, 
Vol,  1|6,  September,  19oE,  Pp.  6-8. 
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881  Kively,  Wells 


882  Kalin,  Re 


883  Xruraboltz,  John  D. 


88U  Lumsdaine,  A»  A. 


88$  Martin,  J.  Henry 


886  McNeil,  John  D. 


887  School  Management 


11  An  Exploratory  Investigation  of  an 
Apparatus  for  Studying  and  Teaching 
Visual  Discrimination,  Using  Preschool 
Children,"  Teaching  Machines  and 
Programed  learning:  A Source  Book, 
by  Lumsdaine  and  Glas'.J,  Department 
of  A*  V*  Instruction,  NEA,  I960. 

"Development  and  Evaluation  of  a 
Programed  Text  for  Intellectually 
Superior  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grade 
Pupils,"  Florida  State,  1961 
(Doctoral  Dissertation  Abstract). 

"The  Nature  and  Importance  of  the 
Required  Response  in  Programed 
Instruction,"  American  Educational 
Research  Journal a 1.  November,  19oh, 

Pp.  203-209. 

"Educational  Technology,  Programed 
Learning,  and  Instructional  science," 
in  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education,  Theories  of  Learning  and 
Instruction*  63rd  Yearbook,  Part  I, 
Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press, 

1 96k,  Pp*  371-UOl. 

Freeport  Publio  Sohools  Experiment  on 
Early  Reading  Using  The  Edison 
Responsive  Environment  Instrument. 

New  York,  1965 . (Material  obtained  in 
Form  G Questionnaire)# 

"Programed  Instruction  as  a Research 
Tool  in  Reading:  an  Annotated  Case," 
Journal  of  Programed  Instruction  1* 

No.  1,  1962,  Pp.  37-R2. 

"Four  Ways  You  Can  Use  Teaohing  Machines 
School  Management*  December,  1965* 


* Form  G is  a questionnaire  constructed  by  the  Project  Staff 
to  obtain  specific  information  relating  to  on-going  projects. 


(XIX.  PROGRAMMED  INSTRUCTION,  continued) 


868  Smith*  Wendell  I#  & 
Moore;  J.  William 


889  Stolurow,  L.  M. 


890  University  of 
California 


•'Size  of  Step  and  Cueing, n Psychological 
Reports * 10,  1962,  Pp«  287-294* 

Teaching  By  Machine^  U*  S*  0*  E*  - 
55010  Cooperative  Research  Monograph 
$6,  1961. 

Improvement  of  Utilization  of  Programed 
Learning  in  Schools  and  Colleges, 

Los  Angeles,  California s School  of 
Education.  (Material  obtained  in  Form 
G Questionnaire)* 


* Form  G ia  a questionnaire  constructed  by  the  Project.  Staff 
to  obtain  specific  information  relating  to  on-going  projects. 


IV.  TELEVISION 


891  Bair,  George 


A Guide  to  Instructional  Television, 
Robert "Eiamona,  "statewide  uxosed- 
Circuit  Televisions  The  South 
Carolina  Program,"  New  Yorks  McGraw- 
HL11  Book  Company,  1961*  • 


892  Bruno,  Louis 


893  Faris,  Gene, 

Moldstad,  John  & 
pfcye,  Harvey 


891*  Hayraan  & Johnson 


899  HLmmelweit,  H.  T*, 
Oppenheim,  Ao  N. 
Vince*  P« 


896  Hopkins  & Lefever 


Educational  T*  V*  in  Washington, 

Olympia,  Washingtons  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction* 

Improving  the  Learning  Ehvironmenti 
A Study  on  the  Looal  Preparation  of 
Visual  Instructional  Materials! 
Washington,  D*  C*s  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 

Office  of  Education,  Circular  No. 

718,  Government  Printing  Office, 

1963,  Pp.  1U8. 

"Research  on  the  Context  of  Instructional 
Television,"  Sohool  Life*  1*9 • 8*11, 

April,  1963. 

Television  and  the  Child,  New  York, 
London,  Ontario:  Published  for  the 
Nuffield  Foundation,  Oxford  University 
PresB,  1998. 


"Comparative  Learning  and  Retention 
of  Conventional  and  Instructional  T.  V. 
Methods,"  A.  V.  Communication  Review, 
Vol.  13,  No.  1,  Spring,  W. 


897  Macooby,  E.  E. 


898  MaoLennan,  Donald  W.,& 
Reid,  J.  Christopher 
(compilers) 


"Televisions  Its  Impact  on  School 
Children,"  Public  Opinion  Quarterly, 

19,  1991,  ?P.  1*21-1*1* « 

Abstracts  of  Research  on  Instructional 
Television  and  iilms  An  Annotated 
Bibliography,  Stanford,  California  s 
Authorized  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
under  Title  VII,  Part  B of  the 
National  Defense  Eduoation  Act  of 
1958,  Institute  for  Comraunioating 
Research,  Stanford  University, 

Vol.  1 & 2,  April,  1961*. 
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899  Mayer  sen,  Paul 


900  Miles,  David  M.  Dr. 


901  Missouri  School 
District 


902  Moore,  George 


903  Murray,  Robert 


901*  Schram  et  al 


90$  Shanks,  Robert 


hThe  State  of  Ihstructional  Television 
(I.T*?.)*"  New  Canaan,  Connecticut, 

196$. 

“An  Institute  for  the  Preparation  of 
Exemplary  Television  lessons, 11 
Hagerstown,  Maryland.  (Material  obtained 
in  Form  G Questionnaire)* 

Educational  Television  in  the  Kansas 
City.  Missouri  School  District*  March. 

mbii  i in.  i iu  ■ 

19§5. 

"Collaborative  Learning  Media  Package," 
Wellesley,  Massachusetts?  Wellesley 
Public  Schools,  1966.  (Material  obtained 
in  Form  G Questionnaire)* 

"The  Schneotady  Approach:  Using  the 
Educational  Station,"  A Guide  to 
Instructional  Television,  New  York: 

Robert  Diamond,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1961* 

The  Context  of  Instructional  Television- 
Summary  Report  of  Research  Findings. 
1966-64,  Denver  Public  Schools  and 
Stanford  University. 

"The  Anaheim  Approach  to  Closed  Circuit 
^television, " A Guide  to  Instructional 
Television.  New  York:  Robert  Diamond, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1961* • 


* Form  G is  a questionnaire  constructed  by  the  Project  Staff 
to  obtain  specific  information  relating  to  on-going  projects 


V.  CURRICULUM  - GENERAL 


906  Alvares,  Robert  Interdisciplinary  Problem  Solving- 

Discovery  Approach  to  Learning  and 
its  Effect  upon  the  Development  of 
Various  Levels  of  Cognitive  SkillSj 
San  Jose,  California*  (Material 
obtained  in  Form  G Questionnaire)# 


907  Allport,  Gordon  W. 


908  American  Educational 

Research 

Association 

909  Amerioan  Educational 

Research 

Association 


The  Nature  of  Prejudice,  Reading, 
Massachusetts#  Addison  Wesley 
Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  195U. 

"Curriculum  Planning  and  Development," 
Review  of  Educational  Research,  Vol. 
XXXVI,  No.  3,  Jims,  li». 

"Educational  Programs:  Adolescence," 
Review  of  Educational  Research." 

Vol.  XXXVI,  No.  U,  October,  1966. 


910  Association  for 
Supervision  & 
Curriculum  Development 


Curriculum  Materials.  Washington,  D. 
The  Association  Department  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  1965, 


P.  91 


C.s 


911  Barlow,  Melvin  L.  "Curriculum  Development  and  the  Improvement 

of  Instruction,"  Bulletin  of  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals.  U9,  12U32,  May, 

1965. 

912  Beauohamp,  George  A.  The  Curriculum  of  the  Elementary  School, 

Boston:  Allyn  and  Bacon,  196lu 


913  Buewell,  G.  L.  & 
Judd 


91L  Carter,  C.  Douglas 


"Perceptual  Researoh  and  Methods," 

Scientific  Monthly,  6I4,  19L7,  Pp.  521- 


"The  Challenge,"  A Program  for  Gifted 
Children  in  the  Lth  and  5th  Grades, 
North  Carolina:  Guidance  Clinic, 
Western  Carolina  College,  1965. 


# Form  G is  a questionnaire  constructed  by  the  Ifcoject  Staff 
to  obtain  specific  information  relating  to  on-going  projects. 
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915  Dunlap,  James 

916  Durrell  & Palos 

917  Essexville  Hanpton 

Publio  Sohools 

918  Paris  & Molstad 
9?  9 Fauls,  Xydia  B# 

920  Ford,  G#  W»  k 
Pugno,  L© 


"Developmental  Differences  Among 
Kindergarten  Children,"  A Study  of  results 
on  the  Pfcostig  Developmental  Test  of 
Visual  Perception,  School  District  of 
Univeristy  City,  Missouri,  1966# 

"Pupil  Study  Teams  in  Reading,"  1956 
(Interpretation)  • 

"System  Objectives,"  Michigan,  1966# 


"Improving  the  Learning  Environment," 
Washington,  D*  C©s  U«  S#  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  1963# 

Ear ly  childhood  Education*  Riohmcnd, 
Virginia  1 Richmond  Public  Schools, 
1966#  (Material  Obtained  in  Form 
G Questionnaire)* 


The  Structure  of  Knowledge  and  the. 
Curriculum©  Chicago*  Rand  McNally 
& Company,  1961$# 


921  Gallagher,  James  J#  (Ed.) 


A Ranort  on  a Conference  of  Research 
on  edited  Children©  Washington,  D#C#t 
U#  S©  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  USQE,  Cooperative  Researoh 
Branch,  1963,  also  in  National  Society 
for  Study  of  Education,  Theories  of 
Learning  and  Instruction©  63rd 
Yearbook,  Chicago:  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1961u 


922  Gage,  N#  L#  (Ed©) 

923  Glaser,  Robert 


Handbook  of  Research  on  Teaching, 
CMoagoT^ Rand  MbNaily  & Company, 
1963,  Chapter  16# 

The  New  Pedagogy*  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania:  Learning  Researoh  k 
Development  Center,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  1965« 


* Form  G is  a questionnaire  oonstruoted  by  the  Projeot  Staff 
to  obtain  speoifio  information  relating  to  on-going  projeots# 


(V*  CURRICUJAJM-GENERAL,  continued) 


925  Hausman,  Duval, 

Greeson  & Unruh 

925  Heath,  Robert  W.  (Ed#) 

926  Herlihy,  John 

927  Hogan,  Robert  P. 


928  Hunt,  J.  MoV. 


929  Keneally,  K.  G. 


930  Knox,  Grace 


i»A  Responsive  Environment  for  learning, 
Kindergarten  Through  Primary  Two,1' 
Missouri 1 School  District  of  University 
City,  1966# 

New  Curricula  1 New  York:  Harper  & Row, 

1965. 

'•Cooperative  Project  for  Curriculum 
Development,"  "Vectors  of  Educational 
Change,"  A Second  Year  Report,  1965-66. 

"English,"  in  Glenys  G.  Unruh  (Ed.), 

New  Curriculum  Developments, 

Washington,  D.C.:  Associavion  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Development,  a Department  of  the 
National  Education  Association, 

1965,  Pp*  16-27. 

Intelligence  and  Experience,  New  York: 
Ronald  Press,  1901,  also  in  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education, 
Theories  of  Turning  and  Instruction, 
63rd  Yearbook,  uaicago : Univer sity 

of  Chicago  Press,  1965# 

"A  Study  of  the  Relative  Order  of 
Difficulty  of  Several  Types  of  Study 
Skills,"  Boston,  Massachusetts: 
Master's  Thesis,  Boston  University, 
1935,  also  in  N.  L.  Gaga  (Ed.), 
Handbook  of  Research  on  Teaching, 
Chicago : Rand  McNally  & Company, 

1963. 

"Self -dir eoted  Study,"  West  Hartford, 
Connecticut:  Bigbee  School,  West 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  1966.  (Material 
obtained  in  Form  G Questionnaire)* 


* Form  G is  a questionnaire  constructed  by  the  Project  Staff 
to  obtain  specific  information  relating  to  on-going  projects. 
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931  IdndvaH,  C.  M.  & 
Bolvin,  John 


932  Macdonald,  James  B.  & 
Raths,  James  D, 


933  McNeil,  John  D,  & 
Keislar,  Evan  R. 


931*  Kiel,  Alice 


The  Project  for  Individually  Prescribed 
Instruction,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  * 
Learning  Research  & Development  Center, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  1966, 

•'Curriculum  Research?  Problems, 
Techniques,  and  Prospects, 11  Review 
of  Educational  Resear  oh,  33, 

June,  1963,  Ip.  332*29* 

"Questions  versus  Statements  as  Stimuli 
to  Children^  Learning,"  AV  Communication 
Review,  10,  No,  2,  1962,  Pp, 

"Reassessment  of  the  Curriculum  ■■Why." 
in  Dwayen  Huebner  (Bd.)A  R Assessment. 
of  the  Curriculum,  New  York*  Bureau 
of  Publio ations,feaohers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1961*,  Pp.  9*23* 


935  Minnetonka  Publio 
Sohool  Distriot 


936  Missouri,  University 
City  Publio  Schools 


937  Missouri,  University 
City  Publio  Sohools 


"Exemplary  Demonstration  Project  in 
the  Use  of  The  Videotape  Reoorder  for 
Improving  Instruction,"  Minnetonka 
Publio  Sohool  Distriot  #276,  O.E, 

No.  66-371*,  1966.  (Material  obtained 
in  Form  G Questionnaire)* 


The  Imoaot  of  New  Ideas  in  Education, Vol  .II 
Missouri  * "School  Distriot  of  university 

City,  1965. 


ha  Effects  of  Assess!^*  god  Personalized 
rogramming  on  Subsequent  Intellectual 
avelopment  of  Prekindergarten  and 

indorgarten  Children  Missouri*  School 


938  Morrison,  Philip 


939  Norwalk  Public  Schools 


he  Curricular  Triangle  and  It*o  Style," 
irriculum  Improvement  and  Innovation*- 
Partnership  of  Students,  School 
lachars,  and  Research  Scholars, 

■ “s 


Trwv 


"Behavioral  Outcomes  Project," 
Jorwalk,  Connecticut,  1963-61** 


* Form  G is  a questionnaire  constructed  by  the  Projeet  Staff  to 

obtain  speoific  information  relating  to  on-going  projects. 
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CURRICULUM-QMERALj)  continued) 


91*0  Pasadena  City 
Sohools 

Planned  Acceleration  of  Elementary 
School  kipils*  Pasadena*  California: 
Department  of  Research,  1965* 

91* 1 American  Educational 
Research  Association 

Review  of  Educational  Research* 
Washington,  D*C*:  American  Educational 
Association,  Vol*  XXXVI,  No*  1, 
February,  1966* 

9h 2 American  Educational 
Research  Association 

Review  of  Educational  Research* 
Washington,  D*C*:  American  Educational 
Association,  Vol*  XXXV I,  No*  3, 

June,  1966* 

91*3  American  Educational 
Research  Association 

Review  of  Educational  Research, 
Washington,D*C»:  American  Educational 
Association,  Vol*  XXXVI,  No*  5, 
December,  1966* 

91*1*  Ammons,  Margaret  & 

Gilchrist,  Robert  S* 

Assessing  and  Using  Curriculum  Content* 
Washington^  *C* : Association  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development, 

1965. 

91*5  Bruner,  Jerome  (Ed*) 

Learning  About  Learning:  a conference 
report,  Washington*  D.C*:  U«S* 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  1966. 

91*6  Frazier,  Alexander  (Ed*) 

freeing  Capacity  to  Learn*  Washington* 
D*C.:  Association  for  Supervidon  and 
Curriculum  Development,  NEA,  I960* 

91*7  Heathoote  School 

Childrens  Thinking*  Scarsdale,  New 
York:  Scarsdale  Public  Schools, 
April,  1963* 

91*8  Passow,  A*  Harry  (Ed*) 

Nurturinglhdividual  Potential, 
Washington,  D*C*:  Association  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development, 
NEA,  1961*. 

91*9  Ronda,  L* 

"Academically  Talent  Program,"  Racine, 
Wisconsin:  Jerstad-Ogerholm  School* 

(Material  obtained  in  Form  G questionnaire)* 

* Form  G is  a questionnaire  constructed  by  the  Project  Staff 
to  obtain  specific  information  relating  to  on-going  projects* 
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950  Taba,  Hilda 

951  Thelen,  Herbert  A* 


952  Travels,  Robert  M.  W. 


953  Tyker,  Ralph  W. 


95L  Unruh,  Glenys  C.  (Ed.) 


Curricula  Development , Theory  and 
Practice",  New  Yorks  Har court. 

Brace  & World,  1962# 

“Development  of  Educational  Methods 
for  Different  Types  of  Students,” 
Chicago:  Department  of  Education, 
University  of  Chicago,  I960 
(duplicated),  also  in  National  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Education,  Theories 
of  Learning  and  Instruction.  o3rd 
Yearbook,  Chicago  s liniversi  ty  of 
Chicago  Press,  196U. 

“Research  and  Theory  Related  to  Audio 
Visual  Information  Transmission,  ” 
Washingtons  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Educatic,.,  and  Welfare,  July,  1961w 

"New  Dimensions  in  Curriculum 
Development,”  Phi  Delta  Kappan» 

Vol.  XLVIII,  No.  1,  September, 

1966,  Pp.  25-28. 

New  Curriculum  Developments, 

Washington,  D.C.s  Report  or  the 
Commission  on  Current  Curriculum 
Developments,  Association  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Development,  a Department  of  the 
National  Education  Association, 

1965,  Pp.  106. 


955  Waetjen,  Walter  B.  (Ed.)  ftiman  Variability  and  Learning, 

Washington,  D0C.s  Association  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development, 
NEA,  1961. 

956  Waetjen,  Walter  B.  (Ed.)  New  Dimensions  in  Learning s_A_ 

Multidisciplinary  Approach 9 Papers 
and  Reports  from  The  Sixth  Curriculum 
Research  Institute,  Washington,  D.C.s 
Association  for  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development,  NEA,  1962. 
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957  Wiles,  Kimball  Strategy  for  Curriculum  Change, 

(Chairman)  New  Orleans,  Louisianna*  Papers  from 

the  A S C D Seminar  on  Strategy  for 
Curriculum  Change,  Washington,  D.C# 
Association  for  Supervision  and 
Curriculw  development,  January, 

1965. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY:  ADDENDUM 
SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION 


958  Baskin,  Samuel 

959  Borg,  Walter 

960  Durrell,  Donald  D. 

961  Eash,  M.  J. 

962  Finley,  Carmen  J*  & 

Thompson,  Jaok  M. 

963  Ginther,  J*hn  P. 


96b  Goldberg,  Miriam  L., 
Passes,  A*  Harry  & 
Justman,  Joseph 

965  Kierstead,  Reginald 


966  Kramer,  Leonard 


"Experiment  in  Independent  Study," 

Journal  of  Experimental  Eduoation* 
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